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YEHUDI MENUHIN 


The Young Genius of the Violin, Now Fifteen, has Continued His Triumphs in America after Equally 
Successful Appearances Abroad. Among His Most Notable Achievements Was His 
Performance of the Brahms Concerto with the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
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GIGLI AS ELVINC 


Victor and Gramophone Records 








METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Revives “SONN AMBULA” with 


© Carlo Edwards 
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GIGLI 


BRILLIANT TOP TONES STRUCK SQUARE IN THE MIDDLE 
OF THE NOTE. N. Y. Times 


EXAMPLE OF BEL CANTO SINGING PAR EXCELLENCE. 


G. Bennettin N. Y. American 


SINGING OPULENTLY AND EMOTIONALLY. 


Francis D. Perkins, N. Y. Tribune 


HE WAS LIKED BY THOSE WHO HAVE ALWAYS LIKED HIM. 
N. Y. Sun 


ALWAYS AT HIS BEST . . . IN EXCELLENT VOICE LAST 
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RESPIGHI LEADS 
WORLD-PREMIERE ~ 
OF HIS TRIPTYCH 


“Maria Egiziaca,” Modern 
“Mystery” for Concert 
Hall, Given Stage Produc- 
tion in Annual Pension 
Fund Concert of New 
York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Under Baton of 
Composer—Soloists Assist 
Chorus and Orchestra in 
Impressive Performance 
—New Work Contains 
Spiritual Beauty and Is 
Written with Skill 


T its annual Pension Fund concert, 

the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, on the evening of March 16 in 
Carnegie Hall, presented the world- 
premiere of Ottorino Respighi’s “Maria 
Egiziaca” (The Egyptian Mary). This 
new work of the Bolognese composer 
was to have been conducted by Arturo 
Toscanini, but when the maestro illus- 
trissimo could not return for his sec- 
ond New York sojourn of the season, 
the composer was invited to come here 
to prepare and conduct the work. 

Fortunately, Signor Respighi is a 
composer who can conduct, and as such 
he presided happily over the evening’s 
proceeding's. 

In this work he has written what he 
alls a “concert triptych,” a setting of 
a mystery by Claudio Guastalla, fox 
slo voices, chorus offstage and orches- 
tra. The form is a strange one, in that 
itis truly a stage work and, though 
planned for the concert hall, calls for 
definite stage production. Perhaps this 
isa blend of oratorio and music drama. 
If so, it is with the accent on the latter. 

It differs from the regular music 
drama only in that the stage setting 
$8 a triptych of illuminated scenes, 
painted in one set, enclosed within 
doors which are opened by two angels 
as the drama is unfolded. The three 
‘pisodes deal with the port of Alex- 
andria in Egypt, the temple in Jeru- 
salem and a desert scene. The Egyp- 
tan Mary begs a sailor in the first 
scene to take her with him on his voy- 

(Continued on page 22) 

















Three Composers Elected to 
Italian Academy 


ROME, March 17.—Among the 
~* new appointees to membership 
in the Royal Academy of Italy, as 
ratified by Premier Mussolini, are 
three noted composers, Ottorino 
Respighi, Francesco Cilea and Ilde- 
brando Pizzetti. The balloting 
took place last Sunday in a secret 
session. The list includes also a 
number of prominent figures in 
other fields of art and science. 
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101 CUOrUe Penne anne, 


Collaborators in New Form of Concert Opera 








Bruni, Rome 


Ottorino Respighi, Composer of “Maria Egiziaca,” and Claudio Guastalla, the Librettist (Right), in 
the Library of the Composer’s Home in Rome. The Guastalla-Respighi “Mystery” Was Accorded 
Its World Premiere in New York on March 16 





Supervisors’ Silver Anniversary Meet 


Promises to Be Epoch-Making Event 





re are virtually complete for the 
Silver Anniversary meeting of the 
Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence in Cleveland, which will open on 
April 3 and continue until April 8. 
Every effort has been put forth to make 
this the high spot of the long and hon- 
orable existence of the Conference. 
The convention will be replete with in- 
teresting, stimulating and entertaining 
features, as outlined by Max T. Krone 
in his article in MusIcAL AMERICA for 
March 10. 

When the 5,000 or more educators and 
musicians arrive in Cleveland on Sun- 
day, April 3, they will be met by a 
schedule which includes special musical 
services in the Cleveland churches, at 
10:45 a. m.; and a half-hour organ re- 
cital by Arthur Quimby in the Museum 
of Art. 

Nikolai Sokoloff will lead the Cleve- 
land Orchestra in a complimentary con- 
cert for the Conference members at 
Severance Hall at 4 p. m. 

At 7:45 p. m., Dr. Frances Elliott 
Clark, first president, will preside at 
a Founders’ Service in the Old. Stone 
Church. Lobby sings and visiting will 
conclude the day’s program. 

The week’s heavy schedule will open 
on Monday morning, with registration 
and visits to the various exhibits at 
Exhibit Hall, Public Auditorium. Dr. 
Mabelle Glenn will preside over the 


official opening, at 10 o’clock. Presi- 
dent Russell V. Morgan’s address will 
be given during the morning. 

A partial list of speakers and guest 
conductors for this epochal event in- 
cludes: 

Dr. Francis Leonard Bacon, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Ada Bicking, Michigan; Tay- 
lor Branson, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
Thomas Briggs, Columbia University; 
Dr. Albert Edmund Brown, Ithaca Col- 
lege; Dr. Frances E. Clark, RCA-Vic- 
tor; Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, North- 
field, Minn.; Dr. Hollis Dann, New 
York University; Dean Charles M. 
Dennis, Stockton, Cal.; Franklin Dun- 
ham, NBC, New York; Dr. Peter W. 
Dykema, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University; Dr. John Erskine, Juilliard 
School of Music; Ernest Fowles, Lon- 
don; Eugene Goossens, Conductor, Cin- 
cinnati Symphony; Edwin Franko 
Goldman, Conductor, Goldman Band; 
Dr. Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh; Percy 
Grainger; Dr. Howard Hanson, Roch- 
ester; Gustav Holst, London; Dr. R. G. 
Jones, Cleveland; Dr. Ernest McMillan, 
Toronto; Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, 
N. E. A. Journal; Mrs. Elmer James 
Ottaway, President, National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs; Dr. B. O. Skin- 
ner, Ohio Education Director; Nikolai 
Sokoloff, Conductor, Cleveland Orches- 
tra; Dr. John Finley Williamson, Di- 
rector, Westminster Choir. 








“LA SONNAMBULA” 
IS BROUGHT BACK 
TO METROPOLITAN 


Bellini Work Revived with 
Lily Pons, Gigli and Pinza 
in Principal Roles, Win- 
ning Approval of Capac- 
ity Audience—Many Emi- 
nent Singers Recalled in 
Title Role of Century-Old 
Florid O per a — Chorus 
Shares in Approval Both 
for Singing and Acting— 
Urban’s Settings of Un- 
usual Beauty — Serafin 
Conducts Superbly 





ELLINI’S “Sonnambula,” the last 

of the Metropolitan’s operatic nov- 
elties and revivals was given on the 
evening of March 16, with Lily Pons 
as the wronged heroine, Gigli as the 
vacillating bucolic lover, and Ezio Pinza 
as the stranger, Rodolfo. This was 
the first time the work had been heard 
in this theatre since Maria Barrientos 
sang it there in 1916. 

There is no necessity for going 
deeply into detail concerning this vet- 
eran score, which had its 101st birth- 
day on March 6. The plot, if less in- 
teresting, is more consistent than most 
operatic books and the personalities of 
the characters more definitely indi- 
cated. It was Bellini’s seventh opera 
and, curiously enough, in view of the 
failure of the far greater “Norma” at 
its first performance, was an immedi- 
ate success. 

The interest for us at the present 
day depends to a very large extent on 
the personality and the ability of the 
artist assuming the role of Amina, and, 
to a lesser degree, upon those in the 
other roles. It is doubtful if any 
singer could invest Amina with more 
pathetic charm than did Miss Pons. 
It is a role in which few could com- 
pete with her. From first to last, she 
presented the timid, traduced girl with 
a verity that was wholly absorbing. 
Her singing was up to its standard 
of clarity and fluency in her fioriture 
and the lovely little prayer was a 


(Continued on page 5) 








Toscanini Returning to Lead 
Benefit Concert 


RTURO TOSCANINI will re- 
turn from Italy next month to 
conduct a single concert for the 
benefit of New York’s unemployed 
musicians with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony. The concert, for which 
he will travel about 9,000 miles, 
will be given on the evening of 
April 28 in Carnegie Hall. After 
the concert he will return to Italy. 
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How the Supervisors National Conference Came Into Being 
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Stirring Debates Were the Rule 
in Pioneer Days of Organization 


By Frances EL.Liott CLARK 


“GQ HE Music Supervisors Na- 
§ tional Conference has grown 
into such large and impor- 
tant proportions that its gen- 
esis is of more than passing interest. 

No more vital group of educators is 
to be found in any division of all our 
educational organizations. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. Music is 
the subject matter, music the all-ab- 
sorbing interest of every member, and 
music the vitalizing spark of all the 
meetings. It generates currents of 
cameraderie, good-will, tolerance, and 
much real friendship among the devo- 
tees who make the pilgrimage year 
after year to foregather with their 
colleagues, with no other subject to 
divide the interest. 


As we all know, school music had its 
beginning away back in 1832, although 
it was not formally adopted in the Bos- 
ton schools until 1836. We are, there- 
fore, celebrating the 100th anniversary 
of that first teaching of music to the 
children in the Boston Academy of Mu- 








It is especially appropriate that Dr. Clark, who 
played so important a role in the founding of the 
Supervisors National Conference, should tell the 
story of its founding for readers of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. The first president of the Confer- 
ence, she has been for a number of years director 
of the music education work of the RCA-Victor 


Company. 
Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA 


sic, organized by Lowell Mason to test 
out his ideas. The children were taught 
free—1500 of them. 


Early Gatherings of Educators 


In 1870, Eben Tourjie of Massachu- 
setts made “A Plea for Vocal Music in 
Public Schools” on the general program 
of the N.E.A. Art and manual train- 
ing had been recognized by the form- 
ing of departments, and in 1884 at the 
meeting in Saratoga Springs, the De- 
partment of Music Education was es- 
tablished. 

In 1885, the first meeting was held 
in Saratoga under the presidency of 
Daniel B. Hagar of Salem, Mass., and 
for more than twenty years the Music 
Section offered fine, constructive pro- 
grams, but they were only a small part 
of the greater body. 

Teaching of school music was hardly 
to be considered as “educational” in 
those days, nor was it counted as mu- 
sic by professionals. It was not rec- 
ognized by either group, and was neith- 
er “flesh, fowl, nor good red herring.” 


Emergency Meeting Called 


At the Asbury Park meeting in 1905, 
P. C. Hayden, who had been president 
and vice-president, presented a dis- 
cussion on some rhythm forms which 
he had devised and which seemed to 





Dr. Frances Elliott Clark, a Prime Mover in the 

Organization of the Supervisors National Con- 

ference, Which Is Now Celebrating Its Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary 


hold possibilities of securing better re- 
sults in the time element of sight 
reading. 

There was no meeting of the N.E.A. 
in 1906, on account of the earthquake 
and fire in San Francisco, where it 
had been scheduled to take place. Mr. 
Hayden was very eager to test out his 
scheme of the rhythm forms before 
supervisors whose endorsement would 
mean publication. In correspondence 
with the other officers of the Music Sec- 
tion, of which Hamlin E. Cogswell was 


president, and the writer vice-pregj. 
dent, it was decided to issue a call to g 
group of supervisors to see how many 
would be sufficiently interested to come 
to Keokuk to see the test. A goodly 
number responded, and the call for the 
meeting was issued by the officers of 
the Music Section and supported by the 
signatures of some twenty-six super- 
visors. 


Something like one hundred people, 
supervisors and book people, met in the 
Presbyterian Church in Keokuk for a 
three-day conference. Mr. Cogswell, 
the president, could not come, and the 
duty of presiding fell upon myself as 
vice-president. 

The rhythm forms, while a clever 
device, did not prove to be convincingly 
essential. There were three perfectly 
good days to be filled in with addresses; 
and, wonder of wonders, there was 
plenty of time for discussion, debate— 
acrimonious or otherwise, but all with- 
in the School music family, so to speak 
—and nobody to say us nay! 


Permanent Organization Effected 


As the chairman sat in the pulpit 
guiding, planning, rapping vigorously 
for order when the atmosphere became 
too heated, the experience proved so in- 
spiring that one inevitably wanted to 
prolong it. 

For the first time in the history of 
the world, so far as we were aware, 
music supervisors were having an op- 
portunity to compare notes; were learn- 
ing from one another new projects, 
new plans; were bringing forward pet 
ideas, either to be approved or to be 


(Continued on page 84) 





GABRILOWITSCH RESIGNATION DENIED 


Detroit Symphony Will 
Launch Two New 
Concert Series 


DETROIT, March 20.—Rumors which 
have been circulated to the effect that 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch would resign his 
post as conductor of the Detroit Sym- 
phony this season were refuted by 
Murray G. Paterson, manager of the 
orchestra, in an address before a lunch- 
eon meeting of 400 women of the ticket 
sales committee on March 11, at the 
Detroit Golf Club. 

“There have been rumors about the 
withdrawal of Mr. Gabrilowitsch as 
conductor of the orchestra,” Mr. Pater- 
son said. “In 1928, after ten years of 
active leadership, Mr. Gabrilowitsch ex- 
pressed a desire to withdraw and de- 








Paris Opéra Head Resigns, 
Protesting Lack of Funds 


ARIS, March 15.—In a letter to 

the Undersecretary of Fine 
Arts, Jacques Rouché, director of 
the Paris Opéra, resigned in pro- 
test against what he considered to 
be the inadequacy of the grants 
made to the opera house by the 
French Government. 

The present system of annual 
subventions calls for 5,800,000 
francs from the national govern- 
ment, and 600,000 francs from the 
City of Paris. According to M. 
Rouché the additional deficit of the 


institution amounts to 265,000 
francs, or about $196,000, per 
month. 








vote his time to the concert field. A 
compromise was made, granting him a 
full year’s absence terminating in Octo- 
ber, 1929. 

“This past fall Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
again approached the board, but was 
told that his withdrawal would endan- 
ger the very existence of the orchestra 
and he agreed to remain.” 


Novel Experiment Planned 


Plans for next season’s concerts by 
the symphony, announced by Mr. Pat- 
erson, indicate that a novel experiment 
will be tried. No visiting soloists will 
be presented, all of them being drawn 
from the orchestra or from resident 
musicians, and there will be no guest 
conductors. The number of concerts 
for the new season, according to pres- 
ent plans, will be greater than at any 
time in the history of the organization. 
The season may, however, be shortened 
by four weeks. Mr. Paterson said the 
season would include two new series, in 
addition to the usual sixteen pairs of 
Thursday evening and Friday after- 
noon subscription concerts; twenty-four 
Saturday night “pop” concerts; five 
Saturday morning Young Peoples’ con- 
certs; ten free school children’s con- 
certs. There will be one new series of 
five night educational concerts, and an- 
other of five modern programs. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch will lead ten of the sub- 
scription pairs, and Victor Kolar the 
other six. Also, as long as the orches- 
tra is supported by the money of De- 
troit people, it will engage local talent 
in the “pop” concerts, Mr. Paterson 
said. 

“The orchestra operated on a $400,- 
000 budget for each of the last five 


years. This year, by means of budget 
cuts, we will live within an income of 
$355,000. Of this amount, tickets, 
tours and the maintenance fund pro- 
vided $300,000, while through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. John S. Newberry, 
president of the Symphony Society, the 
$55,000 unearned and unpledged to 
date, has been guaranteed. But all the 
employees and musicians will be paid, 
and we face the next season with con- 
fidence.” 

Mrs. Homer Ferguson, chairman of 
the ticket sales committee, presided at 
the meeting. 

Mr. Paterson announced that the or- 
chestra will operate on a _ $300,000 
budget for 1932-338. This is $100,000 
less than the budget for each of the 
past five seasons. 

Based on the present season’s ticket 
sales, the budget for next year will be 
made up of $135,000 earnings (tickets, 
tours, etc.), $140,000 maintenance 
fund, and school children’s concert 
fund, approximately $25,000. 

HERMAN WISE 





Bornschein Wins Treble Clef Prize 


Franz C. Bornschein, Baltimore com- 
poser and correspondent of MUSICAL 
AMERICA in that city, was unanimously 
awarded the $300 prize in the interna- 
tional competition of the Philadelphia 
Treble Clef Club for his setting of 
Richard Watson Gilder’s ode, “The 
Spirit of Light,” for women’s voices, 
soprano solo, flute, harp, strings and 
piano. 

Mr. Bornschein, who has been many 
times a prize winner, won over twenty- 
two entries, eighteen of which were 
from foreign countries. A first per- 
formance of the work next season has 
been assured by the Treble Clef Club. 


COAST ORCHESTRA FUND 
NEARS $175,000 GOAL 





Backers of San Francisco Symphony 
Anticipate Success as Final 
Canvass Is Launched 


SAN FRancisco, March 20.—The 
drive for $175,000 to cover the present 
deficit and underwrite the next season 
of the San Francisco Symphony was 
extended for one week beyond the 
original limits. The fund was re 
cently reported to be $35,000 short of 
the goal. A final canvass is being 
made, and there is no doubt in the 
public mind that some means will be 
found to assure the orchestra’s con- 
tinuance. 

The Summer Symphony Association, 
which was to derive funds from the 
campaign management, provided the 
total subscribed was in excess of the 
$175,000 goal, expects that the emer- 
gency funds actually subscribed may 
possibly be divided, as many conttl- 
butions were made with that under- 
standing. 

The advisory committee of the 
Summer Symphony Association and 
the board of directors have agreed 
that if the emergency fund adminis- 
trators will pay off the $8,600 defictt 
of the past summer seasons, and if 
the municipality makes its regular 
annual contribution of $15,000 to the 
fund, the association will carry on its 
1932 season with eight concerts under 
the batons of distinguished guest ¢o” 
ductors. ; 

The campaign resulted in contribu- 
tions from about 3000 sources. Pre 
viously the supporting contributors 
numbered less than 300. 

Marsgory M. FIsHER 
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( Continued from page 3) 

charming piece of lyric vocalism. Fol- 
lbwing a custom of long standing, Miss 
Pons added some embellishments in her 
cloratura passages, and sang them 
with consummate ease. Several alti- 
tudinous notes, conjecturally high F’s 
were of amazing clarity and sung with 
apparent ease. 

Fine Singing by Gigli 

In Elvino, Mr. Gigli had a role after 
tis own heart, similar to that of Ne- 
morino in “L’Elisir d’Amore,” in which 
he excels. He filled the part to per- 
lection and sang with exquisite tone. 
His “Prendi l’Anel” held the audience 
spellbound, and the duet, ‘D’un Pen- 
sero,” with Miss Pons was also very 
veautifully done. 

Mr. Pinza, one of the most distin- 
guished basses who has been heard in 
the comparatively unimportant role of 
Rodolfo, delivered’ his aria, “Vi Rav- 
"is0,” with impeccable style and tone, 
and infused something like vitality into 
the character. Mme. Bourskaya as 
Teresa presented another of her clever 
genre characterizations, and although 
she had little to sing, did what she had 
to do with real artistry. Miss Doni- 
nelli’s Lisa was not especially impres- 
sive and can hardly be said to have 
risen above the stereotyped, though 
DA singing was adequate. Louis 
all a and Giordano Paltrinieri 
un the two remaining roles accept- 


S . & . 
ome of the best music in this score 





BELLINI’S “SONNAMBULA” HAS STRIKING REVIVAL 


is in the choruses. Therefore, it is 
only right to add that some of the 
very best singing of the evening was 
done by Mr. Setti’s forces. Mr. Sanine 
had also trained them amazingly well 
in the action. More than once a burst 
of spontaneous applause from the en- 
tire house awarded the beautiful sing- 
ing of this notable choral body. “Ah! 
Fosco Ciel” in the first act and the 
chorus in the first scene of Act III 
were superb. 

Mr. Serafin conducted with consum- 
mate skill and gave the entire produc- 
tion a sharply pointed vivacity. Mr. 
Urban’s settings were of unusual 
beauty. That of the forest recalled 
his unforgettable set in Liszt’s “Saint 
Elisabeth.” After the second act, Mr. 
Serafin, Mr. Sanine, who had charge of 
the stage direction, and Mr. Setti were 
called before the curtain and given a 
salvo of applause. The audience was 
a capacity one. 


History of the Opera 


For those interested in operatic his- 
tory, the long and distinguished career 
of this mélange of sighs and floriture, 
which delighted a past generation, will 
here be briefly summarized. 

“Sonnambula” was first sung at the 
Carcano Theatre in Milan on March 6, 
1831, with Giuditta Pasta, who was 
also the first Norma, in the role of 
Amina and Rubini as Elvino. The 


first performance in the United States, 
so far as can be ascertained, was in 
English at the Park Theatre, 


New 
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Joseph Urban’s Setting for Scene |, Act III, of Bellini’s “Sonnambula,” Revived at the Metropolitan After an Absence of Sixteen Years. Inset: Left, Lily Pons in the Role of Amina; Right, Beniamino Gigli 
as Elvino 


York, on Nov. 13, 1835, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Wood in the leading parts. 
New Orleans heard it in 1840, and the 
first Italian performance in this coun- 
try seems to have been that at Palmo’s 
Opera House in Chambers Street, near 
Broadway. Euphrasia Borghese was 
the Amina and Signor Perozzi the El- 
vino. Between 1847 and 1850, eleven 
performances were given at the Astor 
Place Opera House. Four sopranos 
assumed the role. Of these, Mme. La- 
borde and Mme. Bosio were the only 
two whose names are remembered 
nowadays. 


Popular at Academy of Music 


Following the history of the opera 
uptown, we come to the Academy of 
Music at Fourteenth Street and Astor 
Place. It was first sung here on July 
8, 1857 (imagine grand opera in July 
in New York now!) with Anna de La 
Grange. The next singer of note, al- 
though there had been others in the 
interval, to sing Amina at the Acad- 
emy was Adelina Patti on Dec. 1, 1859. 
Clara Louise Kellogg appeared there in 
the part on Feb. 10, 1862, and Carlotta 
Patti, whose operatic career was halted 
by her lameness, made her American 
debut in the role on Sept. 22 of the 
same year. Four other important 
singers made their American debuts 
as Amina at the Academy, Albani on 
Oct. 21, 1874; Etelka Gerster on Nov. 
11, 1878; Marie Marimon on Dec. 3, 
1879, and Emma Nevada on Nov. 24, 
1884. 


AT 


METROPOLITAN 


The opera has had only ten perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan. The open- 
ing season, Marcella Sembrich, then 
in her sixth year on the stage, sang 
Amina to the Elvino of Italo Cam- 
panini. It was not heard again until 
the season of 1891-1892, when Marie 
Van Zandt appeared as Amina. Ther, 
after another interval of thirteen 
years, Sembrich reappeared as Amina 
with Caruso as Elvino and Plancen 
as Rodolfo. Four years later, there 
was one performance by Elvira di 
Hidalgo with Bonci as Elvino. It had 
three performances during the season 
of 1915-16, with Maria Barrientos. 

Six performances are recorded at the 
Manhattan Opera House under the 
Hammerstein regime, three the first 
season, 1906-1907, with Regina Pin- 
kert, and three two seasons later with 
Tetrazzini. The last New York per- 
formance previous to the present re- 
vival was by the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany at the Manhattan Opera House 
on Feb. 21, 1921, with Galli-Curci and 
Schipa. JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 





Russian Opera Series to Be Given in 
Mecca Auditorium 


The Russian Opera Foundation will 
open its second New York week of 
opera, sung in the original, with Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or” on March 
28 in Mecca Auditorium. Other operas 
to be heard during the week are Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Boris Codounoff” and “Kho- 
vantchina.” 
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Sevcik, at Eighty, Upholds the Art of Violin- Playing 


MUSICAL AMERICA for March 25, 1932 





Some Anecdotes of Famous Teacher, 


Now Making Fourth American Visit 


Mr. Dolejsi, a member of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, here gives some _ intimate 
glimpses of Sevcik, with whom he studied at 
the Vienna Royal Academy of Music. 


—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. 
By Ropert DOLeJst 


miTAKAR SEVCIK, who is re- 
ae-q visiting America to give 
master classes this season, 

~ celebrated his __ eightieth 
birthday on March 22. These years in 
the career of the brilliant teacher have 
been crowded with study, hard work, 
misfortune, discouragement and _ final 
realization of the fruits of his inde- 
fatigable efforts. He has long been 
accorded a place as a violin pedagogue 
of unique gifts—one of the fast-dis- 
appearing giants who trained a notable 
line of virtuosos. 

Born in the village of Horazdovice, 
Bohemia, in 1852, the son of a vil- 
lage schoolmaster, Sevcik received 
early instruction on the violin from 
his father and entered the Prague Con- 
servatory under Bennewitz. It was 
during this student period that he laid 
the foundation of his immortal works 
on violin technique, which later brought 
to the world under Sevcik’s guidance 
the art of Jan Kubelik. 

Following his student days in Prague 
came a long sojourn in Kiev, Russia, 
as violinist and instructor. Then he 
filled concert engagements and occu- 
pied the concertmaster’s chair in the 
old Theater an der Wien in Vienna. 
In the last years of the preceding cen- 
tury he was recalled to the Prague 
Conservatory as professor of violin. 

There followed now the famous 
Kubelik-Kocian-Marie Hall period. The 
concert tours of these disciples of 
Seveik resulted in a great stream of 
violin students flowing from the four 
corners of the earth to study with the 
professor in Prague. 





Founded Forest Colony 


A summer colony at Prachatice, in 
the Bohemian Forest (Sumava), was 
founded, but the good people of this 
medizval village were vastly disturbed 
by this influx of new life. The rather 
turbulent student atmosphere so 








Milwaukee Players Hold 
“Living Music Day” 


ILWAUKEE, March 20.—This 
city had its first demonstra- 
tion of “Living Music Day” on 
March 14, when more than 350 mu- 
sicians were heard in morning and 
afternoon programs in twenty- 
four leading downtown stores. 
During the entire day shoppers 
were entertained by musical units 
of various sizes. Arrangements 
were in charge of Local No. 8 of 
the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, of which Frank Hayek is 
president. All of the 900 musicians 
in the local union volunteered their 
services to make “Living Music 
Day” an outstanding success. 
The aim of the demonstration 
was to show how much more at- 
tractive real music is than the me- 
chanical variety. eS & B, 

































Otakar Sevcik and Robert Dolejsi, Author of 
the Accompanying Article, Photographed in July, 
1914, the Day before the Declaration of War 


alarmed the venerable town council 
that its asked Sevcik and his fiddling 
community to move! The _ professor 
and his colony then migrated to Pisek 
in the Bohemian hills, where they were 
welcomed with open arms, and today 
Pisek remains dear in the memories 
of all Sevcik students. 

When, in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, the Imperial Royal Academy of 
Music in Vienna established its re- 
nowned master classes for violin and 
piano, Sevcik was chosen to direct this 
highest school for violin playing, while 
Leopold Godowsky guided the piano 
classes. This was a brilliant era in 
the history of the Academy; the faculty 
boasted of such men as Car] Goldmark, 
Arnold Rosé and Richard Stéhr. Stu- 
dents from the whole world gathered 
in the famous old school to partake of 
this rare musical fare and to study in 
one of the most charming cities, which 
at that time still breathed something 
of the atmosphere of Mozart and Bee- 
thoven. 


A Rugged Musical Vegetarian 


Professor Sevcik, now approaching 
his sixtieth year, was in his prime. 
His was a rugged constitution that 
stood up well under a mass of work 
sufficient to try the energy of a man 
twenty years younger. His mode of 
living was of the simplest; he thrived 
almost entirely on a vegetable diet and 
took walks of prodigious length. His 
teaching included the master classes in 
the Academy, his private lessons at his 
Vienna home, and—by commuting over 
the week-end to Pisek, where his sum- 
mer colony had been permanently estab- 
lished—he maintained a class there 
during the entire year. 

It was during this Vienna-Pisek 
period that I spent more than four 
years with the master. I was most 
deeply impressed, among all the quali- 
ties possessed by the great teacher, 
with his supremely keen powers of 
analysis. He possesses that rare gift 


Above, Professor Sevcik Seen in 
a Characteristic Pose during a 
Walking Trip—His Hat Fas- 
tened to His Waistcoat with a 
Clip and the Umbrella Balancing 
the Coat over His Shoulder 







of being able to diagnose a student’s 
defects and musical ills correctly, and 
constantly devises new studies and ex- 
ercises to suit the individual need at 
the particular moment. 

This was apparent to all of us in his 
memorable master classes at the Im- 
perial Academy, where the members 
gathered thrice weekly at eight in the 
morning in the large, gloomy studio 
on the top floor of the old Grosser 
Musikverein Building. The Academy 
in all its branches was housed there 
for many years, later moving to new, 
modern quarters in the Konzerthaus, 
completed in 1913. 


Six Concertos in One Morning 


The student came to play and listen 
in class, having the privilege of the 
master’s criticism of not only his own 
work, but benefiting by his comments 
on the performances of his colleagues. 
It was common to hear five or six con- 
certos played and studied in a fore- 
noon. How well there remain in the 
memory those occasions when we came 
to class prepared to play a movement 
from a concerto, and were interrupted 
by Sevcik after a few measures and 
given an exercise, invariably written 
on the sides or top of the music sheet 
and intended to correct certain faults 
perceived in the performance!. 

It was a favorite principle of the 
professor, especially when he _ per- 
ceived that conceit (generally found in 
the new students) was the main hin- 
drance to a pupil’s progress, to inter- 
rupt a temperamental performance 
with a dry remark. He would take 
out the famous little gold pencil from 
his vest pocket, draw a staff across a 
blank space on the music, and jot down 
a few measures of some exercise. 
This the crestfallen student was told 
to practice in all major and minor keys 
for his next lesson! 

Those of us who passed our sum- 
mers in the ancient town of Pisek, situ- 
ated so entrancingly on the banks of 


















A Charming View of Pisek, the Czech City 
Where the Noted Teacher Now holds His Violin 


The River Ottava is Seen Flowing 
beneath the Ancient Walls 


Classes. 


the River Ottava, will never forget the 
professor’s lesson room in the Hotel 
Dvoracek. The long hall at the head 
of the stairs was always crowded with 
the curious on lesson days, all !isten- 
ing behind the doors to the perform- 
ance within. 

The student arriving for his lesson 
ran the gamut of this none too sym- 
pathetic audience. He knew that never 
in his future career would he have 
keener or more critical ears listen to 


his art than were assembled in that 
international crowd of talent outside 
the professor’s lesson room. And, al- 


though we were all too ready to take 
youthful and wicked joy in the misery 
of a poorly prepared lesson, yet we 
were equally spontaneous in glorying 
in a truly artistic performance of 4 
colleague. 

Many stories were circulated as to 
the number of hours pupils were eX- 
pected to practice. There was scarcely 
a new arrival in the colony who 
sooner or later did not inquire of 


Sevcik, “How many hours should I! 
practice?” 
The answer had become famous. 


“Well,” whimsically said the profes- 
sor, “there are twenty-four hours In 
the day!” 

This, properly interpreted, meant: 
“Study as much as your intelligence 
dictates.” 


Stealing a March on the Professor 


The days in Pisek were supposed t 
be vacation days, but the week-end 
concerts at the Hotel Dvoracek by the 
class caused the streets of the oid 
town to ring with scales, arpeggios and 
concertos during the week, for it Wa 
not in the professor’s code to allow his 
students to remain idle even during 
the summer months. There was 4 Sor 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Colorful Art of Florent Schmitt Links East 


MUSICAL AMERICA for March 25, 1932 





Mystic and Classic Trends United 
in Composer Who Will Visit America 


By Pau. LANDORMY 
(Authorized translation by Fred Rothwell) 


—aj LORENT SCHMITT, the man, 
mevi quite apart from the artist, 
at once appeals to one’s sym- 
pathy by reason of his blunt 
candor, his straightforward 
earnestness, his loyalty and energy, his 
scorn of all the petty trivialities of life. 
With him you never need be surprised: 
you know where you are going. Either 
he likes you or he doesn’t from the 
very outset, and he will look straight 
into your eyes and tell you so frankly. 

Let us, first, say a few words about 
his life and work. Schmitt was born 
at Blamont, Meurthe-et-Moselle, on 
Sept. 28, 1870. He grew up in a valley 
of the Vosges—a Lorrainer, not an Al- 
satian—without any Germanic element 
whatsoever in his forebears on either 
side. One might find in him only the 
main characteristics of the Frenchman 
of the Eastern departments: concen- 
trated energy, tenacity of will, mis- 
trust of the dreamy and insubstantial. 
In some respects he is of a positive 
temperament, devoid both of the ex- 
cesses of romanticism and of any im- 
prudent metaphysics. 

His parents were fond of music and 
early acquainted him with its elements. 
They introduced him to the German 
dassic and romantic composers, the 
best possible education. His father 
had undertaken to teach him the organ. 
Against this, however, the child re- 
belled. This instrument did not attract 
him. He claimed that “organists are 
men who never play in anything but 
4/4 time.” Nor did he care for the 
piano: the barren study of the tech- 
nique of the instrument was very dis- 
tasteful to him. 

Meanwhile young Florent Schmitt 
was bringing to a conclusion his classi- 
cal studies, which interested him. He 
manifested a particular liking for Latin 
prose, geography and algebra. 





Early Study in Nancy 


Not until he was seventeen did he 
clearly indicate his musical vocation, 
and in 1887 he betook himself to Nan- 
‘y, where he devoted himself exclu- 
sively to music. He had just discov- 
ered Chopin, the marvellous and be- 
witching Chopin, who reconciled him to 
the piano. At this time he ardently 
took up the study of the unpromising 
instrument under H. Hess, while Gus- 
‘ave Sandré, director of the Conserva- 
‘olre, taught him harmony. At eigh- 
teen, the Sonate of Franck was brought 
to his notice. It filled him with en- 
thusiasm and he spent whole days in 
playing it again and again. 

Nancy no longer sufficed him; he felt 
the need of an environment in which he 
would find more encouragement, great- 
*r scope for emulation. So he left for 
Paris and, in 1889, entered the Con- 
‘ervatoire and studied harmony under 


Théodore Dubois. Albert Lavignac 
succeeded Dubois. After teaching 
‘Indy and Debussy, he introduced 


aat art of Florent Schmitt, noted composer, 
pon as been announced to visit the United States 
canton, to appear as soloist in his new Piano 
eeraien with the Boston Symphony, is here 
= ised in an illuminating article by Paul Lan- 
Y, Prominent French musicologist. 
—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Florent Schmitt to the study of chords 
and of their consequent delights. At 
the end of a year, Schmitt obtained a 
second prize. In the fugue competi- 
tions, for which André Gédalge had 
prepared him, he was less fortunate. 
The fact was that he rather despised 
the tour de force of writing a fugue in 
eighteen hours. 





Florent Schmitt, Noted French Composer and 
Critic, from a Recent Drawing by Ivan Thiéle 


During his military service at Bar- 
le-Duc, St. Fargeau and St. Cloud, he 
suddenly proved himself a flutist and 
continued to follow the Conservatoire 
classes. He was the pupil first of Mas- 
senet, afterwards of Gabriel Fauré, 
who succeeded Massenet in 1896. 


Won Prix de Rome 


In 1900, Schmitt won the Prix de 
Rome with his cantata “Semiramis.” 
He had terminated his musical studies, 
which had lasted rather more than ten 
years. A very zealous worker, he 
quickly became master of all the se- 
crets of his art. His progress was 
sure, and he now prepared himself 
methodically for the task before him. 

He had become acquainted with all 
the great masters of the past, more 
particularly with Bach (the Cantatas 
and Passions), Beethoven (the Son- 
atas), Wagner, the Russian composers 
and Chabrier. He was fascinated by 
the orchestral work of Richard Strauss, 
though he did not entirely favor so in- 
volved an art. He also knew Debussy 
and Erik Satie. And he had himself 
written a considerable number of 
pieces for the piano; also a number of 
songs. He was now ripe for greater 
enterprises. 

He left for Rome by way of Mar- 
seilles, Monte Carlo, Genoa, Pisa and 
Florence, and very shortly afterwards 
wrote his Quintet for piano and string 
instruments. 

His stay in the Villa Médicis was 
only half pleasing to him. On many 
occasions he left the Eternal City for 


and West 





Photographs from Ferroud’s Book, ‘‘Autour de Florent Schmitt’ 


Arnold Schonberg (Left) and Florent Schmitt Photographed on the Zuyder Zee during 
a Visit to Holland in 1920 


more or less distant excursions. First, 
he visited Naples and Paestum, then 
he returned to Paris in the summer of 
1901, by way of Bologna, Ferrara, 
Venice, Milan, Lugano, the Simplon 
Pass and Switzerland. He lingered on 
the way, finally making a detour by 
way of Nice, Corsica and Leghorn be- 
fore returning to the Villa. 


Travelled to Far Places 


While in Rome, he found means of 
travelling still farther, and of seeing 
Spain, Morocco, Algiers, Sicily, the 
banks of the Rhine, Corfu, Greece, Con- 
stantinople and Turkey in Asia. He 
visited Vienna, Prague and Dresden, 
spent six months in Berlin, travelled 
across Denmark and Sweden, and vis- 
ited Warsaw and the Carpathians—in 
fact, he saw something of the entizve 
continent of Europe . . and a little 
beyond. 

To become a great musician, Schmitt 
did not think it sufficient to have a com- 
plete mastery of harmony and counter- 
point. He wished to live, open wide 
his soul to Reality, to feed both mind 
and heart on all the impressions, 
sights and emotions that nature and 
man could offer him. Gladly would he 
subscribe to the saying of Debussy— 
one which the author of “Pelléas” ad- 
dressed as a salutary warning to the 
apprentice-composer: “To greet the 
dawn is better than to listen to the 
Pastoral Symphony. You dabble in 
verse because you know only music 

” Yes, indeed, there are too many 
musicians who know only music! One 
must know it, of course, but also one 
must live and love, suffer and thrill] 
to the splendor of the rising sun. 

Florent Schmitt considered this all 
the more necessary because he is quite 
as much a visualizer as a hearer, and 
his musical inspiration has frequently 
had its origin in the perceptions of his 
retina. His “Tragédie de Salomé,” for 
instance, shows us how much it owes 
to his travels in the East, though less 
directly by a contribution of motives, 
harmonies and rhythms than indirectly 
by certain mental impressions. 


An Original Classicist 


We see what influences have con- 


tributed to mould Florent Schmitt. It 
is far more difficult to say what con- 
His music, if listened 


stitutes his art. 


to somewhat carelessly, may sometimes 
appear very audacious almost 
revolutionary. On closer examination, 
it is found to be that of a classicist 
who follows tradition faithfully, or 
rather continues it by a process of re- 
newal, though never suddenly breaking 
with it. 

He does not invent any new har- 
monic system, but uses the ordinary 
chords. He even shows a marked aver- 
sion for certain harmonic novelties, 
such as the chord of the augmented 
fifth so extensively employed by d’Indy, 
Dukas and Debussy. The “whole-tone” 
scale resulting therefrom is almost 
hateful to him: it is quite exceptional 
for him to use it. 

But though using the ordinary 
chords, he has his own way of arrang- 
ing and transposing them, of embel- 
lishing them with appoggiaturas which 
strangely complicate their appearance, 
of clashing with them in violent poly- 
tonal contact. 

In essence, however, his harmony re- 
mains simple and obvious. It is fre- 
quently achieved along the lines of a 
very ingenious counterpoint in which 
imitation, either direct or indirect, 
plays a great part. 


Logical Musical Structure 


As regards “development,” the art of 
Florent Schmitt is invariably logical 
and firm, strong and manifest. As a 
rule, he confines himself within the 
limits of the classical Sonata. But he 
avoids duplications and _ repetitions. 
Never does he repeat himself, either 
in broad outlines or in details. He de- 
tests what he calls “stammering mu- 
sic,” and holds back a restatement of 
a theme in such fashion that the sur- 
prise of the unexpected is constantly 
present. 

Nor is he ever found lacking in in- 
vention; indeed he gives in the highest 
degree the impression of opulence, of 
overflowing exuberance. And with all 
this he is as “precise and minute as a 
watch-maker.” He detests scamped 
work and is an irreproachable in his 
own person—one who would not for- 
give himself—and does not forgive 
others—the slightest carelessness. 

He loves the orchestra above all else, 
controlling the various timbres with 
unusual virtuosity. He obtains the best 


(Continued on page 78) 
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WANTED: NATIVE CONDUCTORS FOR COMMUNITY ORCHESTRAS! 





Widening Musical Field Demands 
Workers of Trained Efficiency 


By Joserpu E. Mappy 


ea Sal is fairly safe io predict that 
“f meq ten years hence there will pe 
community symphony orches- 
tras existing, if not actually 
thriving, in almost every fair- 
sized city in America. With this de- 
velopment, which is growing out of 
the instrumental music activities in the 
schools of the country, will come the 
long-looked-for opportunity for the 
aspiring young American conductor, 
who has come to realize that the great 
American public has no use for him 
in professional circles. 

Indeed, there are already many hun- 
dreds of such amateur and semi-ama- 
teur orchestras scattered all over our 
country. Some of them are success- 
fully established, while others are 
struggling for local public favor. Each 
serves as a practical laboratory for the 
training of a potential conductor, pro- 
vided he takes his job seriously. 

Since the conductor of amateur or- 
chestras is becoming an increasingly fa- 
miliar figure in the United States, I 
shall venture to outline here a few of 
the essentials in this work. The first 
of these is methodical habits of re- 
hearsal. 

The successful conductor realizes the 
value of time, and plans all rehearsal 
so that every minute counts to the ut- 
most. He realizes that each minute 
spent in searching for missing parts, 
in telling a story, or in drilling any 
single player or group of players is so 
much time lost. He will see that the 
librarian has placed all music in the 
folios and has marked bowings before 
rehearsal time, or he will get a new 
librarian if the present one is shiftless. 
He will ask certain players to stay after 
rehearsal or come early to the next 
rehearsal for individual drill, if neces- 
sary. 






Planning Rehearsal Routine 


Most certainly the successful con- 
ductor will so plan each rehearsal that 
he knows exactly what to rehearse each 
minute and how many minutes he can 
spare for each number in preparation. 
He will also consider the fatigability 
of the members by interspersing num- 
bers which tax certain sections with 
others that are less trying. He will 
usually rehearse numbers in which the 
full orchestra is not required at the 
beginning or end of the rehearsal, so 
that the players who are not utilized 
may be excused. 

A frequent cause of failure on the 
part of conductors is neglecting to insist 
on punctuality of players attending re- 
hearsals. The concertmaster or first 
horn player may be late and thus de- 
lay the entire rehearsal for three or 
five minutes. At the next rehearsal, 
several more may be late. Half a dozen 
rehearsals further on, half the mem- 
bers are late. The punctual members 





The increasing opportunities for native conduc- 
tors of community orchestras in the United States 
are here discussed by Professor Maddy, head of 
the public school music department at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. As organizer in 1926, and 
subsequent conductor of the National High School 
Orchestra, and president and musical director of 
the National High School Orchestra and Band 
Camp at Interlochen, Mich., since its founding in 
1928, Professor Maddy has had a unique share 
in the training of student conductors. 

—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. 


show their disgust and interest begins 
to lag. 

The wise conductor will begin every 
rehearsal exactly on time, whether half 
the players are present or not, and con- 
tinue doing so until all realize that 
they will miss part of the rehearsal un- 
less they are exactly on time. Even 
if the music does not sound com- 
plete, those present are gainers, and 
the tardy ones will soon realize that 
they are the losers by coming late. 

Closing rehearsals exactly on time is 
equally important, for some members 
have other duties and a gradual disin- 
tegration of the orchestra during the 
final number or two is disheartening, 
to say the least. 


Studying Laws of Sound 


Thomas A. Edison once said that mu- 
sicians were the most ignorant mechan- 
icians in the world, for they operated 
sound producing machines’ without 
knowing the laws governing sound pro- 
duction. This is literally true of a 
large percentage of musicians to this 
day. The conductor, to be successful, 
must understand and interpret these 
laws to his players, if he hopes to be- 
come a master in tone blending and 
tonal effects, which are so vital a part 
of modern symphonic interpretations. 

The string section offers the most 
perplexing problems to most con- 
ductors. Whether string players should 
use up-bow, down-bow, “middle,” 
“frog” or “point,” are matters of choice 
in many instances and matters of ne- 
cessity in others. These may be de- 
cided by the concertmaster if the con- 
ductor has no choice, but the conductor 
should have a choice, and a definite 
choice which he can defend with logic. 

“Over the fingerboard,” cries the 
thoroughly schooled ‘conductor, and 
forthwith the string players slide their 
bows out over the fingerboard—for a 
moment or two. Soon they will go 
back again to the most convenient place 
for the bow to cross the strings; about 
midway between the bridge and the 
end of the fingerboard. It takes con- 
stant prodding for some little time to 
get string players to follow this order. 

The request for them to play “near 
the bridge” gets a similar response. 
Yet these two points of contact between 
bow and string define the widest range 
of expression of which the stringed 
instruments are capable. Why? The 
velvety tone resulting from the bow 
being drawn across the string at a 
point over the end of the fingerboard 
is caused by the smothering of certain 
upper partial tones, while the tense 
penetrating tone resulting from the bow 
crossing the string one-half inch from 
the bridge is caused by the addition of 
a larger number of upper partial tones. 
Consult a book on acoustics and you 
will fully understand this statement. 


Fundamentals and Overtones 


Briefly, every musical tone consists 
of a fundamental sound together with 
a varying number of concurrent tones, 
called “upper partial tones.” Hold 
down the loud pedal on your piano and 
strike low C powerfully, then listen 
and you will hear a dozen or more 





Joseph E. Maddy, Leader of the National High 
School Orchestra, Who Discusses the Need for 
Conductors 


upper partial tones which sound along 
with the fundamental tone, the low C. 
Beginning with the low C, you are like- 
ly to hear C, C, G, C, E, G, B flat, C, 
D, B, F sharp, G, A. B fat, B, C, C 
sharp, ete., each interval being closer 
than the last, and some of them out-of- 
tune, particularly B flat and F sharp. 
The difference in tone quality of the 
various musical instruments is caused 
by the different combination of upper 
partials which we hear along with the 
fundamental tone as sounded. 

For example, the notes of the flute 
are combined with only a few upper 
partials, and these are the ones nearest 
the fundamental, as C, C, G, C; while 
the notes of the trumpet are mixed with 
many of the more distant upper par- 
tials, those which are discordant to the 
human ear. Hence the difference in the 
tone quality of the flute and trumpet. 

The conductcr who thoroughly under- 
stands the principles of tone production 
and the laws of acoustics has at his 
command a vastly more expressive mu- 
sical machine than the conductor who 
depends upon temperament and musi- 
cal taste alone. He cannot expect 
much help from the members of his or- 
chestra. All his pleadings will bring 
only half satisfying results unless he 
knows the technique of the orchestra. 


Varieties of String Tone 


If you want the string tone to pene- 
trate through the brass, demand that 
the players’ bows cross the strings 
within a half-inch of the bridge, as 
long as you want that tone to pene- 
trate. If you want a smooth, velvety 
accompaniment by the strings, demand 
that the bows cross the strings at a 
point over the finger-board—as long as 
you want this effect. If you want a 
tremolo played pianissimo, demand that 
the players play at the point of their 
bows, over the fingerboard. If this is 
followed by a crescendo, have them 
gradually move the bow toward the 
bridge and at the same time shift the 
bow so that the “frog” comes nearer the 
strings. Fortissimo tremolo should be 
played nearer the middle, with the bow 
crossing the strings near the bridge. 

Several different pizzicato effects are 
possible. A knowledge of how and 
where to pluck the string is essential 
unless the conductor is willing to sub- 
mit to the sameness of the most com- 
mon practice in pizzicato. Examples: 


Banjo effect is produced by plucking 
the string very near the bridge; a 
ghostly pianissimo is possible by mere. 
ly touching the string, pressing jt 
slightly, then lifting the finger; a piz. 
zicato tone will resound longer if yj. 
brato is used when the string js 
plucked. 


Mastering Other Choirs of Orchestra 


But what of the winds? Each type 
of wind instrument has its peculiar 
problems, most of which, fortunately, 
are known by their players. But the 
well-informed conductor should know 
them also. For example, the horn play- 
er can vary the quality of tone consid- 
erably by changing the position of his 
hand in the bell slightly. But chang. 
ing this position is apt to affect the 
pitch. Therefore the conductor should 
know exactly what to ask for. 

Often the unschooled conductor un- 
knowingly demands the _ impossible 
from his players. How rapidly can a 
clarinetist articulate? A flutist? A 
trombonist? A bassoonist? Often a 
slightly slower tempo will bring clear 
articulation. The schooled conductor 
never demands the impossible. 

How ‘many conductors of amateur 
orchestras thoroughly understand the 
possibilities of the percussion section? 
Most musicians regard these _instru- 
ments as playthings—not musical in- 
struments. It is interesting to noite 
that, of the dozen universities accept- 
ing credits of courses given at Inter- 
lochen during the summer, not one will 
recognize the very important course 
“Percussion instruments and _ their 
uses,” which is given primarily for 
conductors. 

Does it matter whether the bass 
drum is struck in the center or near 
the edge? Where does your drummer 
strike? Does he ever strike in a dif- 
ferent place? If so, does he know 
why? Does the gong sound the same 
when struck in the middle or on the 
edge? Why do composers occasion- 
ally write in the score that the cymbal 
should be struck with timpani stick, or 
sticks? Does it mean that the cymbal 
should be struck near the centre or at 
the edge? What difference does it 
make? 


Training Efficient Conductors 


Here the average conductor of ama- 
teur players is entirely lost. Even 
symphony .conductors usually put up 
with whatever the percussionist chooses 
to bring forth, provided it “looks” like 
the instrument called for in the score. 
They do not know that a small, thick 
triangle sounds entirely different from 
a large, thin one; that there are sev- 
eral ways to produce a tambourine 
tremolo or roll, the effect varying 
greatly according to the method used; 
that several different methods of pro- 
ducing cymbal rolls result in as many 
different effects. They are afraid to 
criticise their percussionists for fear of 
showing their ignorance. Why 10 
learn to be master of the percussion 
situation? For more damage can be 
done by this section than all others 
combined. 

The conductor of school orchestras 
is helpless unless he knows all of the 
technique mentioned herein. For he 
must teach his players. Otherwise, 
who would? 

Perhaps the American conductor has 
never had his chance. But how many 
will be prepared when that chance 
comes, as it surely will in the nea? 
future? 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


All present-day composers and con- 
ductors are not reluctant to discuss 
their contemporaries, though just why 
the ravening scribes should want one 
composer’s opinion of another—or of 
all his compatriots—I cannot quite 


understand. I saw in your columns 
recently that Gustav Holst would not 
allow a word to pass his lips on this 
subject, and someone told me that Sir 
Thomas Beecham was as mute as the 
sphinx when contemporaries were men- 
tioned, although he chatted volubly 
about every other subject under the 
sun. Perhaps this particular reticence 
is merely an old English custom. But 
n—Ernst Toch is said to have been 
slightly exasperated by too close ques- 
tioning in this regard, and though he 
finally was brought to admit that 
Schonberg was the biggest man in 
Central Europe, the Viennese com- 
poser still cherished aggrieved feelings 
about the ordeal. 

At any rate, Ottorino Respighi seems 
to have no such scruples. One of my 
imps found him, clad in a brightly 
checked suit and a genial mood, sur- 
rounded by newspaper reporters, soon 
after his arrival here. 

Casella was mentioned, among other 

Italian lights, and Maestro Respighi 
grinned and was heard to murmur 
something. Ears were pricked up, and 
when the obliging Bruno Zirato had 
translated, a howl of mirth arose. What 
the composer-conductor had said was 
that he believed Casella was now com- 
posing in his forty-fourth manner. 
_ Respighi, while not quite as pointed 
In his wit as his fellow Philharmonic 
conductor, Sir Thomas, has the ability 
to turn a neat pleasantry. He got 
off another bon mot when he said that 
this was the royal year at La Scala— 
they had done “Figli di Re” (which 
turned out, much to several pressmen’s 
surprise, to be Humperdinck’s “Kénigs- 
kinder”), “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” Gior- 
dano’s “Il Re,” and “Belkis, Regina di 
Saba,” by “Re”-spighi. 

Signor “King-spighi” is planning a 
hew opera to be based on a book by 

Annunzio, he announced on this same 
occasion. It will be a new kind of 
opera, with no soloists—the choruses 
Will have to do all the work. It will 
be called “The Virgin and the City.” 
Which leads this old fellow to speculate 
on the probable difficulties of finding 


ruses qualified for either of the title 
S. 


* * * 


When recently Gerhart Hauptmann 
and Ottorino Respighi were visiting 





New York, it would have been the “psy- 
chological moment” for the Metropoli- 
tan to give a gala performance of the 
opera “La Campana Sommersa,” which 
the Italian composer fashioned from 
the noted German dramatist’s “Die 
versunkene Glocke.” 


If for no other reason, I’d have liked 
to hear again the delicious singing of 
Elisabeth Rethberg as Rautendelein 
and tickle my risibilities again with the 
unique aquatic makeup affected by De 
Luca as the sad waterman who lives 
in the well. I have always thought 
that this work, though it does not quite 
capture the atmosphere of the fine 
allegorical drama on which it is based, 
is one of the most stageworthy operas 
produced in the last decade or two. 

It would have gratified many of us to 
see Herr Hauptmann, who came over 
as official spokesman for the Goethe 
ceremony at Columbia University, rep- 
resented in the New York theatre, even 
if in a somewhat Italianized version. 
Though we have had such things as 
“The Weavers” and “Hannele” in other 
days, and Ethel Barrymore a decade 
ago gave a striking performance in 
“Rose Bernd,’ Hauptmann has been 
somewhat unjustly neglected in favor 
of a large number of frivolous writers 
of comedy from Central Europe, not 
forgetting the ubiquitous Hungarians. 

* * * 


Under the title “Early Encourage- 
ments to American Composers,” Sum- 
ner Salter has written a valuable 
article in the January Musical Quar- 
terly. That issue, by the way, teems 
with engaging articles, as I wrote you 
last time. 

I was delighted to read in the course 
of Mr. Salter’s article, which relates 
in chronological fashion the concerts in 
which the American composer figured 
in old Steinway Hall, etc., that our 
admired William J. Henderson, dean 
of New York music critics, was also a 
composer. Yes, sir, he was. And one 
of his compositions was a “Valse poco 
lento” for orchestra, which was played 
on April 15, 1891, at the third concert 
given by the Manuscript Society, when 
the author conducted it. 

None other than his colleague, the 
amazing, late Jim MHuneker, wrote 
about it as follows: 


“Mr. Henderson, of the Times, some- 
times called by funny editors ‘Master 
Willie,’ rather surprised the natives 
last Wednesday night at the Manu- 
script Society concert. Gentlemen who 
patrol this city with stuffed clubs con- 
cealed about their persons to use on 
luckless critics were simply unstarched 
when they heard Henderson’s clever 
‘Valse poco lento.” It is an unpre- 
tentious trifle, but scored delicately, 
and in some woodwind bits suggestive- 
ly and warmly. ... Give us some more, 
Master H.” 

Huneker knew what he was writing 
about. And Henderson has always 
known both what he was writing and 
what he was writing about. So that 
“Valse poco lento” was probably an ex- 
cellent piece of its genre. Where is it 
now? There may be conductors who 
would like to know, even in 1932, when 
a “Valse poco lento,” to be a novelty, 
must sound more like a “marche 
funébre” than what its title indicates. 
If you don’t believe it, listen to some 
of the new pieces, read their titles and 
try to find the point of connection. You 
win—there isn’t any! 

Speaking of critics who compose, or 
used to compose, how many of you 
know that Lawrence Gilman has writ- 
ten excellent music and that when 
Arthur Farwell was running his Wa 
Wan Press at Newton Centre, Mass. 
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(one of the first important ideal-music 
publishing enterprises to put into print 
some of the art music of our com- 
posers), he published Mr. Gilman’s 
“The Dream of Death” and “The 
Curlew,” settings for the recitation of 
the Yeats poems? 

I have never heard this music, but 
I am sure, if I know Mr. Gilman’s 
artistic credo, that it had distinction. 

A new kind of critics’ concert might 
be given some time. Instead of having 
the critics perform, why not have the 
program made up of music by the 
critics? or songs, say, with words and 
music by them, and chamber music, 
also. Pitts Sanborn is a first-rate poet, 
to name another creatively talented 
critic. 

* *” * 

The recent production by the Theatre 
Guild of the Irish play, “The Moon 
in the Yellow River,” by Denis John- 
ston of Dublin, makes me think of J. M. 
Synge and the neglect which his great 
plays have suffered these last years. 
There was a time when the Irish 
Renaissance movement was young and 
when our theatre people gave us a 
chance to see this fascinating drama. 
But now they put their time and money 
on a much less important product, such 
as Mr. Johnston’s “The Moon in the 
Yellow River.” 

Some find this play attractive, others 
condemn it. Fact is that the audiences 
are small and public interest lags in 
this production. They even had a sym- 
posium to stir up interest. 

Synge is Synge, and his plays are 
vital. Nothing more so than his tragic 
“Riders to the Sea,” which epitomizes 
the soul of his people, as do few 
modern nationalistic undertakings. 
“Riders to the Sea” has engaged the 
attention of several of our composers. 
The late Henry F. Gilbert wrote an 
orchestral piece based on it, and 
Reginald L. Sweet has made an opera 
of it. By the way, what has happened 
to that opera? Why don’t we hear it? 
I understand that it contains excellent 
music. The subject is enthralling. 

Must we always listen to the lesser 
music of well-known composers? Is it 
because Mr. Sweet has conducted him- 
self modestly and had but little in the 
way of publicity that conductors are 
timid about undertaking his opera? If 
so, let them remember that there is 
more credit in being a Henley, dis- 
covering good talents as yet little 
known, than in being a satellite of 
that which is temporarily the thing 
of the hour. Those “things of the 
hour” rarely last more, you know, than 
“See BOWE.” «x 

* * * 


What a charming operetta they have 
done again in “Das Lied ist aus” at 
New York’s Europa Theatre! The 
composer once more is Robert Stolz, 
the story is by Walter Reich, the direc- 
tion Geza von Bolvary’s; in short, the 
three musketeers who made “Zwei 
Herzen im drei-viertel Takt.” Stolz 
has some of his finest tunes, notably 
the jazzy song about “if” in the first 
part and the song from which the film 
takes its title, the latter a sustained 
lyrical piece on the lines of Lehar’s 
“Dein ist mein ganzes Herz.” 

“Das Lied ist aus” is superbly sung 
by Marcel Wittrisch of the Berlin 
Staatsoper, who is engaged from time 
to time by the leading German film 
companies. He has a fine voice, a 
faultless delivery and diction. Of 
course, we never hear such German 
singers over here in opera, as the only 
German tenors we bring are those for 
Wagner operas. But make no mistake. 
They have men for their Rodolfo, 
Cavaradossi and Pinkerton roles who 
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George Antheil’s “Ballet Mécanique” Startled 
the World a Few Years Ago, and a Concert for 
Eight Instruments, Performed at a League of 
Composer’s Concert on March 6, Showed This 
Composer Still in the Vanguard of the Moderns 





are satisfying as vocalists. And 
Wittrisch is one of them. 
* * * 


Bernard Wagenaar is coming along. 
He had a busy day on March 9, when 
in the afternoon Nina Koshetz sang 
his song, “Calmes dans le demi jour,” 
at her recital at the Juilliard School, 
while in the evening at Town Hall the 
Gordon String Quartet gave the 
premiere of his Second String Quartet, 
and at the Schola Cantorum at Car- 
negie Hall Harriet Van Emden sang 
his “Three Chinese Songs” assisted by 
him, Lucile Lawrence and Quinto 
Maganini. 

Wagenaar is a fine musician, and I 
am glad he is beginning to be better 
known. Toscanini intended to play his 
Second Symphony this season, but as he 
did not return for the balance of the 
season, it is postponed until he takes 
up his baton again at the Philharmonic. 

* o* * 


Now that the Metropolitan is gen- 
erally believed to be reconsidering a 
reorganization of its management cor- 
poration at the end of this season, the 
old, old rumor about the company con- 
sidering going to Radio City after all 
is again in circulation. According to 
my informants, the operatic powers 
have been delighted and _ probably 
somewhat surprised at the success of 
the new broadcast series. 

Latest reports indicate that new nego- 
tiations have been opened between 
Owen D. Young. representing the radio 
interests, and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
the patron god of the new super-build- 
ing-development in the Fifties. 

Perhaps, instead of milling through 
Thirty-ninth Street, we may yet sweep 
up in our Rolls-Royces through a mid- 
town plaza when we attend Mr. Gatti’s 
brand-new’ restoration of Verdi’s 
“Nabucco” in the year 1938. Perhaps 
in that dim, distant future, the old Met, 
with its glories of crimson and gilt, 
may be the home of a golf-course or a 
flea circus. I could only regret the 
latter eventuality, says your 
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BERLIN REVIVES MEMORIES OF THE OPERATIC “MAUVE DECADE” 





Passing of Gadski and Return of 
Lieban Recall Notable Vocal Era 


By GERALDINE DE COURCY 


29ERLIN, March 10.—While the 
month of February has 
slipped from the Berlin cal- 
endar uneventfully, it has 
nevertheless held two poignant experi- 
ences for those whose musical memories 
dwell lingeringly on the now almost 
obsolete vocal splendors of the Mauve 
Decade. 

The first was the passing of Mme. 
Johanna Gadski, one of the last of the 
great Wagnerian singers of the former 
epoch, whose wonderful art at times 
seemed still untouched by the clouding 
influences of time. Since the war she 
had played no direct part in the mu- 
sical life of her own country, but had 
made important contributions to the 
furtherance of German music in Amer- 
ica. Those informal occasions in her 
Berlin home when she dispensed her 
gifts with the gracious and lavish ges- 
ture of the great artist will ever re- 
main an unforgettable experience for 
those privileged to enjoy the personal 
friendship of this richly gifted and 
rarely lovable personality. 

The second event was provided by the 
veteran Julius Lieban, who by way of 
celebrating his seventy-fifth birthday 
returned to the State Opera to give all 
the Wagnerian young bloods a taste 
of how the “Rheingold” Mime really 
should be done. Lieban’s career dates 
from 1870, when he was a member of 
Angelo Neumann’s “Richard Wagner 
Theatre Company” under Wagner’s 
own supervision. After the disbanding 
of this organization, he was associated 
with the Leipzig Opera for a time and 
then came to the Royal Opera in Ber- 
lin, where for over three decades his 
portrayals of David and Mime (which 
had received the imprimatur of Wag- 
ner himself) were held to be the most 
perfect expression of legitimate Wag- 
nerian style. 





A Famous Wagnerian Honored 


At this guest performance, the in- 
itiated listener could catch the shimmer 
of the old-time mastery, and could still 
glory in the untarnished perfection of 
this pure “Sprechgesany.” In fact, at 
one or two moments when the voice 
dropped its dwarf-like timbre for tones 
of suaver vocal contour, it had the 
actual ring of that vitality and quality 
that are the handmaidens of maturity. 
An astonishing revelation! 

Lieban was enthusiastic in praise of 
the State Opera’s new “Rheingold” 
production and of the excellent Al- 
berich of Eugen Fuchs, who sang it for 
the first time and without rehearsal. 
He questioned, however, the authentic- 
ity of a Mime clad in a fur jerkin 
rather than in the leather “Kittel” of 
Wagnerian tradition, to say nothing of 
the fact of its extreme discomfort to 
the singer! 

The opera houses have all been mark- 
ing time while awaiting the spring out- 
put of novelties, which will include 
Weill’s new work, “Die Burgschaft,” 
at the Civic Opera, and Windt’s “An- 
dromache” at the State Opera. Beyond 
the fact that the Civic Opera has re- 
duced its prices 10%, with the an- 
nouncement of a 40% drop the first of 
next season, nothing of any interest has 
transpired in these precincts since the 


holidays. Concert activities, on the 
other hand, have taken on a new im- 
petus and orchestral concerts, espe- 
cially, have been as frequent and as 
varied as the most heterogeneous pub- 
lic might demand. 


Kleiber Gives Toch Novelty 


Kleiber undoubtedly drew the cream 
of the orchestral novelties at his sec- 
ond symphony concert when he gave 
the first performance of Ernst Toch’s 
most recent work, “Music for Orchestra 
and Solo Baritone.” The composition 
is in four parts and opens with a slow 
instrumental prelude of sombre hue. 
This is followed by the baritone solo, 
which is at first contemplative in char- 
acter and almost entirely unaccom- 
panied throughout. After a short in- 
strumental interlude by oboes and bas- 
soons, the solo voice resumes in a more 
passionate key and works up gradually 
to a climax of almost heroic emphasis. 
The work then closes with a short or- 
chestral passage, as it began. This is 
fine, sensitive music of a superior or- 
der, bearing the stamp of poetry and 
Toch’s pervading sense of rhythmic 
values. The excellent Hermann Schey 
was the soloist, and delivered the ex- 
tremely taxing work with great finish 
and vocal beauty. 

Kleiber, whose concert activities at 
the State Opera have been curtailed, 
because of necessity for retrenchment, 
has branched out into broader fields 
and announced three classical concerts 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
the management of the Backhaus Mu- 
sical Bureau. The first of these con- 
certs, on Feb. 19, in keeping with the 
Russian program scheme, embraced 
Moussorgsky’s “Night on the Bald 
Mountain,” Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, and Rachmaninoff’s Concerto in 
C Minor, the last ineptly played by a 
young soloist. 

As long as concert conditions are as 
they are in Berlin, someone deserves 
hearty commendation for the enter- 
prise manifested in thus increasing 
Kleiber’s appearances as a symphonic 
conductor. It would be very regret- 
table if a musician of his parts should 
be forced into the background, while 
the Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
large concert-going public that follows 
in its train are the bait for every stroll- 
ing Kapellmeister with more ambition 
than self-analysis. 

Klemperer’s second concert at the 
Kroll Opera was not so brilliant as his 
debut, owing to the handicap imposed 
by the changing personnel of his or- 
chestra. The orchestral body of the 
State Opera, through the acquisition 
of the Kroll Orchestra, is now such a 
huge organization that its makeup is 
continually in a state of flux, owing to 
the number of performers at disposi- 
tion. With a limited number of re- 
hearsals, the conductor is forced to 
adapt himself each time to a changing 
instrument. This, under Klemperer’s 
disciplinary methods, is an almost in- 
superable drawback and goes far to ex- 
plain the lack of serenity and elemen- 
tary suavity that characterized this 
concert. 

After returning from his recent tri- 
umphal foreign tournée with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Furtwangler’s ac- 


tivities included no 
less than three 
appearances in one 
week—first his sym- 
phony concert, then a 
special concert for 
the benefit of the Un- 
employment Dole, and 





A Famous Wagnerian 
of Other Days Who Re- 
cently Returned to the 
Berlin Stage in a Gala 
Performance at Seven- 
ty-Five: Julius Lieban 
in His Celebrated Role 


as Mime in ‘“Rhein- 
gold” (Left) With 
Peter Cornelius, as 


Siegfried, from an Old 
Photograph taken 
during a Guest Per- 
formance at the Royal 
Opera in Copenhagen 





last, one of the great 
popular concerts; all 
sold out, as usual. 
The seventh sym- 
phony concert was 
altogether the finest 
concert that Furt- 
wiangler has given us 
this winter. Artur Schnabel played Bee- 
thoven’s C Major Concerto. Never has 
this eminent pianist evinced such sov- 
ereignty in all phases of performance. 
The clarity and precision of tonal 
quality, the intellectual grasp of the 
entire fabric, and the sculpturesque 
alignment of every detail constituted 
pianism of the most superb order. A 
gorgeous performance of Bruckner’s 
Ninth Symphony completed the list. 


Furtwangler has also been doing 
some active electioneering for his or- 
chestra and in a talk which he recently 
gave before the Deutsche Gesellschaft, 
he underscored once more the orches- 
tra’s significance in connection with 
Germany’s musical prestige at home 
and abroad. As he pointed out, most 
of the members are young performers 
who have joined the orchestra since he 
assumed direction; in fact, only two 
members played under von Biilow and 
less than half a dozen under Nikisch, 
so that the present ensemble is practi- 
cally a Furtwangler product. To the 
consternation of his hearers, he insinu- 
ated that unless the City Fathers rise 
to the responsibility of their pledges, 
he cannot be expected to hold his side 
of the bargain! 


Kunwald Launches Premiere Concerts 


Dr. Kunwald has launched a new ven- 
ture with the Berlin Symphony Or- 
chestra and has announced a special 
series of “premiere” performances, in 
which new works of young composers 
will be given a hearing. As the ex- 
penses of the concerts are to be borne 
by the interested composers, the State 
Academy of Music has placed its audi- 
torium at disposition free of charge 
and the “Gema” Society, which controls 
the royalties on public performances, 
has also made considerable concessions 
that will assist in reducing the initial 
expenses. 

The first concert presented the Fourth 
Symphony by Norbert von Hannen- 
heim, a Piano Concerto by Sonia Gra- 
matté and a song cycle by Grete von 





Photograph Obtained Specially for MUSICAL AMERICA from the 
Private Collection of Julius Lieban 


Zieritz. Hannenheim, a pupil of Jem- 
nitz and Schonberg, is recognized as a 
promising talent, particularly in the 
realm of “abstract” music. The new 
work was developed on Schénbergian 
lines and was a capable composition, 
although exceedingly complicated in 
form and development, as was also the 
von Zieritz song cycle. Sonia Gra- 
matté, who has been a pupil of Schrek- 
er for over five years, understands how 
to mint agreeable music. She, there- 
fore, walked off with most of the hon- 
ors and applause of the evening. 


Prokofieff Plays His Concerto 


Prokofieff also paid Berlin a long 
overdue visit and disarmed the skepti- 
cal by the staggering bravura with 
which he delivered his Third Concerto 
to the accompaniment of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Unfortunately, the 


lack of rhythmical contact between the’ 


conductor and soloist made a good deal 
of the work sound like a hectic study 
in syncopation, but Prokofieff’s imper- 
turbable calm carried him through the 
ordeal with becoming brilliance. 

Albert Spalding paid us his annual 
visit and with the assistance of Coen- 
raad Bos, gave us some memorable 
Brahms and Reger in his most distin- 
guished and finished manner. 

Several new pianists have been heard. 
Beveridge Webster, an _ exceedingly 
promising young pianist of the Schnabel 
school, achieved a brilliant success at 
his first Berlin concert, to which the 
echoes of recent triumphs in London 
with Klemperer had attracted a notable 
audience. The intellectual discipline, 
restrained virtuosity and strict objec 
tivity that mark the work of this young 
artist should carry him far amongst 
those who appreciate the subtleties of 
really fine piano playing. Simor Barer 
of Riga gave Berlin a second exhibition 
of his astounding technical adroitness, 
and the young American, Leonard 
Shure (also a Schnabel product), sus 
tained his already established reputa- 
tion for cultivated playing in an 4 
Schumann program. 
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Recital-Giving Plan Creates a New 
Professton for Goncert Artists 


is the second of two articles by Mr. 

describing a novel plan for giving con- 

certs before school audiences throughout the coun- 

try. Mr. Clarke, an accomplished musician, is 

managing director of the National Music League, 
Inc. which is sponsoring this plan. 

’ Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA 


By Eric T. CLARKE 


¥ large town. Many a concert 
artist has passed through it 
without knowing. And if you 
speak of concerts in Newark, most peo- 
ple will think you are speaking of the 
metropolis of New Jersey. Yet New- 
ark, N. Y., is a town of some impor- 
tance. It has an up-to-date school sys- 
tem—one which is interested in music. 
Incidentally, Newark, N. Y., was the 
one-hundredth town this season to take 
up with our plan of concerts in schools. 
It happens also that it was our fiftieth 
town this season in New York State 
alone. 

Now, though the total number of 
school systems having these concerts 
stands at the moment at one hundred 
and ten, there is something about the 
one-hundredth which causes one to re- 
joice and hoist the flag. For when any- 
thing passes the century mark, it has 
passed the experimental stage—it has 
arrived. 

This is the position today, just three 
years since we first started building the 
structure of this movement. So it may 
be as well to go back to our early days 
and to take a look at the foundations. 
We have grounded them in the belief 
that concerts can flourish only if they 
compete with other forms of entertain- 
ment and social enjoyment. 

Statistics are said to show that barely 
two per cent of the population go to 
concerts. If this is so, it means, among 
other things, that concerts have been 
priced too high, for surely the number 
of people interested im music must 
make a much greater percentage of the 
population. The trouble has been that 
the concerts have not been organized 
nan economical manner. The concert 
business stands today still in much the 
same disorganized state as vaudeville 
did fifty years ago, when B. F. Keith 
started to pull it together. What the 
concert business needs is an economic 
touring sequence; what the artist needs 
's steady employment. 





A Logical Civic Centre 


In many towns the school auditorium 
s the logical musical civic centre of the 
‘ommunity. If only we could bring ar- 
Usts to the town, we might gradually 
sevelop concerts for adults in the very 
uildings which they’d paid for with 
their taxes, at prices which they could 
afford to pay. There is in every town 
a Parent-Teacher Association, ready to 
“operate, as that excellent organiza- 
— always is. Then there are the 
oa and other clubs interested in 
: sic, all ready to hand. Yet we found, 
ae a to go direct to the com- 
oa y, that there was one human fact 

ich We could not overcome. This was 


t ‘ 
a only a small proportion of the 
ray in any community had any 


nea eaten of music. 
sdeett y have a way of wanting well- 
or ized names and paying a high 

© accordingly. To attract such an 


Adults 





audience is a social rather than a mu- 
sical problem, and organizations al- 
ready existed to develop this kind of 
concert music. 

So, emphasizing program rather than 
personality, we allied ourselves with 
the army of public school music super- 
visors. We decided to bring to life, as 


it were, the music which they were 
In this way we 


teaching in school. 


it, for we found out many things. For 
example, a show of hands in two schools 
proved that barely five per cent of the 
audience had ever heard (or heard of) 
the Humoreske. This and other similar 
experiences taught us that what is trite 
to a musician is probably new to school 
students. We found, too, that the same 
program is good for the fifth grade 
through to junior high school. For 
high school audiences, a special pro- 
gram is needed. Below fifth grade, it 


‘is hardly advisable to go, although we 


have a full record of experience down 
to kindergarten. We found that if the 
artist has won the interest of the listen- 
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FSTABLISHING CONCERT CENTRES IN THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


ups. Adults, with their perfunctory ap- 
plause, often lead an artist to believe 
he has succeeded when actually he has 
failed. Not so the students. They show 
their feelings with an unspoiled frank- 
ness that is truly refreshing. They 
never leave you in doubt. If you’ve 
succeeded, you know it from their eager 
faces, their furious applause. But if 
you have not succeeded—I should say, 
if you are not succeeding—you will 
know it from the restlessness, from the 
shuffling, from the ill-concealed conver- 
sation, not to speak of cat-laughs. 

One thing became clear at the very 
beginning. You cannot appeal to the 





A Typical Audience of Young Listeners Which Gathered in the Nitschman High School of Bethlehem, Pa., to Hear a Recital Given Under the National 


would be building a new generation of 
concert-goers. 

The United States is rich, musically. 
We can boast excellent conservatories, 
with the finest teachers; we have many 
splendid artists, promising composers; 
there is wealth. All we need is audi- 
ences. So, building the audience of the 
future has become the chief part of our 
job thus far. 

Beginning with Familiar Music 

Now there have been all sorts of per- 
formances in schools. But nobody, so 
far as I am aware, has ever before set 
about it to tie the music in with the 
school curriculum. Certainly nobody 
seemed to know what sort of music 
should be performed before school stud- 
ents. The supervisors themselves ex- 
pressed no preference. So, three years 
ago, we assembled an advisory com- 
mittee particularly for this purpose, in- 
viting those who had identified them- 
selves with music in education. “Don’t 
shoot over their heads. Don’t run the 
risk of boring them; and give the 
students program notes.” This was the 
gist of the advice we got; good advice, 
too. 

As the programs were to be of class- 
period length (about fifty minutes) and 
as we wanted variety, and yet were in- 
tending to perform the standard an- 
notated program to students of all ages, 
we decided for our first season on a 
policy of “music which everyone should 
know.” So we hunted over the lists of 
music memory contests, the catalogues 
of educational recordings, ete. Dvorak’s 
Humoreske, Beethoven’s Minuet in G, 
the Gypsy Rondo from Haydn’s first 
trio; these typify the programs for our 
first season. It. was salon music and 
encore music, mostly. In fine, a “chest- 
nut” policy. 

There’s a lot to be said for such a 
program policy; I’m glad we followed 


ers, it is possible to commit Bach and 
Beethoven on them with impunity. So, 
for the second season, we adopted the 
reverse of the usual recital program. 
We programmed the lesser numbers 
and inserted the heavier music by an- 
nouncement from the platform. 


Range of Repertoire Widened 


For this season, growing more self- 
reliant after our experience with half 
a million listeners, we’ve been taking a 
stronger educational line. To illustrate: 
Beethoven’s Theme and Variations Op. 
121A for piano trio; Bach’s Prelude 
from the Sixth Violin Sonata; Domenico 
Scarlatti’s Sonata in D Minor—these 
take the place of the aforesaid “chest- 
nuts.” To assure success with these 
programs, we now print special notes 
for the teachers to use in preparing 
their classes, and we find that the ap- 
preciation is much greater where such 
study beforehand has been given. The 
regular printed program notes are also 
of great help. These “heavier” numbers 
are often the highlights in the perfor- 
mance. And it is interesting to find 
that when the program has to be 
lengthened for an evening concert be- 
fore an audience of adults, we are usu- 
ally asked to lighten it by adding some 
more familiar numbers! 

Of course, we’ve made our mistakes, 
too. The Schubert Serenade fell flat. 
At first, I couldn’t understand why, for 
it was well sung. Finally we concluded 
that it expressed a phase of romantic 
love with which adolescent Americans 
are not in sympathy. Songs like the 
“Erlkénig” now take the place of the 
Serenade. 


The Art of Pleasing the Young 


Performing for student audiences is 
a new art. School children have none 


of those polite concealments which are 
possessed by the more civilized grown- 


Music League Plan in Their Own School Auditorium 


ears of students, any more than you 
can to the ears of adults, until you 
have satisfied their eyes. After the 
opening concert, we recalled our first 
attraction to give it special coaching 
in stage business. And from that day 
on, we have had each concert group 
specially coached in its entrances, exits, 
announcements, its variety in acknowl- 
edging applause. Children are nat- 
urally restless and fidgety, and even 
experienced artists, I find, have a great 
deal to learn in the technique of ap- 
pealing to them. There was one who 
made the mistake of talking down to 
his audience; he’s cured now. 

To succeed in performingsbefore ju- 
venile audiences, the artist need not 
be any well-advertised name. Unlike 
adults, children judge the personality 


(Continued on page 33) 








Soviet Opens Musical 
Competition 


OSCOW, March 16.—The Mos- 

cow Grand Opera announces 
a contest for a new opera and 
ballet, libretto and music, to cele- 
brate the fifteenth anniversary of 
the Bolshevist revolution. For the 
opera a first prize of 20,000 rubles 
is offered, a second prize of 12,000 
rubles and a third of 5000 rubles. 
Identical prizes are offered for the 
ballet. Entries for the contest 
will be received up to March 1 of 
next year. 

There will be a special musical 
performance at the Moscow Opera 
House next November of an opera 
with a first prize of 10,000 rubles 
and a second prize of 5000 and a 
symphony with prizes of 7000, 4000 
and 3000 rubles. 
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Koussevitzky Gives New 5, afternoon. The program: Beecham Revives Boccherini 
: . ° Concerto in D Major. .Carl Philipp Em. Bach N York Philharmonic-S h 
Hindemith Work — Moli- (Arranged by Maximilian Steinberg) Vises Wendie. anaes Ga 
e Konzertmusik for Strings and Brass . » £ ° 
nari Introduces Theme Hindemith Carnegie Hall, March 6, afternoon. 
rhe {Pica time in New York) ioe The program: 
and Variations by Res- —— Ne a in D Major...... Sibelius Symphony in C Major, Op. 16, No.3 
. + . : + cs Boccherini 
pighi with P hiladelphia A fortunate program, this one, for Symphony in F Major, No. 3....... Brahms 
Mr. Koussevitzky, and consequently Don Quixote Cor ercceresessecseos Strauss 


Orchestra — Russian List, 
Including Prokofieff ‘Third 
Symphony, Led by Sto- 
kowski with Same Organ- 
ization—First Concert of 
Ethel Leginska’s Woman’s 
Symphony and Last of 
Philharmonic Children’s 
Series—Hadley Leads His 
Symphony with Manhat- 
tan Orchestra 


N ADDITION to Ottorino Respighi’s 
“Maria Egiziaca,” which was given 
a world premiere with the composer 
conducting the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, and which is chronicled on 
another page, the orchestral fortnight 
was filled with novelties, brought by 
the Boston and Philadelphia forces. A 
newcomer to the New York orches- 
tral field was Ethel Leginska, with her 
Woman’s Symphony. 


Koussevitzky Plays Sibelius and Hin- 
demith 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitz- 
ky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, March 
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one of which he gave a fine account. 
Only in the concerto of the “Hamburg 
Bach” was he inclined to disclose some- 
thing less than the innate style of this 





Ethel Leginska, Who Appeared as Leader in the 
First Concert of Her Newly Organized Woman's 
Symphony 


charming, though unimportant, piece. 
Mr. Steinberg’s task, done at this con- 
ductor’s request, was to set for flute, 
two oboes (English horn in the slow 
movement), bassoon, horn and strings 
a piece originally conceived for such 
older instruments as the quinton, viola 
d’amore, viola da gamba and bass viol, 
plus our present day violin. In the 
main his arrangement is clear and 
sounds fresh, but occasionally his part 
for horn, his use of mutes in the vio- 
lins and the solo for English horn in 
the Andante seem thoroughly out of the 
picture. The close of the first move- 
ment was an unhappy moment in 
ragged rhythm. 

Of the Hindemith one must record 
that it was a magnificent proclamation 
of one of the finest new pieces by this 
German modernist. In omitting the 
woodwinds, Hindemith has made a very 
successful and interesting experiment. 
The two movements, which comprise 
the work, are well contrasted, themat- 
ically valid, and are further proof of 
the strength of this composer’s utter- 
ance when at his best. 

But it was Sibelius’s glorious sym- 
phony which won the day. It has ever 
been a thing of strange beauty, with its 
surging themes and rhythms. Mr. 
Koussevitzky led it with a burning en- 
thusiasm, which at times almost bor- 
dered on passionate Russian feeling, 
rather than controlled Finnish emotion. 
We are very grateful to him, however, 
for playing it so warmly, for thus only 
can its message be made known to the 
many who to date remain uninitiated. 

The audience hailed conductor and 
orchestra at the close, as they did 
throughout the afternoon. There was a 
warm reception of the rarely played 
Ravel piece, which contains early evi- 
dence of the uncanny skill in instru- 
mentation which later won its composer 
“Boléro” fame. This “Rhapsodie Es- 
pagnole,” however, has lasted twenty- 
five years. Who will vouch as long 
a life for the devastating biology of the 
“Boléro” ?—devastating, that is, the 
first time you hear it! A. 


Solo viola, René Pollain 
Solo ’cello, Alfred Wallenstein 


The Boccherini symphony was, tech- 
nically, the best piece of playing of the 
afternoon. It is placid, melodic music 
with hints of Gluck here and there. 
Its curious scoring for strings, flutes 
and horns did not, in view of the large 
orchestra, sound thinnish, as might 
have been expected. The work has 
been played here before in recent sea- 
sons. 

The Brahms was given a somewhat 
flat performance, not in pitch, but in 
absence of lift. The first movement 
was somewhat over-melodized, if there 
could be such a term, and the magnifi- 
cent close was impaired by the brass’s 
drowning out the lovely string pas- 
sage. The slow movement was the 
most Brahmsian. 

The Strauss had its moments, partic- 
ularly in the melodic parts, but here 
again there was an absence of. the 
sharp focus, the spiritual uplift that 
must be present to make any music 
really arresting. The audience, how- 
ever, did not apparently notice any 
such lack, and Sir Thomas was not 
only applauded but rewarded with 
shouts of “Bravo!” 

Mr. Wallenstein played his solo bits 
extremely well. Mr. Pollain was less 


effective. 
Hadley Leads His Symphony 
Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, 


Henry Hadley, conductor. Soloists, Ger- 
trude Bonime, pianist, and Henrietta 
Bagger, mezzo-soprano. Waldorf-Asto- 
ria, March 6, evening. The program: 
Overture to “The Secret of Suzanne’”’ 
Wolf-Ferrari 
Concerto in A Minor............ Schumann 
Miss Bonime 
Aria, “Gerechter Gott’’ from ‘Rienzi’ 
Wagner 
Miss Bagger 
i ere Coleridge-Taylor 
Symphony No. 4, in D Minor (‘‘North, 
WOU, BOGE, WE Pecccscccsscns Hadley 


The sparkling Wolf-Ferrari overture 
and the compellingly rhythmic Coler- 
idge-Taylor work were attractively pre- 
sented. 

Miss Bonime gave a highly success- 
ful performance of the Schumann con- 
certo, one in which the lyric quality of 
the work was captured and the balance 
of orchestra and player maintained. 
Miss Bagger, the possessor of an at- 
tractive voice, scarcely did justice to 
the taxing “Rienzi” air. But she 
showed both intelligence and promise. 

The conductor’s fourth symphony, 
which had its premiere in 1911 at the 
Norfolk Festival, is a work of rich 
melodic content. It skillfully employs 
folk themes and other local color de- 
vices to portray the varied aspects of 
the American scene. It is a work well 
worth reviving. Doctor Hadley gave it 
a colorful and effective performance. 


Molinari Gives Respighi Variations 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Bernardino 
Molinari, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
March 8, evening. The program: 


Suite from Op. 5 
(Transcribed by Ettore Pinelli) 


Metamorphoseon modi XII (Theme and 
VORMMEED cesccceccccestiscene Respighi 
(First time in New York) 


WR FP vince scccsvcevcseccnceenes Debussy 
“Till Eulenspiegel”’......... Richard Strauss 


For his second concert, Maestro 
Molinari again chose a program of 
special interest. The Corelli suite, 
transcribed by Pinelli, proved to be 
a splendid setting for strings of a 
Sarabande, Gigue and Badinerie from 
the great violinist-composer’s famous 





Sylvan Levin, Who Played the Piano Obbligato is 
Scriabin’s “Prometheus,” with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Stokowski 


“Opera Quinta.” Under Maestro 
Molinari’s careful guidance the string 
choirs played this music gloriously, 
The Respighi work, twelve variations 
on an original theme, was given in 
the presence of the composer, who 
bowed from his box several times at 
the close. It is one of the Bolognese 
composer’s best new works, strong in 
both material and in its facture. Con- 
spicuous in it is the series of cadenza: 
in Variation VI, in which the solo 
instruments of the orchestra distin- 
guished themselves. A word of praise 
for Flora Greenwood, the second 
harpist of the orchestra, who learned 


* the difficult harp part in this varia- 


tion when Edna Phillips, first harpist, 
became ill, and played it admirably 
without a rehearsal. 

Of the Strauss and Debussy, too, 
it may be recorded that the perfor- 
mances were noteworthy. The audience 
gave the conductor and his men re- 
sounding proof of its enon 


Closes Children’s Series 


Philharmonic Symphony, children’s 
concert, Ernest Schelling, conductor. 
Soloist, Nina Koshetz, soprano. Car- 
negie Hall, March 12, morning. The 
program: 


Allegro from ‘Unfinished’? Symphony 

LRU NGNAEREUSAESAERKE SADE RRA DET OS Schubert 
“Peer Gynt” Suite, No. 1...........: Grieg 
a rrrrrerrire terre a Foote 
Berceuse and “Ai-du-du’’...... Gretchaninoff 
a re Rachmaninoff 
WE”) = -& han. 0decudecnaneten Stravinsky 

Mme. Koshetz 

Song by Audience: “Santa Lucia” ... ---+ 
Guamtere, “HORT... 6006s cece Tchaikovsky 


This was Mr. Schelling’s final con- 
cert of the children’s series. The pro 
gram was a request one. Further i 
terest was added by the fact that prizes 
for the best notebooks were awar 
and announcements made of the re 
sults of the “Children’s Crusade” for 
the Musicians’ Emergency Aid. Mme. 
Koshetz sang in place of Mme. Anna 
Case Mackay, who had been announce 
but was prevented by _ indisposition 
from appearing. 

Mr. Schelling played all the works 
with his customary fervor and to the 
delight of his youthful audience. Mme. 
Koshetz won tremendous applause @ 
had to repeat the second Gretchanino 
song. 

The winning team in the Crusade 
was captained by Anton Hofmann, 
eight-year son of Josef Hofmann, the 
pianist. The team headed by Mary 
Biddle won second place. 

Medals for the best notebooks were 
awarded to Jim Dunlop, aged pe 
Mitchell Mulholland, aged thirteen, a? 
Madeline Butt, aged twelve. Edit 
Sawin, aged twelve, turned in a _ 
book that was of prize standard, bu 

(Continued on page 74) 
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SPRING’S APPROACH FINDS MUSICIANS IN VARIED PASTIMES 


Tito Schipa, Fa- 
mous Concert and 
Opera Tenor, with 
Mrs. Schipa, as 
They Sailed Re- 
cently on the Ma- 
jestic for Europe. 
Mr. Schipa Will 
Fulfill a Number 
of Operaand 
Concert Engage- 
ments Abroad, 
Before Returning 
to America Next 
October 


As She Arrived on the Paris for an American 

Concert Tour Recently, Maria Kurenko, Rus- 

sian Soprano, Wore a Happy Expression at the 

Prospect of Seeing Again Her Numerous 
Saying “Au Revoir” to America: Albert Spalding and Friends in This Country 
Mrs. Spalding Sail on the Bremen. The Noted Violin- 
ist ls Now in the Midst of His Annual European : 7 
Tour, During Which He Will Be Heard in Some Fifty At Right: Louise Bernhardt, 

Engagements Chicago Civic Opera Con- 
tralto, Shows Carleton Smith 
Chicago Music Lecturer, a 
Spanish Shawl Formerly Used 
by Geraldine Farrar in her 
“Carmen” Performances 
with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Miss Bernhardt 
Has Worn This Memento 
Frequently in Her Recitals, 
Which Include Arias from 
the Bizet Opera 


~ an 


Below: The Notable Assem- 
blage Which Gathered in 
Warsaw to Celebrate the 
Bicentenary of George 
Washington. President 
Moscicki, of Poland, Is Seen 
Seated, With the Ministers 
of War and Finance on His 
Left, and at the Right, the 
Ambassadors from Japan, the 
Czech Republic, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Other Coun- 
tries. Olga D’Allaz, Ameri- 
can Singer, Is Seated in 
the Centre Beside Major 
Jaeger, Her Husband 





4 


preparing for a Motor Jaunt: Guiomar Novaes at Her Home, “Villa das Hortencias” in Sao 
aulo, Brazil. The Pianist, After an Absence of Five Years, Will Return to the United 
States in October for an Extensive Tour 
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PARIS HEARS “ELEKTRA” AND DE BREVILLE NOVELTY 


“Eros Vi aingueur, 
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Lyric Allegory, 


Given Opera-Comique Hearing 


By GILBERT CHASE 


ARIS, March 15.—With the 

production at the Opéra-Comi- 

que on Feb. 8 of “Eros Vain- 

queur,” Pierre de Bréville’s “ly- 
ric tale” in three acts and four scenes, 
tardy justice was rendered to what is 
described in Grove’s as “one of the im- 
portant French dramatic works at the 
beginning of the twentieth century.” 
First performed at Brussels in 1910, 
“Eros Vainqueur” was given in concert 
form by the Schola Cantorum of Paris 
in 1922, but it received no stage pro- 
duction in the French capital until M. 
Louis Masson gave it at the Opéra- 
Comique, where it is now enjoying con- 
siderable success. 

The libretto, by Jean Lorrain, is in 
verse and faithfully reflects the literary 
tastes which prevailed in France at the 
time when it was written. The action, 
ostensibly laid in Illyria during the 
Italian Renaissance, is unfolded in a 
half-legendary, half-mythological at- 
mosphere, in which the realistic and 
the fantastic are naively blended. As 
indicated in the title, the story deals 
with the triumph of love, personified by 
Eros, and the plot, if such it can be 
called, is exceedingly simple. 


A “Fin de Siécle” Fable 


Three princesses, with the poetic 
names of Tharsyle, Argine and 
Floriane, are kept in strict seclusion 
by their father, who is determined that 
they shall never know the power of 
love. Eros, resentful of being thus 
excluded, is equally determined to es- 
tablish his legitimate sway over the 
hearts of the three princesses. This he 
succeeds in doing by entering the pal- 
ace in disguise, luring first one and 
then another of the princesses to fol- 
low him. The third princess, confined 
in a lofty tower, pines away and dies, 
rejoicing that her spirit is free at last 
to join Eros in the realms of love. 

Beneath the outwardly naive aspect 
of this fairy-tale for grown-ups (which, 
like De Musset’s play, might have been 
called “A quoi révent les jeunes filles’), 
there lies an all-pervading and subtly 
refined eroticism which verges on the 
morbid. The whole thing is very French 
and very fin de siécle—which need not 
keep it from being enjoyable today, if 
only as a curiosity. 


Music Wedded to Text 


Pierre de Bréville’s score, written 
with a fine Gallic sense of balance and 
proportion, always equal to the occa- 
sion and governed by the utmost good 
taste, is ideally wedded to both the 
spirit and the letter of the text, the 
finely-chiselled melodic line setting off 
the verses admirably. 

The role of Eros, written for a 
soprano, was well sung by Marguerite 
Soyer; but what prima donna could 
look quite convincing in the guise of 
an adolescent Greek god? The three 
princesses were beautifully incarnated 
in the persons of Mmes. Guyla, Agnus 
and Cernay. The King was portrayed 
with becoming dignity by Tubiana, 
while minor roles were taken by Azéma, 





Dupré, Gaillour and Gilles. Fourestier 


conducted. 


“Elektra” Given at Opéra 


Another work which has taken a long 
time to reach Paris is Richard Strauss’s 
music-drama “Elektra,” which was 
given its first public performance in 
France at the Opéra on Feb. 29, twen- 
ty-three years after the world-premiere 
in Dresden, and twenty-two years after 
the first New York and London produc- 
tions. Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s ver- 
sion of the grim Sophoclean tragedy 
was sung in the French translation of 
the late H. Gauthier-Villars, which was 
also used at the New York premiere. 

The interpretation was, on the whole, 
excellent. Germaine Lubin was superb 
in the extremely difficult role of Elek- 
tra. Her characterization was mas- 
terly both as regards the general con- 
ception and the detailed presentation of 
the role. Her identification with the 
heroine of Strauss’s music-drama was 
complete in every respect. Her facial 
expression. was remarkable, as was also 
the panther-like plasticity of her move- 
ments at those moments when Elektra 
paces up and down like a caged beast, 
mad with misery and hate and an im- 
placable lust for vengeance. Vocally 
she was equally impressive, surmount- 
ing the difficulties of the score with no 
obvious effort. She received an ova- 
tion, and deserved it. 

The remaining roles were enacted by 
Mme. Lapeyrette as Clytemnestra, 
Germaine Hoerner as Chrysothemis, 
Singher as Orestes, and Le Clezio as 
Aegisthus. The mise-en-scéne was not 
particularly impressive. In the ab- 
sence of the composer, the task of con- 
ducting fell upon Philippe Gaubert, 
who acquitted himself very creditably, 
sharing in the ovation which followed 
the performance. 


Rayner Heard in “Carmen” 


Sydney Rayner, American tenor of 
the Opéra-Comique, recently added the 
role of Don Jose in “Carmen” to the 
numerous parts which he has sung 
with such success at this theatre. He 
appeared in Bizet’s masterpiece on 
Feb. 24, making a most favorable im- 
pression. His performance was of the 
highest order, both vocally and _ his- 
trionically. The tragic inner struggle 
and final desperation of the poor sol- 
dier, José, were portrayed with an 
emotional quality that gripped the au- 
dience. His aria in the second act, “La 
fleur que tu m’avais jetée,” was en- 
cored, and throughout the performance 
the audience was lavish with its ap- 
plause. 

The part of Carmen was sung by 
Marguerite Joye, a recent graduate of 
the Conservatoire, who made her debut 
on this occasion. She did well, consid- 
ering the complexities of the role, which 
can only be fully mastered as the result 
of long experience. Mr. Rayner and 
Mlle. Joye are also singing “Carmen” 
in the French provinces. 


Slonimsky Leads American Works 


Nicolas Slonimsky conducted the 
Paris Symphony Orchestra in two con- 
certs, on Feb. 21 and 25, playing a 
number of works by American compos- 


sat eg 


Henri Manuel, Paris 





A Scene from the First Act of “Eros Vainqueur,” Lyric Tale by Pierre de Bréville and Jean 
Lorrain, which Had Its Paris Premiere at the Opéra-Comique Recently. 


ers not hitherto heard in France. These 
were a “Suite of Pieces” (“In the Cage,” 
“The Fourth of July,” “Elegy”) by 
Charles Ives; “Towards the Real,” by 
Dane Rudhyar; “Appositions,” by 
Henry Cowell; “The Sun-treader,” by 
Carl Ruggles, and “Arcana,” by Edgar 
Varése—all composers whom Randall 
Thompson classifies as ‘Esoterics.” 
These are all interesting examples of 
American experimental music. In the 
case of Varése’s “Arcana,” one felt the 
presence of a really powerful creative 
genius at work, even though it seemed 
to demand almost too much of the 
hearer. 

At the first concert, which also in- 
cluded a performance of Caturla’s 
“Three Cuban Dances,” Bela Bartok 
was the soloist in his Concerto for piano 
and orchestra. At the second concert, 
Arthur Rubinstein gave a masterly in- 
terpretation of Brahms’s Second Piano 
Concerto. 

Walter Rummel, the pianist, has just 
terminated a series of fifteen Sunday 
morning piano recitals, lasting one 
hour, at the Théatre Elysée-Gaumont. 
These recitals covered a wide range of 
piano literature, from Bach to Debussy 
and Ravel, including a number of 
transcriptions made by Mr. Rummel 
himself. Among the latter were sev- 
eral very effective Wagnerian tran- 
scriptions played for the first time in 
public at these recitals, of which not 
the least interesting feature was the 
fact that they constituted something 
entirely new in the musical life of 
Paris. 


Other Orchestral Novelties 


Orchestral novelties heard during 
February included, in addition to those 
already mentioned, a Concerto for 
piano and orchestra by Jean Cras; 
“Divertissements sur un théme pas- 
toral,’ variations for orchestra by 
Gabriel Pierné; Conrad Beck’s “In- 
nominata,” so-called because the com- 
poser could find no specific title to suit 
the character of the work; “La vision 
d’Olivier Metra,” a symphonic poem by 
Francis Casadesus; “Le voyage 
d’Urien,” an orchestral suite by Jean 
Rivier, based on André Gide’s book of 
the same name; “La Légende du Grand 
St. Nicolas,” a series of “animated de- 





signs” for voice and small orchestra, 
by D. E. Inghelbrecht, and a “Triade 
Symphonique,” by A. Kullman. 
Prominent among the visiting vir- 
tuosi were Joseph Szigeti, who gave a 
brilliant performance of Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto with the Pasdeloup Or- 
chestra, and Albert Spalding, whose 
interpretation of the Beethoven Con- 
certo with the Colonne Orchestra was 
conceived on masterly lines. 
Second March Concert at Museum 
Under Mannes Heard by 8500 
The second concert in the March 
symphony series under David Mannes 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art was 
given Saturday night, March 12, to an 
audience which numbered 8500. On 
the program was a memorial to Edward 
Robinson, who died last April after 
twenty years of service to the Museum 
as its director and an earlier five years 
as an associate. This was the “Sieg- 
fried Death and Funeral March,” one 
of three excerpts from “Gétterdim- 
merung,” which concluded the concert. 
The program included the “Unfinished” 
Symphony of Schubert and the Brahms 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, two 
works new to these programs; the 
Overture to Rossini’s “Barber of Se 
ville,’ and the waltzes from Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Eugen Onegin.” Michael Rosen- 
ker, concertmaster, was soloist in the 
Prelude to Saint-Saéns’s “The Deluge 
and, as an encore, in the Handel Largo. 
This was the second of the four annual 
March programs provided for, this sea- 
son, by Edward Harkness, the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation and anonymous 
music patrons. 


Osbourne McConathy Addresses 0% 
ford Normal Classes 


Osbourne McConathy, supervisor of 
music in the New York schools, on Feb. 
19 addressed capacity audiences twice 
in the same day at the Carl Fischer 
Recital Hall. Mr. McConathy spoke 
before both the morning and afternoon 
sessions of the normal class in the 0% 
ford Piano Course being conducted by 
Mrs. Myrtle H. Bowman. His subject 
was “Creative (or Inventive) Musi¢, 
and dealt with the functions of the 
piano teacher of today. 
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Sylvia Lent in Recital. 


Now and then the season flowers 
forth with a recital to which the 
reviewer can listen with. unstinted 
satisfaction and the heartening 

















knowledge that there is little left for 
him to do but indicate why he had 
such a good time. Sylvia Lent’s 
concert last night in the Town Hall 
was one of these. The program bore 

















the impress of taste and originality; 
the soloist’s playing showed that she 
understood her obligation to fine 











music and could discharge it, and in 


Frank Bibb she was blessed with an 
associate who lifted the art of ac- 





companiment into the rare altitudes | 


of extremely distinguished playing. 

Miss Lent’s tone is warm, her man- 
ner of playing without ostentation, 
and her feeling for her medium 
sound. One had the impression that 
both violinist and pianist deliberately 
made themselves unobtrusive chan- 
nels for music. Perhaps that is why 
the Mozart and the Stravinsky spar- 
kled with so clear a brilliance. he 
performance of the latter’s suite on 
themes by Pergolesi was particularly 
clean and luminous, so that the audi- 
for caught all the queer and amusing 
erosslights, the curious vivid trans- 
parency, that have resulted from the 
adorning of classical line and shape 
with mordant modern color. 

The same fine reading attended 
La Salle Spier’s Ballade” given its 
first performance with the composer 
at the piano. - 

The program concluded with Gra- 
nados and deFalla. It was a lon 
program, but one went away wanting 
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LENT 


VIOLINIST 





Records Another 
Triumphant Season 


“She was like a young heroine out of Shakespeare, and 
the music she played was as caressing to the ear as the 
flowing language of the Bard of Avon.”—Washington 
Post, Feb. 3, 1932. 

o¢o¢ 


“With her bow as a magic wand and her mastery of the 
violin those in the audience lost themselves in the beauty of 
the music.”—Petersburg Progress-Index, Feb. 13, 1932. 


o¢o¢ 


“There are few, if any, artists of her generation and sex 
who equal her as masters of the violin and as exponents of 
its literature.” —Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Oct. 28, 1931. 


o¢o¢ 


“Her vigor of tone interpretation is astonishing and her 
techniquc stupendous.”—Passaic Daily Herald, Jan. 21, 
1932. 

o>¢+¢ 


“*Hers is a gossamer touch when she wills, a stout touch 
when she wills. Her technique is brilliant.”—Charleston 
News and Courier, Mar. 9, 1932. 





SOLOIST WITH ORCHESTRA 


“SYLVIA LENT WINS OVATION 
WITH NATIONAL SYMPHONY” 


“A slip of a girl in cherry-colored silk astonished a Wash- 
ington audience yesterday by her playing of Mozart’s A Major 
Concerto with the National Symphony. There was true Mozart 
delicacy of style in her playing. She attacked her phrases with 
vigor and precision, giving them form and a charming, subtle 
nuance. The Adagio was smooth and melodious. In the 
cadenza of the Adagio she played her double stops suavely and 
with surprising ease, and throughout the concerto her tones 
were pure and clear and contained, too, a pleasant emotional 
warmth.”—Washington Evening Star, Dec. 18, 1931. 
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Sousa: American Musician 


N the death on March 6 of John Philip Sousa, 

a figure passed from the world of music 
which for a half century had occupied a unique 
position. Lieutenant-Commander Sousa, as he 
was known since the World War, was, indeed, 
our March King. His stirring band music made 
his name known all over the world long before 
America’s concert music was heard in foreign 
lands. 

Prolific as he was, he wrote a long list of un- 
usually successful marches, his “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever” standing at the top as a sharp- 
ly rhythmed melodic outburst, which in our 
hearts has been for many a day as definitely a 
patriotic piece as our national anthem, or “My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee.” In fact, a bill recently 
introduced in Congress proposes that it be 
made our official march. Sousa wrote, in addi- 
tion to his marches, several comic operas, a 
number of suites for band and a few songs. 
But nothing that he set down on paper ever 
achieved the same degree of popularity as his 
marches. These were in a word—Sousa. Not 
that he created the form of march that he 
adopted; the form was that of the military 
march, in which many German and Austrian 
composers had written successfully. But no 
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one surpassed Sousa in directness of melodic 
utterance and characteristic instrumentation. 

He had competitors, but none who rivaled 
him. With his excellent band he toured our 
country and Europe, and made known the fact 
that America had a peerless composer in this 
field. A long life, devoted to the service of 
band music in concert, was given him. He 
made the most of it in every way. Thus, his 
place in our music annals seems assured. The 
name of John Philip Sousa is one that will be 
remembered. 


A Gathering Where American Music 
History Is Made 


HE twenty-fifth meeting of the Supervisors 

National Conference, which takes place in 
Cleveland, April 3 to 8, has particular signifi- 
cance this year. This Silver Anniversary gather- 
ing will be especially notable, if the list of 
musical authorities from other fields who will 
attend is any portent. It marks the close of the 
first quarter-century of a unique organization, 
with whose history is intertwined the fine epic 
of the growth of a higher standard of music in 
our schools. 

Let no one suppose that the functions of the 
Conference, with its 5000 representatives from 
coast to coast, are purely academic. Far from it! 
The labors of this group are influential, as the 
activities of the operatic diva or the star con- 
ductor seldom are, in shaping the future musical 
status of the country. Its members in their 
classrooms create future patrons of opera and 
concerts. According as they uphold a living 
ideal, the American music-lovers of the future 
will be vastly augmented. 
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E. Prinz, Freiburg 


Richard Hageman, Composer of the Opera, ‘Tragedy in Arezzo” 

(Caponsacchi), Which Recently Had Its World Premiere at 

Freiburg, Seen with Hugo Balzer, Musical Director of the Frei- 
burg Opera, Who Conducted the Performance 


Reiner—In recognition of his services on behalf of 
Italian music, Fritz Reiner has been made an Officer 
of the Crown of Italy by King Victor Emanuel II. 

Ljungberg—Prima donnas are generally supposed 
to live on a very restricted diet. But Géta Ljung- 
berg, the new Swedish soprano of the Metropolitan 
(who, by the way, pronounces her first name “Yet- 
ta”), says, “I eat what I please! All good things!” 

Manen—tThe finishing touches have been put by 
Joan Manen, Spanish violinist, upon his opera, “The 
Hero.” It is scheduled for an early production in a 
German city, the name of which has not yet been 
disclosed. 


Davenport—What is said to be the first biography 
of Mozart written in this country has recently been 
published by Marcia Davenport, the daughter of 
Alma Gluck and step-daughter of Efrem Zimbalist. 
Mrs. Davenport made two trips to Europe to collect 
material for the work. 

Baron—For services rendered to the music of 
France in America while conducting the Roxy Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Maurice Baron has been notified by 
the French consul in New York that the French Gov- 
ernment is decorating him with the palms of the 
French Academy. 

Beecham—Interviewed shortly after his arrival in 
this country to assume the conductorship of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Sir Thomas Beecham 
declared that while some English critics assert that 
no English orchestra can equal the best American 
orchestras, New Yorkers do not hear enough serious 
music. “Jazz,” said Sir Thomas, “is a mechanical 
contraption not to be associated with serious musi. 

Schumann—Elisabeth Schumann, soprano of the 
Vienna Opera, following a series of operatic and 
concert engagements in Copenhagen, has been hon- 
ored by King Christian X of Denmark with the 
High Order for Art and Science. Mme. Schumann 
was heard in London on March 22, at the officia 
invitation of the Lord Mayor, in a program arrangé 
to commemorate the Goethe centenary. 


Damrosch—Preceding his regular Sunday Sy™ § 


phonic broadcast over the NBC system, Walter Dam- 
rosch was recently made a Commander of the Order 
of the White Lion of Czechoslovakia. The presenta 
tion of the order was made by Ferdinand Veverka, 
Czechoslovakian Minister to the United States, . 
recognition of Mr. Damrosch’s conducting of works 
by composers of that nation and for his hospitality 
to the Prague Teacher’s Chorus, when that organ! 
zation was on tour in this country in 1929. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


PETTITTE TTTET TUTE TTY 





A Matter of History 


At the Symphony concerts of 
last week in Boston, Maud Pow- 
ell, in response to numerous re- 
quests, had the courage to play 
the Sibelius Concerto. Miss Pow- 
ell introduced the concerto in 
1907, and this was its second 
hearing. 

<>1912<> 
No, But in 1932! 


Will the season of 1912-13 wit- 
ness the advent of Offenbach- 
jana? Will the glories of “Or- 
phée aux Enfers” and “La Vie 
Parisienne” gladden the hearts 
of the old-timers and amaze the 
new generation? 

<>1912<> 
He Died Too Soon 

Interesting results are an- 
nounced of the work of the com- 
mission appointed to examine the 
manuscripts left by Verdi. The 
“finds” include a libretto adapted 
by Verdi himself for a _ third 
Shakespearean opera, “King 
Lear.” 

S1912<> 
Other Days, Other Ways! 

London’s Philharmonic Society 
has just entered upon its hun- 
dredth year. No member (at the 
beginning) was to receive any 
emolument even for assisting at 
the concerts. The conductor’s du- 
ties were divided between the 
first violin, who was “to play in 
an exemplary manner, and occa- 
sionally to beat time” and “the 
gentleman who presided at the 
pianoforte and played from a full 
score.” 

S1912<S 


Radical Yesterday, Conservative 
Today 


That superlatively “ultra” of 
ultra-modern apostles of dis- 
sonance, Arnold Schénberg, is 
about to learn how his peculiarly 
individual modernities appeal to 
Debussyfied French ears. 

~>1912<S 


A School for Serious Students 


in MusicaL America for March, 1912 
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MUTE 


A Group of Those Who Were Concerned in the American Opera “Mona” at the Metropolitan on 

In the Foreground, Alfred Hertz, Who Conducted, and Louise Homer, Who Sang 

In the Rear, Left to Right, Horatio W. Parker, Who Composed the Score, Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza, and Brian Hooker, Author of the Book 


March 14, 1912. 
the Title-Role. 





What Is Faith, Indeed, Without 


W orks? 


(Headline) “MoNA’s” PREMIERE 


STIMULATES FAITH 


OPERA. 


[Tee 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
of the 

JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
All Branches 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in Public Scheels leading 


IN NATIVE 


Y>1912<—a 





Moderate Tuition Fees 





te the Degree of Bachelor of Music Educati Catal 





sent en request. 
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Direction 


JOHN McCORMACK ®22=2 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


NEW YORK 
Steinway Piano 








CHORAL ALLIANCE MEETS 





Future Plans at 


Luncheon Meeting 


Group Discusses 


The American Choral and Festival 
Alliance, of which Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher is president, held a luncheon 
meeting in the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, 
New York, on March 6 to discuss 
future plans. 

Speakers were Mrs. Fisher, Dr. Hollis 
Dann of New York University, Reinald 
Werrenrath, vocal director of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, and 
Carleton Sprague Smith, head of the 
music division of the New York Public 
Library. About thirty people, inter- 
ested in the aims of the alliance, were 
present. 

Plans have been made for a meeting 
of the alliance to coincide with the con- 
vention week of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference in Cleveland, April 
3-8. 

The alliance was formed to further 
choral singing in America. 


Second Annual Virginia Choral Festival 
to Be Held in Richmond 


RICHMOND, March 20.— Champion 
folk dancers, players and singers from 
all sections of the state will participate 
in the second Virginia Choral Festival, 
to be held in this city from April 25 
to 30, inclusive. The folk musicians 
will furnish the program planned for 
April 29. 
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MUSICIANS’ ORCHESTRA 
PLANS BENEFIT SERIES 





Harmati to Train Ensemble of 200— 
Noted Guest Leaders and Soloists 
to Appear in Five Concerts 


Five symphony concerts will be given 
by the Musicians’ Symphony Orchestra, 
a newly-formed organization, composed 
of 200 unemployed musicians of New 
York, beginning April 5 and continuing 
on successive Tuesday evenings at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, according to 
an announcement made on March 14 
by Walter Damrosch, chairman of the 
Musicians’ Emergency Aid, and Mrs. 
Olin Downes, chairman of the Musi- 
cians’ Symphony Orchestra Committee. 
The expenses of the concerts will be met 
by the Musicians’ Emergency Aid and 
by the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, Local 802, of New York. The 
men in the orchestra will be paid at a 
fixed fee for each concert, the remain- 
ing proceeds going to the benefit of 
other orchestral players out of employ- 
ment. 

Lawrence Tibbett, José Iturbi and 
Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink have 
accepted invitations to appear. Mr. 
Tibbett will sing at the first con- 
cert. Each concert will be conducted by 
a musician of international fame, 
among those already engaged being Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Mr. Damrosch and 
Sandor Harmati. Mr. Harmati will 
supervise the preliminary training of 
the organization. 


| Cap and Bells 








Aisle Seat—Family Circle 


NTER Siegmund, worn and faint- 
ing, after many a weary mile. 
(And the standees come a-creeping in 
the darkness down the aisle.) 
Hunding slumbers as the lovers tell 
their secrets unafraid. 

(There’s a_ painful pointed elbow 
rammed atop my shoulder blade.) 

Fricka drives the erring Wotan to a 
frenzy of despair. 

(Sniffles, snuffles, coughs and sneezes 
crowd each other in the air.) 

Hunding vanquishes the Volsung, but 
expires on the spot. 

(Kind friend outlines, sotto voce, all 
the details of the plot.) 

Hail, Valkyrie! Haste, Briinnhilde, on 
the rocky height appear! 

(Someone with a sense of rhythm taps 
his foot behind my ear.) 

Sleep, fair maiden! (Wherefore rattle 
candies in a paper sack?) 

But our reverent mood is shattered by 
the heavy-handed claque. 

Wotan, Wotan, if you have an extra 
thunderbolt or two, 

I will gladly take an option on the 
hurling of a few! 

REBECCA RICHMOND 


* * * 


The Others Didn’t Count 


| an examination for public school 
pupils in music appreciation, one of 
the questions was: “How many sym- 
phonies did Beethoven compose?” 

“Three,” wrote a bright urchin. 
“The Eroica, the Pastoral and the 
Ninth.” 


* * * 


Too Often True 


ARMONY STUDENT: “Pa, what 
are cross-relations?” 
Father: “Mothers-in-law, my son.” 
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By Bast. MAINE 







will be no Covent Garden Op- 

era season this spring, as 

readers of MUSICAL AMERICA 
have already heard. The news was 
hardly a surprise to anyone, although 
there is a prevailing view that the Syn- 
dicate would have been justified in em- 
barking upon a German season. “The 
Ring” is nowhere more popular than in 
London, and there is no doubt that some 
of the representative German singers 
would have been willing to reduce their 
fees for the occasion. But there it is! 
We are not to have an Opera season. 
At least, not under the management of 
the Covent Garden Syndicate. 

It is always possible, of course, that 
Sir Thomas Beecham may spring up 
with a plan. The fact that he gave a 
well-supported season of Russian opera 
and ballet last year at the Lyceum 

" Theatre—well supported in spite of the 
fact that it coincided with the Covent 
Garden season—suggests that such an- 
other season, without rivalry this time, 
would be welcomed by the public, if 
only because it would enable London to 
keep up appearances. 

Sir Thomas, on his return to London 
from New York, hopes to take part in 
the proposed season at the Savoy The- 
atre of the Mozart Festival Company 
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Rudolf Serkin, Pianist. He Has Been Appearing 
in London with Adolf Busch. 


from the Munich Residence Theatre, 
during which he talks of producing 
Delius’s “Village Romeo and Juliet” and 
Weinberger’s “Schwanda.” SirThomas’s 
other projects include the reorganiza- 
tion of the London Symphony Orchestra 
with the support of the Gramophone 
Company. 


There is another side. It may be that 
opera’s set-back will be ballet’s oppor- 
tunity. In any case, the British ballet, 
aptly enough, is very much in the air 
just now. The Camargo Society has 
announced a “full dress” season for 
June which, for some at least, will com- 
pensate for a lack of opera. 

Meanwhile, at the Savoy Theatre on 
Feb. 28, this society presented Fred- 
erick Ashton’s ballet “The Lord of Bur- 
leigh.” This work is based on Tenny- 
son’s poem and is enhanced by a skill- 
ful selection of excerpts from Mendel- 
ssohn and by the beautiful décor of 
George Sheringham. The program also 
included Ninette de Valois’s ballet to 
Milhaud’s “La Creation du Monde” and 
that delightful Sitwell entertainment, 
“Facade,” with William Walton’s Par- 
ody-music. In the last work, Lopokova 
made a welcome appearance. 

As long as Miss de Valois is in 
charge of the Vic-Wells (Old Vic and 
Sadler’s Wells) Ballet, we may expect 
to see interesting performances at these 
theatres. The season opened at the 
Old Vic on March 4 with performances 
of “Spectre de la Rose,” Lalo’s “Italian 
Suite” and Vaughan Williams’s “Job,” 
the work which made so profound an 
impression at the last International 
Music Festival. Among the chief danc- 
ers are Miss de Valois herself, Ursula 
Moreton, Alicia Markova and Anton 
Dolin, whose Satan in “Job” is one of 
the most impressive dance-perfor- 
mances I have ever seen. 

The concert world of late has been 
following a routine course. Sir Ham- 
ilton Harty has been conducting the 
London Symphony Orchestra and gave 


ome 





London Plans Spring Ballet Season to Replace Opera 


Covent Garden Series Cancelled— 
Concert Calendar Holds Novelties 


a very vital and very personal inter. 
pretation of Sibelius’s Second Sym. 
phony. The same program included a 
work by Arnold Bax which reveals this 
composer in a less tense mood than 
usual. It is called “Overture to 4 
Picaresque Comedy.” 


Notable Chamber Music Programs 


It has been left for chamber music 
to break the monotony of routine. The 
concerts arranged by Adolf Busch and 
Rudolf Serkin at the Wigmore Hall 
caused no small stir. These two play. 
ers had already gathered an admiring 
public here. It was clear that they in- 
tended to consolidate their advantage. 
ous position, for they and the Busch 
Quartet between them gave six cop. 
certs in a little more than a week. In 
addition to these, Busch himself gave a 
very fine performance in Brahms’s 
Violin Concerto at the Queen’s Hall, 

Altogether, these concerts were a re- 
markable feat on the part of all con- 
cerned. As a result, the Busch Quartet 
(Adolf Busch, Gésta Andreasson, Karl 
Doktor, Hermann Busch) has become a 
serious rival to the Lener organization. 
Certainly the two parties are antitheti- 
cal in style. 

The first of the quartet programs 
(Feb. 11) included Beethoven’s Opus 
95, Mozart’s K.499 and Schubert’s post- 
humous work in D Minor. When a 
quartet can take such a program in a 
stride as these players did, the result 
cannot but be stimulating. The large 
audience revealed an immediate and en- 
thusiastic reaction to performances 
which were invariably virile and spon- 
taneous. 
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AN ENDOWED INSTITUTION 


HOWARD HANSON, “Director 


RAYMOND WILSON, “Director Summer Session 





SUMMER SESSION JUNE 27 to JULY 30, 1932 
REGULAR SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 19, 1932 


Registrations for Both Sessions Now Being Received 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


Eastman School Symphony Orchestra N B C Broadcasts 
on Wednesdays at 4:30 P.M. E.S.T. 
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Leading Soprano 


Paris Opéra, Paris Opéra Comique, Ravinia Opera 


YVONNE 


GALL 


NOW CAPTIVATES 


AMERICAN CONCERT AUDIENCES 


SOME COMMENTS OF THE PUBLIC 





A Magnificent Artist 





A Great Personality 





Fascinating Beauty and Charm 





A Supreme Interpreter 





An Extraordinary Intelligence 





A Stirring Emotional Appeal 


SOME COMMENTS OF THE PRESS 





VOICE—Her voice is of great beauty.—New York American 
Voice is beautiful and sensitive to the finest coloration. 
—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 
\ brilliant voice of polished timbre.—Toronto Mail and Empire 
All were charmed with her lovely voice.—Washington Post 
rhe voice is ever richly pure, colored with keen intelligence and senti- 
ment.—Herman Devries, Chicago American 
MUSICIANSHIP—High musicianship, poetry and life—-an admirable mu- 
sician and connoisseur.—Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 
Sound musicianship and artistry —Washington Post 
The prerogative only of the truly great. 
—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald Tribune 
Musicianship shone out in the pure intonation and fine phrasing. 
—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Post 
INTERPRETATION—An interpreter of sensibility and esprit—animation 
and finesse.—Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 
Every variety of emotional utterance is at her command. 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
Her interpretations have character and style——Indianapolis Star 


A mistress of style—artist in dramatic interpretation. 
Grena Bennett, N. Y. American 
DICTION — Magnificent diction which no superlatives could possibly over- 
praise.— Noel Straus, N. Y. Evening World 
One of the distinguishing elements. 
—Pitts Sanborn, N. Y. World-Telegram 
Exquisitely enunciated texts.—Leonard Liebling, N. Y. American 
PERSONALITY—Life and zest—the spirit that vitalizes—simplicity, direct- 
ness and personal charm.—Oscar Thompson, N. Y. Evening Post 
Radiant personality and pulchritude.—San Francisco News 
Magnetic personality—W ashington Herald 
Irresistible grace and charm.—N. Y. Sun 
SUCCESS—One of the most enjoyable of the season. An occasion of in- 
terest and distinction—N. Y. Times 
An audience of size and distinction—persistent applause——N. Y. Post 
She captivated her audience—N. Y. Sun 
A real tour de force. Great applause, a genuine demonstration, with 
many recalls and encores.—Chicago Post 
This woman triumphed.—Indianapolis Star. 


SEASON 1932-1933 NOW BOOKING 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT VERA BULL HULL, STEINWAY BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Columbia Records 
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SOUSA’S MARCHES SET THE TUNE FOR AMERICA’S PROGRESS 


Noted Bandmaster 
Dominated Era 


To March King has passed on. 
The recent death of John Philip 
Sousa was not only a deep personal 
loss to those who knew the genial 
musician personally, but to millions of 
folk in countless American cities, as 
well as in other countries. Every 
parade in the last several decades, 
from Broadway to Main Street, owed 
something of its trig efficiency and 
resolute tempo to the inspiring strains 
of his compositions. ‘In the heyday of 
band concerts other millions had also 
heard the noted bandmaster conduct 
his own organization on the concert 
tours which he made during many 
years. It was no wonder that the 
name of Sousa was a household word. 

A volume alone might be written on 
the part which his marches played in 
the recent annals of America. It was 
fitting therefore that final rites for the 
eminent composer and bandmaster (a 
brief notice of whose sudden death in 
Reading, Pa., on March 6, appeared in 
the last issue of MUSICAL AMERICA) 
should take place in Washington, D. C., 
with full military honors on March 10. 
The dead musician was clad in the uni- 
form of a Lieutenant-Commander of 
the Naval Reserve, a commission which 
he had held since the war. Govern- 
mental notables were in attendance at 
the burial, which took place in the 
Congressional Cemetery with the firing 
of guns and the sounding of taps. 


A Picturesque Career 


This ceremony closed a picturesque 
career which extended very nearly to 
fourscore ygars during which musical 
fashions changed but his supremacy as 
march composer still held. 

John Philip Sousa, whose music 
attained in the final decade of the last 
century, a popularity which has been 
accorded to that of no other American 
composer, was born in the National 
Capital on Nov. 6, 1854, of a Bavarian 
mother and a Portuguese father, who 
had come to America in the ’forties on 
account of revolutionary activities in 
his native country. They were married 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., but soon moved to 
Washington, where the husband became 
a member of the Marine Band. 

Young Sousa, whose mother was a 
capable musician, wanted to become a 
baker, and he actually worked for a 
time in a bakery. His father, however, 
was eager for him to be a musician and 
had him apprenticed to the Marine 
Band. In the meantime he had had 
music lessons, chiefly on the violin, but 
also on other orchestral instruments, 
with John Esputa; and had even played 
in public as a violin soloist. He also 
studied harmony and composition with 
G. F. Benkert. 

In 1871, he joined the orchestra of a 
Washington theatre as violinist and 
had his first experience as a conductor 
when the regular leader became ill. 
From 1874 to 1876, he toured with the 
Milton-Noble Comedy Company and 
the Morgan Living Picture Company. 
In the latter year he joined the or- 
chestra of Offenbach’s company, which 
had come from France to tour the 
United States in works of that com- 
poser. He then played for three years 
in the orchestras of the Chestnut Street 
and the Arch Street Theatres in Phila- 


Acme 


“The Stars and Stripes Forever.” Scene at the Funeral of John Philip Sousa, with Army and Navy 
Forces Participating 


delphia and also conducted a church 
choir. It was at this time that church 
choir opera companies became popular. 
For his organization Sousa wrote his 
first comic opera, “The Smugglers.” 


Conducted U. S. Marine Band 


In December, 1879, when only 
twenty-five years old, Sousa was ap- 
pointed conductor of the United States 
Marine Band, in which both he and his 
father had played. He held this posi- 
tion for twelve years, his period of ser- 
vice covering the administrations of 
Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland and 
Harrison. In 1892 he resigned in order 
to organize his own band, giving his 
first concert with the new organization 
in Plainfield, N. J., on Sept. 26, 1892. 

During the succeeding decade, 
Sousa’s Band attained an almost un- 
believable popularity. For it, the con- 
ductor wrote his many famous marches. 
This being also the period when the 
“two-step” was being danced through- 
out the country, the marches were 
played everywhere. It is safe to say 
that a copy of each number, as soon as 
it was published, was found in seventy- 
five per cent of the homes of the entire 
nation. Some of the most famous of 
these were “The Washington Post,” 
“The Directorate,” “Liberty Bell,” 
“High School Cadets,” “Manhattan 
Beach,” “King Cotton,” “Hands Across 
the Sea” and “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever.” 


Light Opera Activities 


To this period mainly belong also 
Sousa’s activities as a light opera com- 
poser, although, besides the work al- 
ready mentioned, he had _ written 
“Desirée” in 1884, and “The Queen of 
Hearts” in 1886. 

In 1896, he wrote “El Capitan,” in 
which De Wolf Hopper appeared for 





John Philip Sousa at the Height of His Fame as 
“The March King” 


two years. Its first performance took 
place in Boston on April 1 of that 
year. The march in this work was one 
of the most popular of the composer’s 
output. Two years later he brought 
out “The Charlatan,” in which De 
Wolf Hopper also starred. This had 
passages which approximated grand 
opera. Though it was a success, it 
created less enthusiasm than its pre- 
decessor. Other operatic works were: 
in 1897, “The Bride Elect” (with 
Christie MacDonald), for which he also 
wrote the libretto; “Chris and the Won- 
derful Lamp” in 1900 “The Free 
Lance” in 1906, “The Glassblowers” in 
1911, “The American Maid” in 1913, 
and “Victory” in 1915. None of these 
achieved the popularity of “El Capitan” 
and “The Charlatan.” 





The band during these years made 
innumerable tours not only of the 
United States but also of foreign coun- 
tries. It was the official American 
band at the Paris Exposition in 1900, 
after which it toured the Continent. 
Five European tours in all were made. 
In 1910, a world tour was made which 
included Europe, Africa, Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, Fiji Islands 
and Honolulu. The tour was 60,000 
miles long and ended with a concert 
in New York, where the band remained 
an entire year at the Hippodrome, 
playing to audiences totaling 60,000 
persons every week. One of the re- 
sults of these tours was the popularity 
of the Sousa marches in other coun- 
tries. It is said that during the years 
previous to the war, their greatest 
market was in Germany. 

During the war Sousa was in charge 
of the musical activities of the United 
States Army at the Great Lakes Train- 
ing Station. After the war he was 
repeatedly approached to conduct for 
radio, but persistently refused. How- 
ever, he was at last prevailed upon, in 
1929, to conduct broadcasts by fifty- 
two carefully selected members of his 
band. His fee is said to have been 
over $50,000. He had many con- 
gratulatory messages, including one 
from Commander Richard E. Byrd who 
was then in the Antarctic. 


Typical Composer of an Era 


While it cannot be said that Sousa 
as a composer had any very definite 
or lasting influence upon American 
music, he was, for a longer time than 
any other native composer, nearest to 
the heart of the American people as 4 
nation, at what was, perhaps, the 
period of its most definite nationality, 
the years around the Spanish-American 
War. It may be that the popularity of 
his marches as dance tunes was due 10 
the coincidence of the popularity of the 
two-step as a dance or vice-versa. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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RETURNING TO AMERICA 


ee CoHEN 


PIANIST 


“A superbly equipped pian- 
ist.”-—- Cincinnati Post. 


“Played in a_ superlative 
manner.”—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


“Voiced beautiful music.” 
—Cincinnati Times Star. 


“Brilliant, intellectual, sen- 
sitive.’ — Dr. Einstein, 
Berliner Tageblatt. 


“One of the chosen who 
stand among the elect.” 
—Max Marschalk, 


Vossiche Zeitung. 


“An extraordinary phenom- 
enon.”—R. Kastner, Mor- 
genpost. 


“The genius of Harriet 
Cohen.” — Frankfurter 
Zeitung. 


“Few, if any, her equal as 
a Bach player.”—The late 
Adolph Weissman in the 
B. Z. am Mittag. 


NEXT SEASON 


Now Booking for Oct., Nov., Dec., 1932 


Richard Copley, 


Management: 


10 E. 43rd St., New York 


Columbia Phonograph Records 








TRIUMPHS 


IN 
RECITAL, OPERA, 
ORATORIO 
as attested by critics of 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia 














EMILY 


OOSEVELT 


SOPRANO 
“Powerful voice—fine range.”"—New York Sun. 
“Much beauty of timbre.”—New York World. 
“Tonal volume and quality—understanding of shading and delicacy 
of phrasing.”"—Herman Devries, Chicago American. 
“Excellent natural gifts—persuasive tone— propulsive force.” 
—Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune. 

“Voice round and full in quality—beautiful in texture.” 

Albert Goldberg, Chicago Herald-Examiner 
“Endowed with beautiful liquid voice.’—Boston Transcript. 
“Clear high voice of impeccable intonation.”—Boston American. 
“Vocal power and charm—her tones have real beauty.” 


—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
New York Recital: Town Hall, April 7 at 3 P.M. 


Management: Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd Street, New York City 














Ls 


KARL 


AND 


RIS 


VIOLINIST 


NEW YORK RECITAL 


TOWN HALL, MARCH 16, 1932 


New York Evening Post, March 17 





oJ OINING technical skill and warmth 

of tone, Karl Andrist delighted 
an audience at Town Hall last evening 
with a debut violin recital which in- 
cluded several encores, demanded at 
the end of his program. Mr. Andrist 
sought no easy path to acclaim. From 
Handel’s Sonata in A major, No. 1, he 
proceeded to the Brahms Sonata in D 


minor and thence to the Saint-Saens 
Concerto in B minor. If he rendered 
the graver parts of these compositions 
with appropriate breadth of tone, he 


made their lighter measures fairly sing 
themselves. -This quality was partic- 
ularly evident in the Saint-Saens con- 
certo. . His playing of Szymanowski’s 
‘The Fountain of <Arethusa’ was a 
thing of beauty to be treasured in one’s 
memory. ... The other pieces in this 
group, the last on the program, were 
Lili Be pemwrsomt ‘Cortege,’ Ysaye’s 


‘Reve d'Enfant’ and the De Falla- 
Kreisler ‘Danse Espagnole.’ The cas- 
cading bediinaae of the ‘Danse’ as well 
as the quiet charm of passages in the 
other two compositions was exquisitely 
evoked,’ 





Management: Richard Copley, 10 E. 43rd St., New York 














“RICH CONTRALTO 
—MUCH TONAL 
SPLENDOR — FINE 
VOCAL MATERIAL.” 


New York Sun, Mar. 7 


LaMAR 


‘FINE VOICE— 
SHEER TON E— 
MUCH TO ADMIRE.” 


New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 7 


GRACE 











CONTRALTO 
AGAIN ACCLAIMED 


NEW YORK CRITICS 
SECOND RECITAL 


TOWN HALL, MARCH 6, 1932 
SEASON 1932-33 NOW BOOKING 








“MUSICIANSHIP Management ‘*BEAUTIFUL 
AND RICHARD COPLEY VOICE — COPIOUS 
INTERPRETATION.” 10 East 43rd St. APPLAUSE.’? 


New York American, Mar. 7 New York 


New York Staats-Zeitung, Mar. 7 
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Respighi Triptych Has New York World-Premiere 


(Continued from page 3) 

age, offering herself in payment. A 
pilgrim, about to embark, warns the 
sailor, but the scarlet woman succeeds 
in having her way. In the second scene, 
she is repulsed as she attempts to en- 
ter the sacred portals, and in the final 
episode, appearing as an old woman, 
she receives the blessing of the Abbot 
Zosimo as she dies. 


A Setting of Emotional Beauty 


Signor Guastalla’s libretto has a de- 
cided appeal and is written in beautiful 
Italian. Respighi has set it with re- 
markable skill, revealing not only his 
extraordinary technical resource, but, 
more important, a definitely emotional 
beauty, ever in keeping with the eccle- 
siastical tone of his subject. 

Whereas in his operas “Belfagor” 
and “La Campana Sommersa” he has 
at many points written music that is 
more symphonic than operatic, here he 
gives us page upon page that are mu- 
sical dramatic writing of a high order. 
To a musical speech that is often dra- 
matic recitative in the present-day 
manner, he adds some sustained vocal 
writing that is certain in its melodic 
appeal. In short, he is here revealed as 
a music-dramatist, far more so than in 
those of his stage works with which we 
are acquainted. 

Maria’s music in the first episode is 
unusually fine, as are the offstage 
choruses, the final duet between Maria 
and Zosimo and the orchestral inter- 
ludes. Spare in his use of instruments 
—the score is for flute, oboe, bassoon, 
trumpet, two clarinets, two horns, two 
trombones, strings and a clavicembalo 
part played on the piano—the composer 
obtains, through his mastery of his or- 
chestra, unusualiy sonorous effects in 
his climaxes. Of Respighi’s new works, 
“Maria Egiziaca” is undoubtedly one 
of the most worthy, recalling that fine 
gift first revealed to us in his “Foun- 
tains of Rome.” 














Cosmo 
Leading Figures Active in the World-Premiere of Ottorino Respighi’s Triptych, “Maria Egiziaca,” 
Given by the New York Philharmonic Symphony and Soloists under the Composer’s Baton: Left to 
Right, Mr. Respighi; Nelson Eddy, Baritone, Who Sang the Roles of the Pilgrim and the Abbot 

Zosimo; and Charlotte Boerner, Soprano, Who Was Heard in the Title Role 


Charlotte Boerner, soprano, who has 
sung with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company this season, sang the 
title part with brilliance and acted 
with distinction. She has a dramatic 
voice of singularly vibrant quality, and 
a thrilling upper range. As the pilgrim 
and Zosimo, Nelson Eddy sang glowing- 
ly and proved himself a highly gifted 
actor as well. He is one of the best 
baritones of the day. Alfio Tedesco 
(not Alfredo, as the program had it) 
was excellent as the sailor and the 


leper. The smaller parts were well 
sung by Helen Gleason, soprano, and 
Mrytle Leonard, contralto. 

Giulio Setti trained the chorus ad- 
mirably; the stage director was Ar- 
mando Agnini, the scenic production 
that of Lillian Gaertner Palmedo, 
“under the supervision of Joseph Ur- 
ban,” whatever that may mean. The 
scenes and costumes, of genuine beauty, 
were by Nicola Benois. 

Signor Respighi and his interpreters 
were applauded to the echo at the close 


of the work by an audience that seemed 
to enjoy every moment of it. 


Orchestral Works Given 


Prior to the presentation of the new 
triptych, the composer led the orchestra 
in his suite “The Birds,” based on 
harpsichord and clavichord pieces of 
old French, Italian and English com. 
posers, and his “Trittico Botticelliano,” 
similarly for small orchestra. These 
charmingly conceived pieces had an un- 
qualified success. In them there is rea] 
wizardry of instrumentation rather 
than a definite musical message. 


A. WALTER KRAMER 





New Edition to Publish Modern Amer. 
ican Orchestral Music 


The formation of the New Music 
Edition, to publish modern American 
orchestral music of high standard, has 
been announced by Henry Cowell, who 
will edit the edition. The first pub. 
lication, recently issued, was the full 
orchestral score of “Lincoln, The Great 
Commoner,” by Charles Ives. Forth- 
coming scores will include “Sun 
Treader” by Carl Ruggles; “American 
Life” by Adolph Weiss; “Dichotomy” by 
Wallingford Riegger; “The Bee” by 
Ruth Crawford; “Ouranos” by Dane 
Rudhyar, and other works. 

The New Music Edition will be issued 
as a parallel series to the New Music 
Quarterly, which has been published by 
Mr. Cowell since 1927 in San Francisco. 

New Work by Toch Given Berlin 

Premiere 

BERLIN, March 15.—Ernst_ Toch’s 
“Music for Orchestra and Baritone 
Voice” was recently given a successful 
world-premiere by the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra, under Erich Kleiber, 
with Hermann Schey as soloist. The 
work will be heard at the Zurich Festi- 
val of the General German Music So- 
ciety this spring. 











THE A. ¥Y. CORNELL 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


for Singers and Teachers of Singing 


at ROUND LAKE, New York 


[Eight Miles from Saratoga] 


- JULY 27th TO AUGUST 6th, 1932 


Weekly Recitals and 
Operatic Appearances 


Normal Courses 


for Singers and Teachers 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS, Coach and Accompanist 
Send for PAMPHLET CIRCULAR 


Secretary to A. Y. CORNELL, Studio 607, Carnegie Hall, 57th Street and Seventh Avenue, New York 
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Haydn’s Art Holds Lesson for the Music World of Today 





Serene Mastery of the Great Classictst 
Contains Moral for Willful Moderns 


By Dante, GrecorY Mason 








—_ we hear the self-styled 
{4 “modernists” of our day, 
o£ even those who can still tol- 

erate Mozart and Beethoven, 
referring to Haydn as a sort of higher 
peasant or well-meaning child, pro- 
nouncing his nickname of “Papa 
Haydn” not in affectionate admiration, 
but with an air of condescending pat- 
ronage, we recall with relief Brahms’s 
growl of disgust at Rubinstein for so 
using the name. “Yes,” said Brahms, 
“Rubinstein is now young Rubinstein. 
But soon he will be Father Rubinstein, 
and then Grandfather Rubinstein—and 


Franz Josef Haydn, from a Portrait by Résler, of Vienna, in 1799 


Haydn will still be Papa Haydn.” On 
March 31, 1932, Papa Haydn will be 
two hundred years old—and just as 
young as ever. 

As a matter of fact, far from Haydn 
being a little dull and childish, as these 
superior “modernists” like to suggest, 
tt is they who through their dullness 
and childishness are already on their 


Way to oblivion. Far from their being 
In a position to teach Haydn, it is 
Haydn who could teach them, had they 
the wit and the modesty to learn. Let 
us be a little more open-minded than 
they; let us ask ourselves what are a 
few of the many inspiring truths that 
, master great enough to survive two 
undred years of changing musical 
fashions must be able to teach us. 

Achieving Universality of Appeal 

First and most inclusively of all, 
Haydn 


tited illustrates a general mental at- 
omen toward art, an attitude of wide 
Social welcome, indeed of universality 


in nen . : 

rire feeling, incomparably more 
2 tful than our typical modernist 
“Uperiority, artificiality, exclusiveness. 





To that troublesome “originality” 
which is such a fetish with us, he never 
gave two thoughts. While we so often 
use complexity of material as a smoke- 
screen to hide our imaginative poverty 
and conventionality, his method was to 
take the simplest folk-tunes, the com- 
monest chords and rhythms—in short, 
the most familiar human materials, “in 
widest commonalty spread”—and touch 
them with the distinction of his mind. 
It is this familiarity of his materials 
that misleads superficial and thought- 
less observers into supposing him a 
sort of “Simple Simon” of music. A 
little more study would reveal to them 
that he is, in truth, one of the most 
ingenious and inven- 
tive, one of the 
subtlest, of all musi- 
cal artists, equalled in 
his rhythmic mastery, 
for instance, perhaps 
only by Beethoven and 
Brahms. Haydn’s sim- 
plicity is deceptive; it 
is like the simplicity 
of Phidias, whose 
clean economy of 
workmanship makes 
most modern sculp- 


ernist confronted by the Croatian folk- 
song out of which Haydn made his 
famous Austrian Hymn (see Figure I). 

Should he deign to admit to his ivory 
tower at all so “popular” a tune, what 
would he do with it, first of all in the 
primary matter of rhythm? Alas, we 
know all too well, from our bitter ex- 
perience of sitting bored through the 
performance of many of his scores. 
He will not leave anywhere in it two 
consecutive measures of four-four time. 
Instead he will write a bewildering 
succession of 4-4, 6-8, 7-4, 5-2, 37-16— 


“wide open spaces” of universal human 
feeling. 

This analysis of rhythm helps us to 
understand the differing psychological 
attitudes underlying the contrast be- 
tween the healthy originality of techni- 
cal mastery and the unhealthy pseudo- 
originality of mere eccentricity. The 
former is attained through the artist’s 
confidence in his own ability to achieve 
distinction in full daylight, so to speak, 
by means universally comprehensible. 
The latter betrays an evasion into the 
twilight realms of subjectivity, an eva- 
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heaven only knows what!—under the 
impression that he is thus mending 
the undeniable rhythmic dullness of 
the original. 

Now note: His method is negative, 
because it is contradicting, not ingeni- 
cusly realizing, our natural sense of 
rhythm, which depends on a feeling of 
regular pulse. Second, it is anti-social, 
because the different measures are put 
in by whim, with no effort to give to 
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ture look messy and 
vulgar by contrast, as 
Haydn makes_ the 
Bruckners and_ the 
Mahlers sound. 


Fundamental Social 
Objectives 


If we look a little 
more closely at this 
capital matter of atti- 
tude, we shall find 
that Haydn, like Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Wag- 
ner, Brahms, and in- 
deed all truly great 
artists, seeks distinc- 
tion through positive, social, and real- 
istic methods, while your typical ultra- 
modernist seeks it through methods 
negative, subjective, childishly evasive 
of reality—and naturally misses it. 

Confronted with those fundamental 
natural laws that govern all musical 
structure (such, in particular, to take 
only the most important, as those of 
rhythm, harmony, and melody), Haydn 
says, in effect: “I will strive to un- 
derstand these laws as deeply and 
subtly as possible, so that, making use 
of them, my music may have an appeal 
that reaches all humanity.” The ultra- 
modernist, on the contrary, says: 
“These laws are complicated, difficult 
to thread my way among, indifferent to 
my personality. Their commonness re- 
volts my distinction, and, worse still, 
their intricacy baffles my petty clever- 
ness. I will therefore evade them.” 
Thus he achieves a sterile isolation like 
that of the ostrich who at sight of a 
possible enemy buries his head in the 
sand. 

In order to make the whole matter 
concrete, let us imagine our ultra-mod- 
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Figure |: Croatian Folk Song, Basis of Haydn’s Austrian Hymn 


the listener, that is to say, potentially, 
to all the rest of the human race, any 
guidance in the realization of a rhyth- 
mic design. Third, it is childishly 
evasive of reality, since it can only pro- 
duce, at best, a subjective day-dream, 
in the composer or a few who happen 
to feel as he does, instead of that un- 
expected but delightful, that univer- 
sally appreciable order which is art. 


Utilizing Natural Pulse-System 


Haydn, on the other hand, begins by 
accepting the regular alternation of 
heavy and light beats, of strong and 
weak halves of measures, and even to 
some extent of strong and weak meas- 
ures, on which depend the universal 
appeal, and therefore the social reality, 
of this particular metre. It is thus 
precisely on the basis of the univer- 
sally accepted pulse-system which the 
modernist would repudiate that Haydn 
proceeds to get the variety that en- 
ables him to correct the dullness of 
the original rhythm. He first changes 
the cadence of Phrase 2 from the crude, 
heavy ending on the strong half of the 
measure with a whole note to the more 
graceful, feminine cadence ending on 
the weak half (see Figure II). 

In this way he gives it a cadence 
stronger than the playful one of the 
first phrase, but not so strong as to be 
heavy. Next he adds_ two_- short 
phrases, 3 and 4, balanced by the longer 
5, and two more short ones, 6 and 7, 
balanced by the longer and final 8. 
Thus he gives to the “chunky” original 
not only a flexible, living rhythm, but 
one which is apprehensible by all in- 
telligent listeners everywhere. In 
other words, he escapes from medioc- 
rity not to the ivory tower, but to the 


on 


sion which is itself the result of a fear 
—the fear of being ordinary. And in 
the grip of his fear the originality- 
seeker takes the wrong way to elude 
that fear: he flees into sterile private 
day-dreams, instead of grappling with 
universal objective reality, and learn- 
ing to master it. 


Contemporary Fear of Common Chord 


When we turn from the capital mat- 
ter of rhythm to the less important but 
still interesting one of harmony, we 
find the same contrast. Your typical 
ultra-modernist fears the “common 
chord” as the devil is said to fear holy- 
water. One of the best-known living 
teachers, of this way of thinking, is 
said to have actually forbidden a pupil 
the use of the C-major triad. (As if 
a student of English should be forbid- 
den to use such common words as 
“man,” “woman,” “tree’’—how vulgar to 
mention such things!) 

The results, of course, we hear at 
every concert nowadays. With what 
ingenuity, with what pathetic futility, 
is every semblance of the common chord 
of nature avoided, or at the least dis- 
sembled—by means of suspensions, ap- 
poggiaturas, added notes, or indeed 
by mere handfuls of dissonances sown 
as from a pepper-pot: anything is ac- 
ceptable that will cover the indecent 
nakedness of the consonances, that will 
safely hide human lips and cheeks 
under lipstick and rouge of “sonori- 
ties.” And so with keys, too. How 
cruelly afraid is the young composer 
that someone might discover him in 
C major or A minor! How carefully 
he camouflages his whereabouts at all 
times by means of atonality, polyto- 
nality, and all the other convenient 
tonal alibis! 


Alienating the Ordinary Listener 


The inevitable result of all this, of 
course, is to cut oneself off from or- 
dinary humanity, from the simple, uni- 
versal, and permanent values of musi- 
cal art. It is to music what Euphuism 
was to letters; and like that curiously 
artificial movement it seeks distinction 
in precisely the wrong direction— 
through oddity of material rather than 
through interest and beauty in the use 
of common material. If only our mod- 
ernists would learn how true of tones, 
of chords, and of tonalities, is what 
Joubert says of words: 


“It is by means of familiar words 
that style takes hold of the reader an 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Reinhold von Warlich, Lieder Singer, 


Conserves [Tradition of Art in Paris 





ARIS, March 15.—Aspects of the 

German lied not generally familiar 
to French audiences have been revealed 
by Reinhold von Warlich, the celebrated 
lieder singer, in the course of the re- 
citals which he has been giving here 
during the past few seasons. His care- 
fully planned programs have left prac- 
tically no phase of the lied untouched. 
To mention only a single instance, in 
one of his programs he presented such 
significant aspects as “The Spirit of 
Ancient Greece” in the melodies of 
Schubert, “The Germanic Inspiration” 
in Schumann’s “Liederkreis,” and “Nor- 
dic Influences” as shown in the ballads 
of Carl Loewe. On another occasion he 
gave one of the rare complete hearings 
in this city of Schubert’s “Winterreise,” 
that tragic song-cycle in which all the 
greatness of the composer is revealed. 


Mr. von Warlich’s most recent pro- 
gram was planned in honor of the 
Goethe Centenary and consisted entire- 
ly of the great German poet’s verses 
set to music by Beethoven, Schubert, 
Loewe, Schumann, Brahms, Wolf and 
Jarnach. The program faithfully re- 
flected the profound humanity and all- 
embracing character of Goethe’s genius. 
The “Erlkénig” was given in the less 
familiar but very effective setting by 
Carl Loewe. Such seldom-heard works 
as Schubert’s “Grenzen der Mensch- 
heit” and “Prometheus” were _ inter- 
preted with a perfect penetration of 
their poetico-musical content. In the 
course of a lifetime devoted to the in- 
terpretation of the lied Mr. von War- 


lich has so completely identified him- 
self with this music and this poetry 
that his singing comes to us with the 
force and conviction of an experience 
fully. assimilated and re-created in the 
guise of art. 


Officials Attend Goethe Recital 


Although the Goethe recital was in 
the nature of a personal tribute, a semi- 
official character was given to the oc- 
casion by the presence of M. Paul Léon, 
Secretary of Beaux Arts in the French 
Government, of the German Ambassa- 
dor, and of the Austrian Minister. 

Mr. von Warlich himself might be 
described as an unofficial ambassador 
of German art in the French capital, 
where he has been residing for some 
time, active both as recitalist and teach- 
er. In the latter capacity he deserts 
Paris in the summer for some place of 
more alluring natural beauty, such as 
the Bavarian highlands near Munich, 
or the Italian town of Portofino, where 
he holds summer classes for concert ar- 
tists. Among those who have studied 
with Mr. von Warlich are Jeanne Dus- 
seau, the Canadian soprano who recent- 
ly scored such a success in New York, 
and the well-known English singers 
John Goss and John Armstrong. G. C. 


NATICK, MAss., March 20.—A concert 
was given recently in the High School 
Hall by Mary Clark, soprano, assisted 
by Camille Girouard, baritone; Gladys 
Crockford, harpist, and Howard Sayre, 
pianist. 
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Reinhold von Warlich, Noted Lieder Singer, Who 
Recently Gave a Goethe Program in Paris 


TEXAS MUSICIANS ACTIVE 





El Paso Clubs Present Local Artists in 
Varied Programs 


Ext Paso, March 20.—A program 
arranged by Marjorie Congdon was 
presented at the meeting of the Mac- 
Dowell Club March 8. Mrs. Robert 
Wilmans, pianist; Mrs. J. E. Bell, so- 
prano, with Mrs. P. W. Durkee at the 
piano; and Richard Davis, violinist, 
participated. Claude Herndon and 
Yvonne Baber, and Mrs. Durkee and 
Mrs. Roscoe P. Conkling were heard 
in piano duos. 

Mrs. W. D. Howe was in charge of 
a program at the meeting of the music 
department of the Woman’s Club on 
March 2. Music of spring was fea- 
tured. Groups of songs were sung by 
Mrs. Oscar Gutsch, Mrs. Charles J. 
Andrews, and Mrs. Oscar Allen, Jr. 
Mary Virginia Homan, pianist, and 
Mrs. H. W. Goester, harpist, were 
heard in several numbers. 


Mrs. W. B. Clark was elected chair- 
man of the music department follow- 
ing the program. The following offi- 
cers were also elected: Mrs. Robert 
Lander, first vice-chairman; Mrs. Ben 
Norton, second vice-chairman; Mrs. 
Sam Watkins, secretary; Mrs. Millard 
Barrough, treasurer. 


Birdie Alexander and Mary Virginia 
Homan presented two groups of stu- 
dents in a piano recital in the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. R. B. Homan. 

GEORGIA B. CARMICHAEL 





Juilliard School Executives Fill Many 
Out of Town Engagements 


Recent activities of the executives of 
the Juilliard School of Music have in- 
cluded a number of appearances in con- 
certs and lectures. 

John Erskine, president, was soloist 
on Jan. 8 with the Syracuse Symphony, 
on Jan. 15 and 16 with the Grand 
Rapids Symphony, on Jan. 12 with the 
Milwaukee Symphony, on Jan. 17 with 
the Kalamazoo Symphony, on Feb. 14 
with the Brooklyn Symphony, and on 
Feb. 17 with the MacDowell Orchestra 
at the George Washington High School. 

Ernest Hutcheson, dean, appeared in 
recital on March 9 in Bristol, Va., and 
on March 11 at the Peabody School of 
Music, Baltimore, Md. 

Oscar Wagner, assistant dean, was 
guest speaker on Dec. 4 before the 
Boston Music Association and on Feb. 
27 before Baltimore Music Teachers’ 
Association. 


ANN ARBOR PLANS 
MANY NOVELTIES 


May Festival to Include 
Several American 
Premieres 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., March 20.—A 
number of novelties have been ap. 
nounced among the major attractions 
for the thirty-ninth annual May Fes. 
tival, consisting of six concerts, to be 
given in the Hill Auditorium here on 
May 18, 19, 20 and 21. The announce- 
ments have been made by Charles A. 
Sink, president of the University School 
of Music. 

Earl V. Moore, musical director, 
with the University Choral Union will 
present the American premiere of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s monumental opera 
“The Legend of the Invisible City of 
Kitej,’”? which is being specially trans- 
lated into English by Mrs. Michael 
Pargment. The chorus will also pre- 
sent Stravinsky’s “Symphony of 
Psalms” and, in commemoration of 
Haydn’s bicentennial, “The Creation.” 

Gustav Holst, the distinguished Brit- 
ish composer-conductor, who was 
brought to America several years ago 
for special guest appearances at the 
Ann Arbor May Festival, will again be 
heard as guest conductor, presenting 
the American premiere of his own 
“Choral Fantasia,” words by Robert 
Bridges, late poet laureate of Great 
Britain. 

Frederick Stock, assisted by Eric 
DeLamarter, will officiate as orchestral 
conductor, with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, and Juva N. Higbee will 
lead the large chorus of school children. 


Soloists Announced 


Soloists for the occasion include 
Géta Ljungberg, Swedish soprano, in 
her first American festival appearance; 
Juliette Lippe, soprano; Ruth Rodgers, 
soprano; Gladys Swarthout, contralto, 
in her Ann Arbor debut; Beniamino 
Gigli, tenor; Frederick Jagel, tenor, 
who will be heard in an exacting role in 
the “Kitej” performance; John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, in his Ann Arbor 
debut; Nelson Eddy, baritone, and 
Chase Baromeo, bass, who will also be 
heard in the “Kitej” performance. 
Gitta Gradova, pianist, will be the solo- 
ist at one of the afternoon concerts. 


Thomas James Kelly to Be Dean and 
Director of Cincinnati Conservatory 


CINCINNATI, March 20.—Thomas 
James Kelly, of the artist faculty of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
has been named dean and musical 
director of this school, according to an- 
nouncement made on March 3. Mr. 
Kelly will succeed Frederick Shailor 
Evans, whose resignation becomes effec- 
tive at the end of the Conservatory’s 
summer term. 

Mr. Kelly has been numbered among 
Cincinnati’s most valued and influential 
musicians since he and Mrs. Kelly 
joined the faculty of the Conservatory 
in 1915 as teachers of voice. He 
was for a number of years the lecturer 
for the Young People’s Concerts of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, both here and on 
tour, and also wrote the program notes 
for the Symphony concerts. For four 
years he was lecturer in musical aP 
preciation at the University of Cin 
cinnati. At the Conservatory he }§ 
also giving courses in musicology. For 
the past two seasons he has been the 
conductor of the Orpheus Club. 

SAMUEL T. WILSON 
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Vienna Applauds Concert of Works 


by Modern Pan-American Composers 





By Dr. PAuL STEFAN 


IENNA, March 15.—A concert of 
Vihe Pan-American Association of 
of Composers was given in Vienna, un- 
der the patronage of American Ambas- 
sador Stockton, on the morning of Feb. 
91, The program aroused the strongest 
interest. Many Americans resident in 
Vienna attended, and the fairly large 
hall was quite full. 

The invitations to the concert were 
issued by the Austrian Section of the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music, acting with the Pan-American 
Association. This society had entrusted 
the preparation of the exacting pro- 
gram to Dr. Anton von Webern, the 
noted modernist composer and pupil of 
Arnold Schénberg, the best man to 
whom such a task could have been 
given. A large number of young Vien- 
nese musicians, who are well acquainted 
with the ideals of modern music, had 
offered their services for this unusual 
concert, and thus the program was 
given under the best possible auspices. 

The writer of this article was asked 
to give an introductory talk, explaining 
the aims of the Pan-American Associa- 
tion, which he was glad to do. There 
was the most cordial response when he 
spoke of the friendly ties which bind 
America and Austria. He remarked 
upon the loyalty which Americans have 





Henry Cowell. The Scherzo from his Sinfonietta 
Was Applauded in Vienna’s Pan-American 
Concert 


always had for the country of the great 
classieal masters—not merely a senti- 
mental one, but a practical willingness 
to make sacrifices to aid a sister nation. 
He also mentioned the interest felt in 
the United States in the works of liv- 
ing Austrian composers, as evidenced 
in the excellent production of Berg’s 
Wozzeck” by the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company under Stokowski. In 
conclusion, he voiced the pleasure felt 
by all present in the presentation of a 
an-American concert in Vienna, a city 
renowned for its hospitality and cos- 
mopolitan spirit. 

he concert was opened with the sec- 
ond movement of the Chamber Sym- 
wad by Adolph Weiss, conducted by 
ow Weiss worked in Berlin with 
chénberg, and, while retaining his 
own individual qualities, immersed him- 
self So deeply in the style of that com- 
taney middle period that this work 
ound a ready comprehension here. 








Wallingford Riegger, Composer of Canons for 
Wind Instruments Played in Vienna 


Ruzena Herlinger sang with a beau- 
tiful voice and well-conceived interpre- 
tation songs by Charles Ives, Aaron 
Copland and Alejandro Caturla, which 
ranged from serious lyrics to the 
rhythms of the southern rumba. Paul 
A. Pisk, the well-known composer, was 
at the piano for these works. 

The Scherzo of Henry Cowell’s Sin- 
fonietta was next given. The applause 
was so strong that the piece would cer- 
tainly have been repeated if this had 
not been contrary to custom in Vienna 
orchestral concerts. After the inter- 
mission three canons for wind players 
by Wallingford Riegger were well pre- 
sented. 

The next work was the Sonatine for 
violin and piano by Carlos Chavez, ex- 
cellently played by Mr. Fuchsgelb and 
Dr. Erich Simon. This piece succeeded 
very well, owing to its free form and 
grateful writing for the instruments. 
The concert was closed with “Portals” 
by Charles Ruggles, which, like the 
Cowell work, was conducted by Webern. 
In this case the impression was so 
strong that the organizers of the con- 
cert acceded to public wish and con- 
sented to repeat it. 

This was in every respect a very 
gratifying program. Naturally, it was 
not inclusive enough to give us a sur- 
vey of all the American music of to- 
day. But at least we were enabled to 
receive musical ambassadors, as it were, 
from overseas, and to learn from them 
that much the same problems are oc- 
cupying American musicians as our 
own creative men. 

For the rest, our American colleagues 
may be assured that here they will find 
willing hearers for their works, and 
that at all times every possibility will 
be utilized to give their works such 
good and careful performances in Vi- 
enna as could scarcely be had else- 
where. Several of the American guests 
at the recent concert assured us that 
Dr. von Webern could hardly have been 
rivalled in the presentation of the pro- 
gram. 

In any case, the Austrian Section of 
the International Society for Contem- 
porary Music has the pleasant con- 
sciousness of having done not only a 
good turn for American music, but a 
useful service in bringing nearer to- 
gether the nations represented. 
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Auditoriums Still Busy 
Though End of Season Is 
in Sight—Much Variety in 
Musical Offerings— 
League of Composers, 
Schola Cantorum and 
Other Organizations Give 
Unique Programs of Inter- 
esting Works 


ie spite of the depression, the number 
of concerts in New York exceeds 
that of last season, so far, month by 
month, and that in March, to date, ex- 
actly equals that of the previous sea- 
son. Numerous violinists, familiar 
and new, have created good impres- 
sions and some young vocalists have 
shown promise. The Perolé Quartet 
started two series of chamber music 
concerts, one including the entire works 
of Brahms in this field and the other 
of Beethoven. Zimbalist and Max 
Rosen both drew large audiences. 


Chief Yowlache Sings 


Chief Yowlache, American Indian 
baritone, was presented in recital at 
the Barbizon-Plaza on March 3. He 
was ably accompanied by Mischa Hoff- 
man. His rich voice was heard to ad- 
vantage in a number of tribal songs 
and in several operatic arias. An aria 
from Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
“Shanewis” was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and led to encores. His program 
also contained works in Italian and 
German, including an aria from Verdi’s 
“Ballo in Maschera.” 

The singer has an imposing stage 
presence, and wore his native costumes 
with great dignity. The tribal songs in 
particular gained at his hands an au- 
thentic ring of the open prairies. A 
large audience applauded him warmly. 


P. 
People’s Chorus Heard in Town Hall 


The People’s Chorus of New York, 
under the baton of Lorenzo Camilieri, 
was heard in its second concert of the 
season in the Town Hall on March 3. 
Emily Roosevelt, soprano, was the as- 
sisting artist. The program opened 
with “The Star-Spangled Banner,” sung 
by both chorus and audience. This was 
followed by works by Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendels- 
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sohn, Rubinstein and Nevin. Much en- 
thusiasm was, as usual, elicited from 
the audience, which joined the chorus 
in several numbers. 

Miss Roosevelt sang an aria from 
“Tannhiuser” and Handel’s “O Sleep, 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” displaying 
a voice of great power, and fine diction. 
She was warmly applauded. Mr. Cami- 
lieri’s contagious enthusiasm created an 
atmosphere of spontaneity which was 
sustained throughout the evening. P. 


Biltmore Musicale 


Three artists participated in the 
morning musicale at the Biltmore on 
March 4. Adamo Didur, Metropolitan 
bass, Yvonne d’Arle, soprano, formerly 
of that opera, and Manfred Malkin, pi- 
anist, collaborated to present a program 
of much interest. Miss d’Arle was heard 


Ruth Breton, Violinist, Heard in a Concert of 
Ultra-Modern Music Given by the League of 
Composers 


in works by Debussy and Serrano, and 
in an aria from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Snegourotchka.” Mr. Didur sang arias 
from Mozart’s “Don Giovnani” and 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” as well 
as shorter works by Moussorgsky and 
Stpjowski. Mr. Malkin played works 
by Chopin, Weber and Liszt. 

very enthusiastic audience de- 
manded many encores from each artist 
in succession. Giuseppe Bamboschek 
accompanied both singers. Fs 


Jacqueline Salomons Returns 


Jacqueline Salomons, a young French 
violinist who played here last season 
and who has been, more recently, tour- 
ing with Gigli, gave a recital in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of March 4, 
with Hubert Giesen at the piano. 

Miss Salomons displayed the same 
points of excellence as when she ap- 
peared before. Her program included 
Bach’s E Major Concerto, Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie Espagnole and works by Bloch, 
Gluck, Ravel, de Falla and other mod- 
ern composers. 

The Lalo was especially well done, 
the slow movement having moments of 
lovely singing tone. There was also va- 
riety in the later works. 


Samuel Again Plays Bach 


Harold Samuel gave a special request 
recital of Bach music in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of March 5. As on 
many occasions in the past, the noted 
English pianist provided an afternoon 
of unusual delight. His vitalizing play- 
ing robs this composer’s clavier music 
of any suggestion of mathematical dry- 
ness and endows it with emotional 
color. 

The list on this occasion was made up 
of the E Flat Major Prelude, Fugue and 
Adagio; the Adagio in G Major; the 





Fantasia in C Minor; the “English” 
Suite in A Minor; two excerpts from 
the forty-eight preludes and fugues, 
those in F Minor, Book II, and C Sharp 
Major. Book I; the Partita in B Flat 
Major, and the Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue. Especially rare were the beau- 
tiful lyricism of his playing in the 





Emily Rocsevelt, Soprano, Created a F:ne Im- 
pression in Arias by Handel and Wagner with 
the People’s Chorus 


suite, and his masterly stressing of 
inner voices in the fugal numbers. The 
large audience, including many piano 
students, was lavish with its applause. 
The pianist gave many encores. M. 


New York University Glee Club 


The New York University Glee Club, 
Alfred M. Greenfield, conductor, winner 
of the 1931 intercollegiate contests, 
gave its annual concert in the Town 
Hall on the evening of March 5. 

The program opened with Brahms’s 
“Song of Destiny,” followed by a first 
performance of “Pie Jesu” by Cyr de 
Brant, “The Angler’s Song” of Henry 
Lawes and works by MacDowell, Hau- 
biel, Ganz, Marion Bauer and Jiingst. 
“Here at High Morning,” a first per- 
formance, was dedicated to the Glee 
Club by Marion Bauer, member of the 
University staff. The concluding num- 
ber, “Palisades” by Genns-Woodruff, 
awoke the high spirits of a large and 
responsive audience. 


At the piano were Richard T. 
and Philip Bauer, Jr., while Osbourn 
W. McConathy, Jr., student leader Po 
ducted several numbers with the Chapel 
Choir and the Varsity Quartet assist. 
ing. 


Gore 


Van Vliet in Recital] 


Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, gave , 
program of interest for the Auxiliary 
Club of the People’s Symphony (Cop. 
certs in the Washington Irving High 
School on the evening of March 5, 

Mr. Van Vliet began his program 
with the comparatively unfamiliar PF 
Major Sonata of Richard Strauss, which 
he played with finesse, bringing out ql] 
the work’s inherent beauties. The see. 
ond group was of smaller works by Le. 
clair, Danbé, Mozart and Weber. Fo. 
lowing this came Tchaikovsky’s Varia. 
tions on a Rococo Theme, not perhaps 
the most interesting of works, but Mr. 
Van Vliet gave considerably variety to 
it. The final group was by Rachmap. 
inoff, Neruda and Jeral. 

Throughout the recital, Mr. Van 
Vliet’s playing was distinguished by a 
high artistic calibre. The large audi. 
ence was enthusiastic in its reception 
of him. Joseph Adler was an admir- 
able accompanist. \ 


League Presents Third Concert 


The League of Composers gave its 
third concert of the season on the after- 
noon of March 6, in the auditorium of 
the French Institute. The program, 
which enlisted the services of a large 
number of assisting artists, was com- 
posed of works by North and South 
American composers. 

Of the entire list, two numbers 
turned out to be really interesting. 
These were George Antheil’s new 
Chamber Concert for wind instruments 
and contrabass, played by an ensemble 
under the baton of Bernard Herrmann; 
and a suite for voice and violin by Hee- 
tor Villa-Lobos, sung by Marcia Worth 
and played by Ruth Breton. Mr. An- 
theil, who has graduated from his slap- 
stick period, shows himself as a com- 
poser of fine technical command and 
considerable originality, although if one 
is to judge his present tendencies by this 
single work, he seems to have become a 
follower of the Hindemithian tradition. 
Mr. Villa-Lobos’s talent ran a profuse 
tropical riot. The three little songs of 
the suite had the freshness and origi- 
nality of Moussorgsky. They were ex- 
cellently performed. 

The rest of the program included a 
Sonatina for piano by Boris Koutzen, 
which was pleasing in spots; three 
“Tonados” by the Chilean composer, 
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Philadelphia Hears Premieres of 
Works by Antheil and Chavez 





Contemporary Music Group 
Presents Novelties — So- 
ciety of Ancient Instru- 
ments Appears— Mendels- 
sohn Club Assisted in Con- 
cert by Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, March 20.—George 
Antheil, Carlos Chavez and Louis Gru- 
enberg participated in the second con- 
cert of the series of the Society for Con- 
temporary Music, which this year is 
being given in cooperation with the 
Art Alliance. On the March 14 pro- 
gram, given in the hall of the new 
Ethical Society building, world pre- 
mieres of works by Messrs. Antheil and 
Chavez were featured, and all the num- 
bers had their first local performances. 

The three composers were at the 
piano in their own works, and others 
who contributed to the program were 
Irene Williams, soprano, and the Mu- 
sical Fund Quartet, consisting of Boris 
Koutzen and Maurice Kaplan, violins, 
Stanislav Dabrowski, viola, and Ste- 
phen Deak, ’cello. 

Mr. Chavez, here for the forthcom- 
ing premiere of his ballet, “H.P.” by 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany, played his Sonatine, in four 
movements, notable for strongly marked 
rhythms. Mr. Gruenberg cooperated 
with the strings in a quintet in three 
movements, of free fantasia form and 
with some interesting harmonic effects. 
The Antheil work consisted of six 
songs, five of them settings of brief 
lyrics by Adelaide Crapsey, and one a 
longer poem by James Joyce. Atonal 
or polytonal in texture, the settings 
seemed very expressive of the content 
of the lyrics. The third string quartet 
: Hindemith was the additional num- 
er, 


Ancient Instruments Heard 


The American Society of Ancient In- 
struments gave its annual concert on 


March 14 in the Christ Memorial 
Church, every seat being occupied, 
though the capacity was more than 
twice that of last year’s auditorium. 
The group consists of Jo Brodo, quin- 


ton, Josef Smidt, viole de gamba, Ben 
Stad, viole d’amour, Maurice Stad, basse 
de Viole, and Flora Stad, harpischord. 
Assisting artists were Mildred Faas, 


Soprano, Benjamin de Loache, bari- 
tone, Bernard Poland, tenor, Constance 
DuPont Darden, viole d’amour, and Wil- 
liam Kincaid, first flute of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. The great charm 
of the now obsolete instruments was re- 
vealed by the skilled players in a varied 
and effectively chosen program. Espe- 
cially delightful was the “Kaffee Kan- 
tate” of Bach, rich in folk feeling. 
Other rks of Bach, infrequently 
found on programs, were given, and 
there Was a number by Frederick the 
Great, whose symphony in A Major, 
showed what royalty could do. A chor- 
ale of Gluck’s proffered very lovely 
et a the Karl von Dittersdorf 
— x Harpischord, gave Mme. 
Stad opportunity to display solo talents. 
Boor a ‘th program of the Chamber 
oe ciation was provided by the 
“Wastika Quartet on March 3 in the 
Bellevue allroom. The ensemble con- 
che of Gama Gilbert and Benjamin 
Sharlip, violins, Max Aronoff, viola, and 
Orlando ¢, 


le, ’cello. In the “Trout” 


quintet of Schubert, they had the co- 
operation of Jennie Robinor, pianist, 
and Erven Whitenack, contrabass. It 
was beautifully presented. Admirable 
work was also accomplished in the Mo- 
zart B Flat Quartet, and in the some- 
what uneven D Minor Quartet of 
Dvorak. 


Free Chamber Music Concerts Given 


So firmly fixed have the Sunday eve- 
ning free chamber music concerts at 
the Art Museum become that the worst 
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storm of the season, on March 3, failed 
to reduce the size of the audience ma- 
terially. The presentations were under 
the direction of Louis Bailly, and were 
participated in by artist students of the 
Curtis Institute. The Swastika Quar- 
tet, with its fine ensemble, was heard 
in the Dohnanyi Quartet in D Flat 
Major, and another group of excellent 
calibre, consisting of Yvonne Krinsky, 
piano, Philip Frank, volin, Leonard 
Mogill, viola, and Samuel Geschiechter, 
’cello, played the Fauré Quartet in C 
Minor, Op. 15. Edwina Eustis, whose 
smooth and well developed contralto 
has been heard several times with the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, 
gave a group consisting of arias 
from Gluck’s “Orpheus” and Handel’s 
“Xerxes.” 





| Preparing Novel Mexican Ballet 





The “Sugar Cane,” a 
Character in “H. P.,” 
Carlos Chavez’s Mexi- 
can Ballet, Which Will 
Be Given Its Premiere 
by the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company 
in the Metropolitan 
Opera House in Phila- 
delphia on the Evening 
of March 31, with 
Leopold Stokowski 


P HIL ADELPHIA, 
March 20.—Alexis 
Dolinoff will dance 
the title role in the 
world-premiere of 
Carlos Chavez’s 
behest “HH. P.,” to 
be given by the 
Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company 
under the baton of 
Leopold Stokowski 
at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House’ 
in this city on the 
evening of March 31. 


The scenario of 
the ballet is by the composer, in col- 


laboration with Diego Rivera, noted 
Mexican painter, who also designed the 
décors, and Frances Flynn Paine. 
Laura Littlefield, premiere danseuse of 
the company, has designed the choregra- 
phy, and Wilhelm von Wymetal, Jr., 
has staged the production. 
Noted Conductors to Lead Concerts at 
Venice Festival 

The second biennial International 
Music Festival, which will be held in 
Venice from Sept. 1 to 15, as part of the 
program connected with the eighteenth 
biennial International Exhibit of Mod- 
ern Art, will include new compositions, 
chosen by a committee of judges. An 
orchestra of picked musicians will be 
conducted by Stravinsky, Monteux, de 
Sabata, Willy Ferrero and others. 
There will be concerts of old and mod- 
ern choral and chamber music. 


Maria Ezerman Drake and Allison R. 
Drake will give a two-piano recital on 
Monday evening, April 18, in the Play- 
room of Plays and Players, in Phila- 
delphia. 








MMHG 


On the same bill, Ravel’s opera 
“L’Heure Espagnole” will be given in an 
English translation by Philip P. Leidy, 
by a cast including Charlotte Boerner, 
Ralph Errolle, Chief Caupolican, Albert 
Mahler and Abrasha Robofsky. Sylvan 
Levin will conduct. 
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The Mendelssohn Club gave its an- 
nual concert on March 9 in the Acad- 
emy of Music, with Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch as soloist, and with the cooper- 
ation of the Philadelphia Orchestra, for 
which the club serves on occasion as 
choral supplement. The chorus sang 
with the nicety of technique which it 
has developed under Mr. Carey’s leader- 
ship, and with fine tonal balance. The 
Brahms “Song of Destiny” and the 
“Cum Spiritu Sanctu” from Bach’s B 
Minor Mass were impressively done. 
The club as usual was very effective in 
its a cappella numbers, which were of 
a wide range of emotional content. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave an exquisitely 
performed Chopin group and shorter 
works of Ravel and Debussy. 

Marion Dougherty, pianist, showed 
technical proficiency and musical abil- 
ity in her recital on March 14 in the 
playhouse of the Plays and Players. 
Three Chopin etudes and two mazurkas 
were excepionally well done. The re- 
mainder of her program ranged the 
pianistic field from a Busoni tran- 
scription of Bach to Ravel and Griffes. 


National Music Week Committee Issues 
Plans fo. Celebration 


Programs for the ninth annual Na- 
tional Music Week, from May 1 to 7, 
according to a recent announcement by 
the committee, will emphasize the value 
of music in times of national stress. 

Program features of the celebration 
will be presentations of America’s his- 
tory as expressed in its music. One of 
these is to be a celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the writing 
of “America” by Dr. Samuel F. Smith. 
Another is a speial tribute to “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” on the basis of 
its now being our official national an- 
them. A third is the staging of certain 
musical phases of the George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial during this period. 

Bulletins containing suggestions for 
such programs may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the National Music Week 
Committee, 45 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York. 


Korngold Arranges Strauss Operetta 
for Berlin 


BERLIN, March 10.—An unusual suc- 
cess has been achieved by the operetta, 
“Das Lied der Liebe” (“The Song of 
Love”), which recently had its first 
performance at the Metropol Theater. 
The music was arranged by Erich — 
Korngold from an original score by 
Johann Strauss, and the libretto is by 
Ludwig Herzer. Richard Tauber, who 
recently returned from an American 
tour, sang the leading tenor role, and 
Anni Ahlers the prima donna part. 
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Metropolitan Stars Frolic in Benefit ‘‘Party”’ 





OR the benefit of the Musicians 

Emergency Aid a “Grand Operatic 
Surprise Party,” enlisting the services 
of virtually the entire staff of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, was given at 
the Opera House on March 2. It is re- 
ported that more than $28,000 was 
raised for the cause. A capacity audi- 
ence contributed its share to the gen- 
eral atmosphere of hilarity which 
lasted throughout the evening. Among 
the many stars who appeared on the 
stage were Marcella Sembrich and Er- 
nestine Schumann-Heink. 

The first part of the program con- 
sisted of a series of ensembles taken 
from popular operas of the current 
repertoire. The “Hymn to the Sun” 
from Mascagni’s “Iris” was given by 
the chorus accompanied by the orches- 
tra under Vincenzo Bellezza. This was 
followed by the Finale of Act I from 
“Mignon” presented by Queena Mario, 
Thalia Sabanieeva, Armand Tokatyan, 
Léon Rothier, Angelo Bada, and the 
chorus and orchestra under Louis Has- 
selmans. The finale from the second 
act of “Aida” was the next item, en- 
listing the vocal and histrionic powers 
of Elisabeth Rethberg, Carmela Pon- 
selle, Giovanni Martinelli, Mario Basi- 
ola, Ezio Pinza, and Joseph Macpher- 
son, and the further services of the 
chorus and orchestra, this time under 
Tullio Serafin. The first part concluded 
with the Finale from the third act of 
“Meistersinger,” sung by Friedrich 
Schorr and the chorus, with the or- 
chestra under Artur Bodanzky. 

The second part of the program, the 
“surprise party” proper, opened with 
an “International Overture,” which in- 


cluded familiar strains of at least four 
operas and “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” conducted simultaneously by eight 
maestros, Messrs. Bellezza, Bodanzky, 
Hasselmans, Serafin, Pelletier, Riedl, 
Setti and Sturani. 

Before an “Operatic Heaven” labelled 
“Metropolitan Opera House,” Walter 
Damrosch and Edward Johnson, imper- 
sonating Giulio Gatti-Casazza and Ed- 
ward Ziegler respectively, held a bur- 
lesque audition, judged by “the critics,” 
who were represented by little angels 
in white wings, seated at one side. of 
the stage. 

Scene 1 was a “Russian Caviar and 
Samovar” in which Mmes. Bourskaya, 
Petrova, Sabanieeva, and Messrs. Alt- 
glass, Cehanovsky, Didur, Windheim and 
James Wolfe participated. In the sec- 
ond scene the audience witnessed a 
“Bootlegging of French Champagne” 
presented by the Gallic contingent, in- 
cluding Mmes. Egener, Falco, Morton, 
Pons, and Maria and May Savage, and 
Messrs. Ananian, Judels, Hasselmans, 
Pelletier, Rothier and Thill. A box of 
alleged champagne, when opened, dis- 
closed Lily Pons, who sang the “Bell 
Song” from “Lakmé” and brought down 
the house. 


Artists of Many Nations Assist 


A brass band, marching down the 
aisle under the leadership of Kapell- 
meister Michael Bohnen (who flour- 
ished a red umbrella as a symbol of his 
authority) ushered in the third scene, 
“Wiener Schnitzel and Wiirzburger.” 
A motley crowd followed the band, con- 
sisting of Mmes. Claussen, Fleischer, 
Kappel, Ljungberg, Manski, Rethberg, 
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and Messrs. Clemens, Gabor, Lauben- 
thal, Ludikar, Melchior, Schorr, Schiitz- 
endorf, Tappolet, and a dancing bull, 
which was later introduced as Lohen- 
grin’s Swan. Mr. Melchior, who was 





VS 


The Genial Walter Damrosch Impersonating 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza in the “Operatic Surprise 
Party” at the Metropolitan 


dressed in Alpine costume and asserted 
that he was Tannhauser, led the bull. 
Wagner’s “Ho-yo-to-ho” was sung ap- 
parently with such excellence as to en- 
title the entire group to entrance into 
the Elysian fields. 

The next scene, an “Italian Mines- 
trone,” enlisted Mmes. Biondo, Bon- 
netti, Bori, Doninelli, Galli, Morgana, 
Ponselle, Vettori, and Messrs. Agnini, 
Bada, Cimara, Bonfiglio, D’Angelo, De 
Luca, Gigli, Paltrinieri, Scotti and Te- 
desco. Mr. Gigli, dressed as Carmen, 
sang the “Habanera” amid much glee. 
Miss Galli commenced her career as a 
singer, but finally foreswore it and 
agreed to become the bride of Mr. 
Damrosch-Casazza. 


Radio Scene Presented 


An “American Flag” scene was led 
by Deems Taylor, and otherwise graced 
by Mmes. Besuner, Corona, De Leporte, 
Flexer, Guilford, Mario, Moore, Swarth- 
out, and Messrs. Anderson, Jagel, John- 
son, Macpherson, Tibbett and Whitehill. 
It was in the form of a broadcast with 
Raymond Knight, of the Columbia Sys- 
tem, as announcer. Among other things 
Mr. Jagel appeared as Al Jolson, and 
Miss Swarthout, perched on top of the 
piano, sang “Goodnight, Sweetheart,” 
while Miss Corona danced. 

As a finale, Mmes. Sembrich and 
Schumann-Heink were led to places of 
honor on the stage, and Mr. Damrosch- 
Casazza led audience and artists alike 
in “Auld Lang Syne” and the “Sol- 
diers’ Chorus” from “Faust.” 





Suzanne Steell and Robert O’Connor 
Give Joint Recital 


Suzanne Steell, mezzo-soprano, and 
Robert O’Connor, pianist, were heard 
in a recital in the Junior League Hall 
on the evening of March 16. Both 
artists were cordially received by a 
large audience. 


BUFFALO ORPHEUS 
IN «‘SHANTY” SUITE 


William Breach Presents 
McPhee Work—Many 
Recitals Heard 


BuFFALO, March 20.—The Buffalo 
Orpheus, assisted by the newly formed 
Junior Orpheus of seventy-five young 
men, gave its second concert under the 
leadership of William Breach. The 
chorus sang with vitality and technica) 
merit. A fine arrangement of Dvorak’; 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me,” by 
Mr. Breach, was an outstanding num- 
ber on the program. Scott Malcolm and 
Reginald Godden, duo pianists, from 
Toronto, were the assisting artists, 4 
novelty was the “Sea Shanty Suite” by 
Colin McPhee for men’s chorus, solo 
baritone, two pianos and two sets of 








tympani. David J. Howell was the bari- | 


tone. 

Marion Kerby, contralto, and John J. 
Niles, tenor and pianist, gave a joipt 
program of “Negro Exaltations + 4 
Kentucky Mountain Tunes” ir the 
chamber music series of the Buffalo 


Symphony Society. The program was | 
of great interest, and was very artis. | 


tically presented. 

Introduced in the A. A. Van De Mark 
series, Nelson Eddy, Philadelphia bari- 
tone, showed himself to be an interpre- 
ter of remarkable ability, with a vocal 
organ which responded well to all de- 
mands made upon it. His success with 
the Buffalo audience was instant and 
complete. 


Gorodnitzki Heard in Recital 


The final artist recital of the Chro- 
matic Club evening series was given on 
Feb. 22 by Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist. 
His playing made a very favorable im- 
pression, and he gave a notable per- 
formance of the Schumann “Carnaval.” 

Isabelle Yalkovsky, pianist, a Schu- 
bert Memorial prize winner, was heard 
in recital on Feb. 25 at the home of Mrs. 
William B. Hoyt, who, with Marian de 
Forest and R. Leon Trick, form the 
local Schubert Memorial committee. 
Miss Yalkovsky gave a taxing program 
before a large and friendly audience. 

Under the direction of Willian 


-_ 


Breach, head of the music department | 


of the public schools, a music discrimi- 


nation test was held in Elmwood Music } 
The children were | 


Hall on March 1. r 
given papers on which to write their 


answers to the various ear and memory = 


tests, and a massed orchestra from the 
high schools played the works which 
they were asked to identify. The young- 
sters manifested keen interest in the 


test. 
Mary M. Howard 
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A PAGE 


THAT TELLS THE STORY— 


Herewith a facsimile reproduction of Page 37 from 
ERNEST O. MELBY’S book 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF SUPERVISION 


(Prof. Melby is Associate Professor of Education, Northwestern University) 


Professional Periodicals Read by 10% or More of Music Supervisors: — 


The figures below were arrived at from 
a survey conducted by Professor Melby 


PERIODICAL PERCENT READING 


Music Supervisors Journal . . . . . ~~ 60 


MUSICAL AMERICA . . . . . 52 


State Journals ok x * + & © A 
Supervisor’s Service Bulletin . . . . 24 
Journal of N. E. A. 2. 2... OB 


The Etude . . . . . . . ~ . = 20 
School Music. . . . . . . . 19 
Music Bulletin. . . . . . . . 18 
Music and Youth 15 
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Lee Pattison to Be Acting Head 
of Chautauqua Piano Department 





Well-Known Pianist Will 
Take Place of Ernest 
Hutcheson This Summer, 
While Latter Is on Leave 
of Absence 


EE PATTISON, noted pianist and 
teacher, will serve as acting direc- 

tor of the piano department at Chau- 
tauqua in the coming summer, in place 
of Ernest Hutcheson, the director, who 
will be on leave of absence this year. 
Mr. Pattison, who is widely known for 
his performances of two-piano music 
with Guy Maier and as solo pianist, 
has also had a wide experience in the 
pedagogical field. He was formerly a 
faculty member of the New England 
Conservatory, and more recently con- 
ducted summer master classes in Chi- 
cago for several seasons with success. 
Mr. Pattison this year is giving up a 
connection with the International Acad- 
emy of the Mozarteum in Salzburg, in 
order to take up the post at Chautau- 
qua. The Chautauqua piano depart- 
ment will give courses under his direc- 
tion from July 5 to Aug. 12, inclusive. 


Master Classes Announced 


Mr. Pattison will conduct two types 
of master classes. Those in interpreta- 
tion comprise a series of recitals which 
he will give, with introductory remarks 
on the form and content of the music. 
The programs will be arranged to give 
a comprehensive review of piano litera- 


ture. The lecture classes, designed for 
teachers and advanced students, will 
replace the former teachers’ classes, 
providing more extensive discussions 
of technique, expression, program mak- 
ing, selection of material, methods of 
teaching, performance of music on two 
pianos, and similar subjects. 

In the concert classes, professional 
pianists will give the program, to be 
followed by constructive suggestions on 
the performance by Mr. Pattison. Lis- 
tener membership in the class is open 
to all, but the active pianist members 
will be personally selected by the di- 
rector. 

These classes will be given in addi- 
tion to private lessons, for which ap- 
plication should be made by letter be- 
fore May 15, to Mr. Pattison, 223 East 
Fiftieth Street, New York. The noted 
pianist will award a scholarship, to 
consist of six lessons and attendance at 
thirty-six class sessions, for which a 
competition will be held at Chautauqua 
on Saturday afternoon, July 2. Appli- 
cants for active membership in the 
concert classes will be heard at the 
same time, it is announced. 

The Juilliard School of Music will 
also award a scholarship for study 
with Mr. Pattison at Chautauqua. 


Lillian Evanti, lyric coloratura so- 
prano, who has appeared both as or- 
chestral soloist and recitalist in this 
country and has toured Europe, will 
give a New York recital in the Town 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 3. 








ARTHUR 
JUDSON 


PHILIPS 


TEACHER 
SINGING 


oe 


CARNEGIE HALL 
New York City 


Telephone Circle 7-5080 











Lee Pattison, Appointed Acting D:rector of 
the Piano Department at Chautauqua for the 
Coming Summer 


JUILLIARD TO SPONSOR 
STUDY AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Four Scholarships to Be Given for the 
Coming Summer in Piano, Voice 
and Violin 


The Juilliard School of Music has an. 
nounced that it will award the follow. 
ing scholarships for summer study at 
Chautauqua: one in piano with Lee 
Pattison; one in singing with Horatio 
Connell; and in violin, one each with 
Mischa Mischakoff and Reber Johnson, 

The scholarships include free tuition 
in the major subject, as well as prae. 
tice room fees and gate ticket. The 
scholarships will be awarded by com. 
petitive examination at Chautauqua op 
Saturday, July 2. Applicants must be 
between the ages of sixteen and twep. 
ty-five years, and must be American 
citizens, or, if minors, of American 
parentage. 

Further details of the contest may 
be secured from the Registrar of the 
Summer Schools, Chautauqua, N. Y, 





CHAUTAUQUA PLANS SUMMER EVENTS 





Annual Series of Opera 
and Symphonic Lists 
Arranged 


Plans for the coming summer music 
season at Chautauqua, N. Y., have been 
issued by Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, presi- 
dent of the Chautauqua Institution. 
Albert Stoessel, music director of 
Chautauqua, will be abroad this year 
on a leave of absence, but the three 
months of symphonic, operatic, choral 
and concert programs will continue as 
mapped out by him in advance. 

With the exception of Mr. Stoessel 
and Ernest Hutcheson the director of 
the piano department, also granted a 
leave of absence, the Chautauqua staff 
of musicians remains for the most part 
unchanged. The season will open on 
June 30 and will present tke usual 
array of musical programs and courses. 


Barrére to Lead Concerts 


The symphonic series of thirty-five 
concerts, opening July 12, will be under 
the baton of Georges Barrére, con- 
ductor, and Sandor Harmati, guest 
conductor, with an orchestra headed by 
Mischa Mischakoff as concertmaster, 
and including practically the same per- 
sonnel as in the past ten seasons. 
Among the soloists who are scheduled 
to appear with the orchestra are: Mr. 
Mischakoff, violinist; Georges Miquelle, 
cellist; Mr. Barrére, flutist; John 
Erskine, Lee Pattison, Frances Nash 
and Harrison Potter, pianists; Horatio 
Connell, baritone; and the leading 
artists of the Chautauqua Grand Opera 
Association. 

The Chautauqua Opera Association 
will appear in a repertory of five 
operas, ranging from Mozart’s “Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” which opens the 
operatic season on July 18, to the 
Gruenberg-Erskine “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk.”” Under the direction of Alfredo 
Valenti and Gregory Askman, the com- 
pany is to give eleven performances in 
Norton Hall, retaining in the company’s 
ranks most of the artists of the 1931 
season. These include Josephine An- 
toine, Ruby Mercer, Alma Milstead and 
Florence Vickland, sopranos; Brownie 
Peebles and Marion Selee, contraltos; 
Robert Betts, Charles Kullman and 
Warren Lee Terry, tenors; and Robert 
Crawford, Roderic Cross and Julius 
Huehn, baritones. 


Choral Programs Planned 


The Chautauqua Choir will combine 
with regional choirs in performances 
of the Verdi Requiem, Carpenter’s 
“Song of Faith,” Haydn’s “The Sea- 
sons” and other works, under the baton 
of Walter E. Howe, assisted by Harri- 
son Potter, associate choir conductor, 
Mr. Howe’s first choral concert of the 
coming season will take place on July 
2, the regular Sunday music services 
conducted by him to be interspersed by 
week day appearances throughout the 
season. George William Volkel, ap- 
pointed organist pro tem, in place of 
Hugh Porter, who is absent on leave, 
will appear in weekly organ recitals. 

The Chautauqua program also in- 
cludes performances by the Junior 
choir, the Chamber Music Society and 
the Junior Orchestra. In addition to 
the directors of departments an- 
nounced, the following names appear 
on this year’s staff membership: Mau- 
rel Hunkins, conductor of Junior 
Choir; Hans Goettich, orchestra mana- 


ger; Ethelyn Dryden, opera accom- 
panist; Jessie Mockel, accompanist; 
James Bird, director of devotional 
music and librarian; and Albion 


Adams, opera business manager, 


Sigmund Spaeth Heard in Lectures 


Sigmund Spaeth, in addition to his 
two weekly broadcasts from NBC, has 
recently filled lecture engagements at 
Williston, Deerfield, Mercersburg, and 
Governor Dummer Academies, the 
Cumberland Forum, Girard College and 
various clubs and private houses. 








Now! 2 for 1 


America’s Two Lead 
Musical Magazines 
P 


Year 
MUSICAL AMERICA $3.00 


Supervisors 
1.00 


SERVICE BULLETIN 
Total $4.00 
7—— If you Subscribe Now ——_ 


Both for $3.00 | 


Educational Music Bureau, Inc. 
434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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How Extra-Musical Talents May Be 
Utilized for Temporary Support 


Mr. Hull, who is a consulting personnel engi- 
. siso a vocational counselor of wide 


and A : 
ae lence. has been on the side lines of the 
ual feld for many years. His comments 


and suggestions will be of interest to many of 


readers.—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. 


our 


By E. Haypen Huy 


HE recent comments by Dr. 
Walter Damrosch, Dr. John 
Erskine and Mr. W. J. Hen- 
derson at a recent musical 
forum at the home of Mrs. Andrew Car- 
negie in New York, regarding the eco- 
nomic difficulties in the path of the mu- 
sician, raises some interesting sugges- 
tions. If it is true, as these gentlemen 
indicate, that few artists have any 
chance of achieving an economically 
satisfactory career, there are two things 
that unquestionably ought to be done. 
One is to broadcast this statement so 
that young people now intending to 
make music their profession may be 
warned in advance of the extreme diffi- 
culty which they may encounter. The 
second is to make constructive sugges- 
tions as to supplementing the income of 
those who have unquestionable musical 
gifts. 

Doctor Damrosch said that young 
musicians should be encouraged to re- 
main in their native locales rather 
than follow their natural inclinations to 
migrate to New York and “the result 
will be a culture such as this country 
has never seen.” This would help to 
remedy the serious musical overcrowd- 
ing in New York as well as develop the 
musical culture of other sections of the 
country, but it still leaves something to 
be said in the way of definite sugges- 
tions as to their supplementary in- 
comes. Along this line, Dr. Erskine ad- 
vised young musicians to become self- 
supporting, if not by their art, then at 
some other vocation. Mr. Henderson 
said that now “there is no place but the 
top, there is no middle ground, and the 
bottom is strewn with wrecks.” 





Providing for Outside Incomes 


But there are many people not at the 
top who may well persist in developing 
a musical career if they can derive the 
backbone of their incomes from some 
other source. They can still express 
themselves in musie to a degree which 


should be reasonably satisfying to most 
of them. 


Be HM 


In the hope of contributing some 
practical ideas to those who feel the 
need of this income outside of music, 
there is given below a list of occupa- 
tions for which many artists are prob- 
ably fairly well suited by nature. 

It should be remembered in this con- 
nection that various types of vocations 
have certain common underlying apti- 
tudes. Thus, for example, the good 
musician must necessarily have a well- 
developed aesthetic sense. A statistical 
analysis of various data shows that the 
aesthetic sense is one of the elementary 
items of individual difference. Being 
a fundamental element in human na- 
ture it is not confined to one field such 
as music. The aesthetic sense gives 
interest also in other forms of artistic 
or semi-artistic expression. 


Capitalizing Musical Skill 


In addition to an aesthetic sense, all 
musicians have a highly developed 


sense of tone or sounds, and of time or * 


rhythm. All good instrumentalists and 
most good vocalists have also the 
kinesthetic muscular sense which en- 
ables them to exercise fine gradations 
of muscular pressure and delicacy of 
muscular action. The instrumentalists 
have also other forms of manual dex- 
terity. 

All good musicians also have a highly 
creative instinct which gives them an 
interest in work which is creative, es- 
pecially along artistic lines. Musicians, 
in fact, often know already that they 
can achieve other forms of artistic pro- 
duction and they simply stick to music 
because, all things considered, they pre- 
fer it. If, for purely practical reasons, 
it is more economically productive to 
develop their talent in two directions, 
this seems to be the logical thing to do. 

It may be argued here that it takes 
all of one’s time to become a great mu- 
sician. This cannot be disputed, but if 
it is true, as Mr. Henderson says, that 
music is “a beautiful art, but a rotten 
business,” it does seem as though peo- 
ple should be very sure that they are 
destined for the absolute top before 
they burn their bridges behind them. 


Part-Time Artistic Occupations 


There will probably be, in our future 
economic development, an increasing 





New York String Quartet to Play Si- 
belius Quartet in Town Hall Concert 
The New York String Quartet, con- 
sisting of Ottakar Cadek, first violin, 
Jaroslav Siskovsky, second violin, Lud- 


Vik Schwab, viola, and Milton Prinz, 
cello, will revive the Sibelius Quartet 
in D minor, Op. 56, at its Town Hall 
concert on Sunday evening, April 3. 
This work, which bears the subtitle 


“Voces Intime,” has not been played 
in New York since the Kneisel Quartet 
Save it in 1916. It marks the turning 
Point between the middle and late cre- 
ative periods of Sibelius. The program 
7 also include Haydn’s Quartet in 
Major, Op. 76, No. 5, and Smetana’s 
Aus meinem Leben.” 

. During a recent fortnight the New 
rer String Quartet gave concerts at 
Amherst College and at Phillips Acad- 
‘my in Andover, Mass., and also ap- 
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peared in the Community Concert 
Courses of Kitchener, Ontario, and New 
London, Conn., in Ithaca, Gloversville, 
and in New York City with the Cham- 
ber Music Society at the Hotel Plaza. 


Easton Symphony Gives Work by Local 
Composer 


EASTON, Pa., March 20.—The Easton 
Symphony Orchestra, in its concert in 
the Senior High School on March 3, 
under Earle Laros, its conductor, pre- 
sented two soloists. Sarah Elizabeth 
Hillyer, contralto, sang an aria from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” Abram Karol, 
violinist, played the Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso by Saint-Saéns. A 
tone-poem, “From Dusk to Dawn,” by 
A. R. Lillicrap, Jr., local composer, was 
a feature of the concert, which also in- 
cluded works of Beethoven, Wagner, 
Liadoff, and Johann Strauss. 


demand for part-time workers in vari- 
ous lines. This would fit in very well 
with the plans of a musician who 
wishes to express himself in music to a 
reasonable degree, but does not demand 
the front page after every appearance. 
If: Doctor Erskine’s idea of more local 
grand operas and symphony societies 
comes true, which it should, there will 
also be a greater demand for part-time 
musicians. The thing may not work 
out so badly in the long run. 

Coming back to the vocations which 
the musician is apt to be able to under- 
take most readily, the following fields 
may be suggested for consideration: 
photography, costume designing, win- 
dow trimming, interior decoration, ar- 
tistic designing of all sorts, illustrating, 
local stage direction, millinery, com- 
mercial art in various forms, scene 
painting and piano tuning. 

All of these require special abilities 
in addition to some of those given above 
as generally possessed by the musician, 
but many musicians undoubtedly have 
the necessary qualifications and inter- 
ests for some of them. 


Less Highly Specialized Fields 


Another list of occupations which re- 
quire the artistic to a somewhat less 
degree or even not at all, but do employ 
many of the mental and temperamental 
qualities which the artist is likely to 
have, are as follows: advertising writer, 
copy writer, caterer, proofreader, li- 
brarian, teacher (in addition to music), 
statistician, publicity man or woman, 
newspaper correspondent, map maker, 
social scientist, information clerk, 
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FINDING EMERGENCY OCCUPATIONS FOR THE YOUNG MUSICIAN 


handwriting expert, translator, edi- 
torial writer, investigator, shopper, 
dealer in artificial flowers or similar 
goods, gift shop keeper, attendant at 
summer resort entertainment conces- 
sions, summer tourist guide, art print- 
er, jewelry buyer, beauty parlor at- 
tendant, lecturer and social secretary. 

Many of these occupations do not 
permit of part-time under ordinary. cir- 
cumstances, but this is not always nec- 
essarily true. That is, many musicians 
can pursue their studies, if necessary, 
outside of regular hours, and then get 
enough musical appearances to satisfy 
themselves whether or not they are 
certain to go-to that “top” which, in 
the opinion of the gentleman quoted 
above, is the only soundly economic 
place in music as a profession. 


The Urge to Artistic Creation 


There are few urges so imperious as 
the urge for artistic creation, when it is 
strong at all. Every sympathy and en- 
couragement must be given to young 
artists, not only on their own account, 
but also because they minister to a side 
of our natures which is absolutely nec- 
essary to the highest development of a 
national culture. 

All matters in life, however, must be 
approached from the angle of hard 
facts and common sense. If the obsta- 
cles are great, needless suffering can 
often be avoided by compromise. If you 
cannot be one of the greatest musicians 
and still must be a musician, double 
your self-expression and your income by 
being a musician plus something else 
that brings in steady cash. 





Tel. 
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of PIANO 
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An American Survey, Musical Byways and Other Books 


Zanzig Presents the Case for 
American Music in Quest 
Made for National Recre- 
ation Association — Carl 
Engel’s Engaging “Dis- 
cords Mingled”—A Splen- 
did Biography of Brahms 
by Richard Specht—Inter- 
esting and Practical Vol- 
umes on Piano Teaching, 
the Orchestra and Singing 


SURVEY of the music in America 
is a big task. One might suspect that 
the “findings” of any survey would be 
inconclusive, vague and valueless. But 
it all depends on the auspices under 
which the survey is made. In “Music 
in American Life,” by Augustus Dela- 
field Zanzig (Oxford University Press), 
the National Recreation Association 
has been enlisted as ally, and, under 
its wing, Mr. Zanzig has written the 
results of much looking and learning. 
The book is so comprehensive that 
it is almost impossible to attempt to 
give any idea of its contents. The 
subtitle, “Present and Future,” sug- 
gests one of its phases that is par- 
ticularly interesting—the valuation of 
facts and conditions as they are, and 
the ideas, advice and plans for the use 
of what material we have, adding 
what more we can get, to build us a 
far-reaching, interlocking and health- 
ily functioning musical life. 

Mr. Zanzig has personally visited 
hundreds of cities and towns, and de- 
scribes with perfect frankness the con- 
ditions he found. For example, against 
a city of more than 350,000 people, 
which depends for music solely upon 
the annual visit of a great opera com- 
pany, and withers musically between 
these visits, he places the contrast of 
Flint, Mich., which has long been held 
up as a model musical community. 

With the object of making music the 
warp and woof of cultural life in a 
centre, instead of merely the em- 
broidery, this book is full of valuable 
suggestions, examples, encouragements 
and advice on what and what not to 
do, and what to expect. 

The task has been conscientiously 
done, and there are 546 pages of re- 
sults—including a foreword by Daniel 
Gregory Mason. . 


Carl Engel Leads into Delightful 
Musical Byways 


“Discords Mingled,” by Carl Engel 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf), is a 
collection of “Essays on Music” which 
have appeared singly in various publi- 
cations. The book is dedicated to the 
late Oscar G. Sonneck, at whose in- 
stance the compilation was made. 

Few persons in the world, certainly 
none in this country, are in such a posi- 
tion as Mr. Engel to write upon almost 
any phase of music. Chief of the Music 
Division of the Congressional Library 
in Washington for more than a decade, 
and more recently editor of the Musical 
Quarterly and president of G. Schirmer, 
Inc., not only is he qualified to speak 
as one having authority, but he has 
sources of immediate information 
which are unparalleled. 

Mr. Engel has followed out a musical 
idiom in the grouping of his essays, 
five groups of three each. The head- 
ings are familiar to all who have la- 
bored over figured basses: “Parallel 
Octaves,” “Suspensions,” “Cross Rela- 
tions,” “Tritone” and “Deceptive Ca- 
dences.” Some of the sub-titles are 
slily amusing: “Schénberg Lunaire,” 
for instance, and “Die Wagnerdim- 
merung.” A chapter on “Indecency in 





Music” is delightful and is written 
calmly and without over-emphasis in 
either direction. 

An example of Mr. Engel’s erudition 
is present in his recognition of an ex- 
ample of what is known to the jazz 
composer as a “blue” chord, in that 





Carl Engel, Whose “Discords Mingled” Is a 
Fascinating Volume of Literary Ventures into 
Musical Matters 


chosen by Wagner when Tristan, in the 
first act of “Tristan und Isolde,” speaks 
of the blue line of the Cornish shore. 
One might add many examples of just 
this sort of thing, which make the vol- 
ume not only tremendously good read- 
ing, but an exceedingly informing work 
as well. It is in literary byways of 
this sort, not dedicated to any one di- 
rection of information, that some of 
the most valuable as well as entertain- 
ing facts are gathered. 


A Readable Brahms Biography 


It is not invariably easy to tell when 
“movements” are going on. The per- 
spective of Time is necessary. There- 
fore, whether a pro-Brahms movement 
is taking place at the present time is 
a matter for conjecture. Certainly the 
frequent playing this winter of the four 
symphonies, and the presentation of a 
cycle of the entire chamber-music works 
in New York, must mean something. 
We need no longer declare ourselves 
members of the Brahms or the Wagner 
legion. One can now belong to both, 
though forty years ago that would have 
been impossible. 

Hence, a biography of such readabil- 
ity as Richard Specht’s “Johannes 
Brahms” (London & Toronto: J. M. 
Dent & Sons, Ltd., New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc.), splendidly done 
into English by Eric Blom, comes at 
what may be a most significant time. 

Mr. Specht has not attempted the 
post-Stracheyan type of biography. 
His narrative is based upon personal 
knowledge of the man and of his music. 
Most remarkable of all, he avoids the 
Scylla and the Charybdis (one or the 
other of which nearly always seems to 
destroy biographers) of glorifying his 
subject out of all reason or damning 
him with equal vehemence. Indeed, in 
writing of Brahms as a composer, Mr. 
Specht by no means follows the trend 
of general opinion, and his occasional 
disagreement with what you and I and 
most people think, leads one to suppose 
that everything set down as fact is fact 
and not merely a second-hand opinion. 
Only careful writers take such a stand 
bay dealing with so well-known a sub- 
ject. 

It is not necessary to follow the bi- 
ography through its entire length. The 
reader may do that. Suffice it to say 


that the thread of the composer’s life is 
carefully carried through. The difficult 





early years, which left such a mark on 
Brahms’s personality and, above all, on 
his manners, are graphically described. 
The well-known and much misquoted 
tale of his going to sleep while Liszt 
played his newly completed B Minor 
Sonata, Mr. Specht holds as significant 
in Brahms’s later detestation of Liszt’s 
music. This may or may not be true, 
but it is possible that Brahms was al- 
ready a far-seeing critic. Though Liszt 
was the popular idol of the hour and 
the reigning master of his instrument, 
his music was, as Mr. Specht speaks of 
Brahms as thinking, “hollow and facti- 
tious.” Perhaps Mr. Specht has a ten- 
dency in the direction of Freudian deri- 
vation. 

Over the sorry matter of Wagner- 
Brahms-Nietzsche, and the manuscript 
of the Venusberg music, one may smile 
—now. As Mr. Specht says, if Wagner 
really thought of Brahms as “wooden 
Johannes,” why did he so often return 
to the fray? He further remarks, 
“Nonentities are disposed of with a 
single gesture.” The charge of “mock- 
ery” which was brought against 
Brahms for being the first to lay a 
wreath on Wagner’s grave is as absurd 
as possible. Anyone who was as self- 
critical as Brahms would never have 
chosen so unsubtle a way of avenging 


himself. 


In conclusion, one may say: Read 
Mr. Specht’s book. You will learn not 
only a great deal about Brahms that 
you did not know before, but a great 
deal about human nature! And both 
are salutary experiences! J. A. H. 


Matthay Publishes Summary of His 
Piano Method 


Tobias Matthay has issued an “Epi- 
tome of the Laws of Pianoforte Tech- 
nique” (New York: Oxford University 
Press; Sole Distributors, Carl Fischer). 
This English pedagogue’s work has had 
so wide an influence in the last few 
decades that many teachers and stud- 
ents will desire to have available an 
authoritative summary of his method. 

The book, of some sixty pages, in- 
cludes much in little. The various sec- 
tions consist of definite rules for per- 
formance. The subjects considered are 
the meaning of technique; use of the 
piano-key; accuracy of tone; use of 
limbs, muscles, finger, arm and hand; 
forearm rotation; movements of touch; 
right and wrong ways of holding notes; 
bent and flat finger-action; finding the 
right notes; staccato and legato; 
weight-transfer and  arm-vibration 
touch; position at the piano; nomen- 
clature, and various precepts for prac- 
tising. 

Several plates illustrate various 
hand-positions. In general, the work 
is an admirably concise statement of 
the Matthay system. M 


New Books on the Orchestra 


Two small books having to do with 
the orchestra are “Practical Guide for 
the Conductor” by F. W. de Massi- 
Hardman, and “Instruments and Art 
of the Orchestra,” by P. W. de Courcy- 
Smale, Mus. Bac. (London: William 
Reeves). The first is an unpretentious 
handbook, containing much general in- 
formation and many valuable hints 
cnocerning the management of amateur 
groups. The second, desgined ostensi- 
bly for the musically illiterate, adds 
little to the contents of other books in 
this field, and contains many errors of 
fact, particularly in the matter of in- 
strumental ranges. 


Sir Henry Wood Writes on Singing 


The question of the value of books 
on the technique of singing, apart from 
their use as textbooks in the class- 
rooms of their writers, is open to ques- 
tion. However, if anyone could write 
a valuable book on the subject, Sir 
Henry Wood could. Therefore his 
“The Gentle Art of Singing” (London: 
Oxford University Press. Sole Agents 


for U.S. A. Carl Fischer Inc., Cooper 
Square, New York) is far above the 
average for this sort of volume. 

Sir Henry, unlike most persons who 
write books about singing, disclaims 
any intention of teaching voice produc. 
tion. In this fact lies most of the 
value of the book. Parts of the work 
may seem redundant, and occasionally 
it is difficult to understand what the 
author is driving at—for instance 
when he speaks of making a crescendo 
by expanding the chest. In this ip. 
stance, it would seem that the reverse 
were true. 

For those seeking information, how. 
ever, there is a mine of it here, ang 
the work is as highly recommended as 
any book of the sort can be. H 


Rimsky on Harmony 


Whether Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Prag. 
tical Manual of Harmony” (New York: 
Carl Fischer Inc.) will make possible 
another “Scheherazade” or not, remains 
to be seen, but the work is an excellent 
one and highly recommended. The 
present edition, admirably translated 
from the twelfth Russian edition by 
Joseph Achron, is clear in its explana- 
tions and concise in form. It will be 
indispensable to students of harmony. 

S. 


Some Noted Musical Women 


A little brochure entitled “Notable 
Musical Women” (Philadelphia: Theo- 
dore Presser Co.) has been prepared 
by Edgar A. Barrell, Jr., listing in 
alphabetical order composers, vocalists 
and instrumentalists of the gentler sex 
of today and yesterday. The list is 
quite comprehensive and will be of 
great value to music study clubs. A. 


Music and Religion 


Stanley Armstrong Hunter has com- 
piled a volume dealing with “Music 
and Religion,” with an introduction by 
Clarence Dickinson, noted New York 
organist. Many celebrated authors 
contributed to the volume, including 
Henry van Dyke, William Pierson 
Merrill and Russell Henry Stafford. 
The book is published by the Abingdon 
Press, New York. E. 


REVIEWS IN. BRIEF 


“STRAUSS: THE ROSE CAVALIER.” By 











Eric Blom. “SCHUMANN’S CONCERTED 
CHAMBER MUSIC.” By J. A. Fuller 
Maitland. “JOSEPH HAYDN.” By D. G 


A. Fox. Three additional numbers in the Ox- 
ford Press series, The Musical Pilgrim. Valu- 
able data and analysis of works. 

Others in this series are: ‘‘Strauss’s Tone 
Poems,” and ‘“Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’,” by 
Thomas Armstrong; ‘“Brahms’s Orchestral 
Works,” by E. Markham Lee; “Elgar’s In- 
strumental Works,” by F. H. Shera. 


“RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC FOR JUNIOR 
CLASSES.” By C. H. Kitson. (Oxford.) 
Early studies, progressing from ‘“‘the known to 
the unknown” very clearly and helpfully. 


“VIOLIN TECHNIQUE.” By Sydney Rob- 
johns. (Oxford.) A collection of articles deal- 
ing with some difficulties and their solution, 
many facets of a player’s technique, with 
special attention to bowing, portamento, i- 
tonation, chords, double-stopping, etc. 


KINSCELLA READERS. By Hazel Gertrude 
Kinscella. Books I to VI. These are musicé 
tales for children, told in the author’s inim- 
table style. Titles are as follows: Book ." 
“Storyland”; 2, “The Man in the Drum” and 
other tales; 3, ‘Folk Tales from Many Lands”; 
4, “Conrad’s Magic Flight”; 5, ‘Tales of Olden 
Days” and 6, “Around the World in Story: 
(The University Publishing Co.) 


ABOUT HYMNS—“The Music of the Gospel, 
studies of the meaning and message of twem 
six hymns. Edited by Stanley Armetress 
Hunter (Abingdon Press). “Hymn-Tune 4 
untaries” for the organ. Compilation of = 
of British composers by Henry Coleman (¢ 
ford). “Ave Maria Hymnal” Vol. 2, Lituré? 
Section. For any American Catholic os y 
Compiled, composed, arranged and edite a 
Rev. Jos. J. Pierron. “ n-Singing Pe 

Hymn-Playing” by Peter Christian - of 

Issued by Northwestern University pee 

Music, of which the author was dean — al 

Third pamphlet in the Church and 

Music 
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HESTER LAUDS 


RO ATIVE COMPOSERS 


Second All-American Pro- 
gram Under Hanson Pre- 
sents Several Novelties 


RocHESTER, March 20.—The second 
American composers’ concert of the 
season Was given at Kilbourn Hall on 
March 3, the orchestra of Philharmonic 
players being conducted as usual by 
Howard Hanson. The first two num- 
bers played were by women. Both 
were premieres. They were a “Heroic 
Poem” by Radie Britain, and an Or- 
chestral Introduction and Song “Bill 
George,’ by Martha Alter Douglas, 
with William Cupp as soloist. Miss 
Britain’s poem is modeled along conven- 
tional lines and is appealing and at- 
tractive in orchestration. Mrs. Doug- 
las’s music is more experimental. It is 
essentially dramatic music and holds 
the attention. The other numbers on 
the program were “Cathedral Prelude 
for Organ and Orchestra,” Op. 54, by 
David Stanley Smith, with Harold 
Gleason as soloist; the “Pleasure Dome 
of Kubla Khan” of Charles Griffes, and 
William Grant Still’s “Afro-American” 
Symphony. The latter was repeated 
from an earlier concert so that the com- 
poser might hear it. The other com- 
poser in the audience was Mrs. Doug- 
las, and she, as well as Mr. Still, re- 
ceived prolonged applause. 

The audience at this concert sat on 
extra chairs, on the stairs and over- 
flowed into the hall. Many were turned 
away. It would seem that the popu- 
larity of these American composers’ 
concerts is great enough to warrant 
moving them to a larger hall. 

John Goss and the London Singers 
were the artists at Kilbourn Hall on 
Feb. 29. The program of folk songs of 
different nations was admirably se- 
lected and rendered with freedom and a 
fine sense of colloquial values. The 
audience was most enthusiastic, some 
of the songs were repeated and encores 
were given. 

The closing event in the Eastman 
Theatre concerts took place on March 
4, when Giovanni Martinelli appeared 
before a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. He was assisted at the piano by 
Emilio Roxas, who contributed some 
solo numbers. 

MAry ERTZ WILL. 





Los Angeles May Have Opera Season 
Under New Auspices 


Los ANGELES, March 20.— Perhaps 
Los Angeles will not be destitute of 
opera after all, as seemed likely after 
the recent announcement that the Los 
Angeles Grand Opera Association would 
not function next fall. 

On the heels of the announcement of 
the Tesignation of the association’s 
president, David T. Babcock, comes the 
good news that Gaetano Merola, pur- 
veyor of things operatic in San Fran- 
cisco, is planning a series of perform- 
ances for that city and will repeat them 
in Los Angeles, 

It is expected that Lily Pons, Gia- 
como Lauri-Volpi, Mario Chamlee, 
Lawrence Tibbett, and possibly Rosa 
Ponselle, will head the list of princi- 
pals, with the secondary list filled more 
largely from Western singers than has 
been the custom. It is understood that 
the now defunct opera association will 
Permit the use of its scenery and will 
otherwise lend its assistance and co- 


ee hoping to reorganize its ac- 
Ivitles at a more opportune time. 
me. &. CG. 





David Stanley Smith. His “Cathedral Pretude” 
Was Played at Rochester Native Composers’ 
Concert 





Civie Music in 
Schools 


(Continued from page 11) 


of the performer, not the reputation. 
And no matter how good the individual 
performance may be, it will fail utterly 
if the artist does not show, and show 
plainly, the essential joy of giving. 
Unfortunately there are only too many 
so-called artists who are wrapped up 
in themselves rather than in the audi- 
ence to whom they are playing. Young 
people instantly detect this shortcom- 
ing, and, as likely as not, the perform- 
ance will end in disturbance, with 
wriggling and restlessness, perhaps 
with paper darts made out of the pro- 
grams. But the artist who sets out to 
win the interest of the audience, whose 
motive is to interpret the music for the 
audience, will gain and hold the atten- 
tion of even the youngest children. 
Artists who can talk about the music 
interestingly have a great advantage 
when on the platform, so we always, 
in any group, have at least one artist 
who can do this. 


Approval That Is Unforced 


There is an immense satisfaction in 
performing before audiences of young 
people. They are instantly responsive. 
It is surprising how much true discrim- 
ination you will find even among the 
youngest. Their appreciation is spon- 
taneous and genuine. To win them is 
about the greatest satisfaction that can 
come to an artist. Perhaps I can illus- 
trate this best from the report of one of 
our performers following a concert 
early in the season. 

“When I came out on the platform, I 
saw at once two girls in the front row. 
They were conspicuous because they 
clearly intended to show that they were 
not going to enjoy the concert. One 
put her fingers to her nose; her neigh- 
bor winked back at her. Both giggled.” 

“What did you do?” I asked. 

“Why, I included them in my opening 
bow, and gave them my most winning 
smile. It worked beautifully. In a lit- 
tle while, they both were applauding 
with the rest. And at the end, when 
the usual crowd came around for auto- 
graphs, there were those two girls, 
bless them! I’d rather sing to an audi- 
ence of students than to any collection 
of adults that ever assembled.” 


Subscribe for MUSICAL AMERICA, $3.00 
a year; Canada and foreign, $4.00. 
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OMAHA SYMPHONY GIVES FOURTH PAIR 





Littau Conducts Forces in 


Program Including Con- 
temporary Work 


OMAHA, March 20.—The fourth pair 


of subscription concerts of the Omaha 
Symphony Orchestra, Joseph Littau, 
conductor, took place in the Joslyn Me- 
morial on March 1 and 2. 


The opening number, Weber’s “Frei- 


schiitz” Overture, received a brilliant 
reading. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
which followed, was given a scholarly 
interpretation. 


The Bach Prelude No. 8 from the 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord,”  tran- 
scribed for string orchestra by A. Wal- 
ter Kramer, was heard for the first 
time in Omaha. It was finely per- 
formed, and received by the audience 
with much warmth. The program 


closed with Liadoff’s “Music Box,” the 
colorful “Money Musk” by Sowerby, 


and Smetana’s “Moldau.” The Liadoff 


work was repeated after prolonged ap- 
plause. 


BOSTON PRESS 


ACCLAIMS 
FIRST RECITAL OF 





JeRGUSON 


Boston Globe: Boston, Mass., March 13, 1932. 


Yesterday afternoon, in a long and complicated 
program, Fay Ferguson, pianist, made her first 
Boston appearance at Jordan Hall. Miss Ferguson 
is the possessor of a nimble yet solidly founded 
technique. The two opening Scarlatti pieces speedily 
demonstrated that the pianist’s equipment was equal 
to every mechanical exigency. Miss Ferguson played 
the Bach C minor Fantasia with intelligence and 
taste achieving a crisp, fresh tone which made for 
a really excellent performance. Her interpretation 
of the Chopin Sonata showed careful planning, em- 
phasizing the lion of the Paris drawing rooms— 
these were moments of great magnitude. For the 
Funeral Marche, Miss Ferguson’s tone was one of 
muffled, sombre beauty just suited to the implica- 
tions of the text. It was in places of quiet poetry 
and mystery that Miss Ferguson excelled. In Miss 
Ferguson’s hands Ravel’s Sonatine received an 
intelligent and effective performance stressing the 
delicate and fanciful aspect of the work. Miss Fer- 
guson played Pick-Mangiagalli’s Danse d’Olaf with 
authority and abandon achieving highly gratifying 
results. The two Griffes pieces were played with 
sensitive artistry. Liszt’s Feux Follets showed the 
extent of Miss Ferguson’s digital virtuosity—an 
impression further sustained by her playing of 
Dohnanyi’s Capriccio. Mention of Miss Ferguson’s 
recital is incomplete without a word for the minia- 
ture beauty of the Bach excerpt she gave as her first 
encore. 


Boston Post: Boston, Mass., March 13, 1932, 


By Warren Storey Smith. 

From Fay Ferguson’s playing it is clearly 
seen that she is musical and the tones she draws 
forth from the piano are always beautiful and 
agreeably varied. Miss Ferguson’s playing of 
Griffes’ White Peacock and The Fountain of Aqua 
Paola and La Danse d‘Olaf by Pick-Mangiagalli 
made clear her wisdom in having chosen for her- 
self the career of a pianist. An audience of good 
size applauded her warmly. 


The Omaha Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Frank Mach, president, is spon- 
soring a series of delightful programs 
which are given in the “Small Hall” 
of the Joslyn Memorial on Sunday af- 
ternoons. Artist pupils are presented 
from the various studios and a speaker 
is provided for each program. Mr. 
Littau appeared on the first program 
and his topic was “What Music Means 
to the Child.” Capacity audiences are 
enjoying these programs. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club met at 
the home of Mrs. Rodney Bliss on 
March 1. A Quartet consisting of Mrs. 
Carl Seashore, soprano, Mrs. Eugene 
Milburn, contralto, Gus W. Lof, tenor, 
and Gus Wickstrom, bass, sang the 
song cycle, “In a Persian Garden” by 
Lehmann, with Mrs. Howard Kennedy 
at the piano. The work was beautifully 
presented, all artists sharing the ap- 
plause. 

MARGARET GRAHAM AMES 





Yvette Guilbert, the noted diseuse, is 
touring Holland with her usual success. 








Boston Herald: Boston, Mass., March 13, 1932, 
By Ss. 8. 

Fay Ferguson’s gift of airy fluency served her well 
in the first and more rapid of her Scarlatti pleces 
to whose rapid scale passages she imparted the 
slightly blurred brillianee of the Harpsichord tone. 
Her consistent and emphatic rhythm both in the 
Scarlatti Presto and the Bach Fantasia was very 
effective. The Scarlatti Andante was played with 
expressive deliberation. Miss Ferguson successfully 
evoked from her instrument the charming, crystal- 
line sonorities of Ravel’s Sonatine which she played 
with intelligence. The animated finale was most 
satisfactorily done. The delicate iridescence of the 
two impressionistic pieces by Griffes was well ren- 
dered. Both these and the Liszt Feux Follets were 
given a fluent, delicate performance. There was 
brilliance in the playing of Pick-Mangiagalli’s 
Danse d’Olaf and Dohnanyi’s b Capriccio. 
Miss Ferguson was warmly applauded by a large 
audience and played additional pieces. 
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Boston Evening Transcript: Boston, Mass., March 
13, 1932, By N. M. J. 

In her recital of piano music at Jordan Hall, Fay 
Ferguson disclosed a serene competence. Her tech- 
nique was unusually good. She played with dex- 
terity and accuracy. Her light touch combined with 
an insistent rhythmic sense enhanced the buoyant 
fluency of many passages—she seemed responsive to 
the emotional qualities of her program. The open- 
ing numbers from lattl were played with engag- 
ing facility; the Presto in D major sped with crisp 
accent. The Andante in F minor flowed 
and Bach’s Fantasia in C minor pleased by its com- 
pelling energy and momentum. The Ravel Sonatine 
was refreshingly brisk. Liszt’s Feux Follets came 
to a lively close and Dohnanyi’s “*Capriccio’’ made 
a pleasing sparkle. Miss Ferguson gave a brilliant 
performance of Pick-Mangiagalli’s La Danse d’Olaf. 
Her large audience received her cordially. 


FOR BOOKINGS ADDRESS 


Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Fisk Building, New York 
Steinway Piano 
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PADEREWSKI HEADS 
CHICAGO RECITALS 


Fortnight Includes Many 
Events of Much 


Interest 





CuHIcaco, March 20.—Ignace Pade- 
rewski gave his only piano recital of 
the season here before a capacity audi- 
ence at the Civic Opera House on 
March 13. The pianist played su- 
perbly a program that included the 
Bach-Liszt A Minor Prelude and 
Fugue, Mozart’s A Major Sonata, the 
Liszt Sonata and a lengthy group of 
Chopin. Seven encores were demanded 
after the printed list. 

Walter Gieseking gave a piano re- 
cital in Orchestra Hall on March 6. 
The program consisted of Bach’s first 
Partita, three Scarlatti sonatas, Bee- 
thoven Sonata, Op. 101, and many 
shorter works. 


Modern Novelties Presented 


Eva Gauthier gave a recital before 
the Arts Club on March 6, giving first 
Chicago performances of songs by 
Schonberg and Alban Berg. French 
classics and a group of classic and 
modern’ Spanish songs were also in- 
cluded onthe program. 

Marie ‘Morrisey, contralto, appeared 
as soloist with the string ensemble of 
the Little Symphony Orchestra of Chi- 
cago, Under George Dasch, at the Art 
Institute on March 18. Miss Morrisey 
was heard in a love song cycle by 
Eleanor Everest Freer to lyrics of 
Edith Rockefeller McCormick. 

The sixteenth season of the Young 
American Artists Series, under the di- 
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rection of Jessie B. Hall, was opened in 
Curtis Hall on March 3, with a joint 
recital by Jeuel Prosser, contralto, and 
Alma G. Wrede, pianist. On March 
10 the recital was given by Margaret 
B. Borchers and Clarence Gilliland, 
pianists. 

Mu chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon, 
honorary musical sorority, gave a con- 
cert at the Diana Court Salon on 
March 13 for the benefit of the scholar- 
ship fund. Those participating were 
Mae Doelling Schmidt, pianist; Merrie 
Mitchel-Meier, soprano; Lucille Tur- 
ner, violinist; Margaret Lagerquist, 
pianist, and Robert Ambrosius, ’cel- 
list. 

Alexander Sebald’s String Quartet 
gave its sixth concert of the season at 
Kimball Hall on March 16, playing 
Beethoven, Op. 127, in E Flat Major, 
and Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet in A 
Major, with the assistance of Sam 
Fain. The Joseffer String Quartet 
gave a concert in the Cordon Club on 
March 13, with Rose Lyon DuMoulin, 
pianist, as assisting artist. 

The Beethoven Trio gave its second 
concert at the Cordon Club on March 
16, playing works by Beethoven and 
Brahms and two movements of a trio 
by the group’s first violinist, Sebastian 
Victor Tufigno. 

A joint recital was given at the 
Playhouse on March 13 by Marion 
Schroeder Booras, soprano, and a trio 
consisting of Sidney Silber, pianist; 
Sol Nemkovsky, violinist, and Frank 
Sykora, ’cellist. Alvena Reckzeh and 
Kathryn Anderson gave a recital of 
two-piano music in Kimball Hall on 
March 6. 

An organ recital by Leo Sowerby at 
St. James’s Church on March 15 in- 
cluded his new settings of three psalms 
for bass and organ, sung by John Mac- 
Donald. ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Boston Marks Goethe Centenary 


by Reviving “Faust” Symphony 





OSTON, March 20.—The Boston 
Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor, in its nineteenth concert, on 
March 18 in Symphony Hall, paid trib- 
ute to the memory of Goethe, who died 
March 22, 1832. The program com- 
prised Wagner’s “Faust” Overture and 
Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony. The latter 
work, which is seldom heard, nowadays, 
received a stupendous performance. 
The orchestra was assisted by the Har- 
vard Glee Club, rehearsed to the point 
of perfection by Dr. Archibald T. Davi- 
son. The tenor solo was sung superbly 
by Rulon Y. Robison. Dr. Koussevitzky 
had orchestra and chorus well in hand 
and received an ovation at the end of 
the Liszt masterpiece. 

The orchestra, which had just re- 
turned from its spring tour, on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, March 
11 and 12, gave a program under Dr. 
Koussevitzky, including Steinberg’s ar- 
rangement of the C. P. E. Bach Con- 
certo in D Major for orchestra; Stra- 
vinsky’s “Pulcinella” Suite, Debussy’s 
“Nuages” and “Fetes,” Sowerby’s 
“Prairie,” which had its first hearing 
in Boston, and Strauss’s “Till Eulen- 


_spiegel.” 


Thompson Stone conducted the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Orchestra, in its ninth 
concert, on Sunday afternoon, March 
6, in Jordan Hall, presenting Chad- 
wick’s Overture “Melpomene,” Two 
Dances from “Nadeshda” by Goring 
Thomas, Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne,” Suite 
No. 1, and the Hungarian March from 
“The Damnation of Faust” by Berlioz. 


The assisting soloists were Marguerite 
Porter, soprano, in an aria from “Héro- 
diade,” and Ethel Hutchinson, pianist, 
in Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat Major. 

Mr. Stone also conducted the third 
concert of the Apollo Club’s sixty-first 
season on March 3, in Jordan Hall. 
This was the society’s 293d perform- 
ance since its organization in 1871. A 
large-sized audience showed keen ap- 
preciation of the excellent program. 
The final concert will be given April 26. 

Tito Schipa, tenor, closed the sea- 
son’s Wednesday Morning Musicales at 
the Hotel Statler on March 9. His pro- 
gram comprised old airs, operatic num- 
bers and miscellaneous songs, per- 
formed with vocal warmth and fine art. 

For the second time this season, La 
Argentina, superbly costumed, danced 
at Symphony Hall, to the delight of a 
large audience, on the evening of March 
16. Luis Galvé, at the piano, was a 
tower of strength to the admirable 
dancer. 

New works by Boston composers, a 
Romance by Professor Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill, of Harvard University, 
and a “Poéme d’autumne” by Heinrich 
Gebhard, pianist, were presented at the 
fifth chamber concert by members of 
the faculty of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music in George W. Brown 
Hall, on the same evening. The con- 
tributing artists were Harrison Keller, 
violin, and Mr. Gebhard. Besides the 
local works the program included d’In- 
dy’s Sonata, Op. 59, and Brahms’s Son- 
ata in A Major. W. J. PARKER 








This 


is the Caliber of Artists Cities Have 


under the 
COMMUNITY CONCERT ASSOCIATION PLAN 


A few of the series chosen at random from cities 
affiliated with community concerts 


BOISE, IDAHO 
Jose Iturbi 
Kathryn Meisle 
London String Quartet 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Richard Crooks 
Barrére Little Symphony 
Jeannette Vreeland 


CONCORD. N. H EUREKA, CALIF. 
The English Singers Joseph Szigeti 
Albert Spalding Jose Iturbi 
Maria Kurenko Kathryn Meisle 













PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Lawrence Tibbett 
Lily Pons 
Don Cossack Chorus 
Joseph Szigeti 
Robert Goldsand 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Sigrid Onegin 
yt oom Spalding 
Don Cossack Chorus 
Harold Bauer 


YORK, PA. 
Elisabeth Rethberg 
Barrére Little Symphony 
Robert Goldsand 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Nelson Eddy 
Chernavisky Trio 
Harold Bauer 
Sylvia Lent 


LONDON, ONTARIO 


Rosa Ponselle 
Mischa Elman 
Bartlett & Robertson 


The Community Concert Plan Is a Guarantee Against 
Financial Loss and Uncertainty 


COMMUNITY CONCERT SERVICE 
113 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


WARD FRENCH, General Manager 
(Founder and original promoter of the Audience Organizing Movement) 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Vladimir Horowitz 
Nathan Milstein 
Paul Althouse 


SHARON, PA. 


Gregor Piatigorsky & Hulda Lashanska 
Mildred Dilling & Paul Althouse 
Chernavisky Trio 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Cleveland Orchestra 
Harold Bauer 
Philadelphia Chamber String Simfonietta 
Jeannette Vreeland & Alfred Wallenstein 
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“*Simon Boccanegra’ was re- 
vived at the Metropolitan 
Opera House with splendors 
of scenery and attire and wit, 
musical pomp and circum- 
stance.” 


“Brilliant performance of : 
Verdi’s ‘Simon Boccanegra’ 

given at the Metropolitan 

Opera .. . Many curtain 

calls.” 


—_New Yor Stun ~New York Times 
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ACT 2 


| “HE FEATURE OF THE METROPOLITAN PRODUCTION IS THE BOCCANEGRA 
OF MR. TIBBETT. . . . Mr. Tibbett makes him an engrossing and impressive figure. His denotement of 
| the Doge’s magnanimity, his courage, his tenderness, his will, his imperial dignity, his tragic pathos, is quite the 
| finest thing Mr. Tibbett has accomplished in opera. . . . This is a remarkable embodiment, in its truth, its power, 
its authority, its ease, its fluency and grace.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 29, 1932. 

















It is difficult to describe in mere words the magnificent vocalization . . . the 
art and quality . . . that marked his singing —N. Y. American, Jan. 29, 1932. 


No less an adjective than “superb” is due both his acting and his singing. 
The achievement is the most striking in his career and it contributed the 
largest single element in the impression made by the opera.—N. Y. Journal, 
Jan. 29, 1932. 


Lawrence Tibbett achieved one of the signal artistic successes of his career 
by presenting a finely wrought characterization . . . a noteworthy addition to 
the Metropolitan gallery of portraits —N. Y. Sun, Jan. 29, 1932. 


Mr. Tibbett’s singing of the titular part must be regarded as one of the out- 
standing achievements of his still unfolding career. . . . It was beautifully 
controlled, rich and warm of quality and highly expressive —N. Y. Eve. Post, 
Jan. 29, 1932. 

It was an impersonation of rare quality, stately in presence, and wrought 
vocally and dramatically with infinite and fastidious attention to detail. Mr. 
Tibbett’s singing in the death scene adds more than a cubit to his artistic 
stature.—N. Y. World-Telegram, Jan. 29, 1932. 


Management 


EUS. Saller 


Division of 
COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 
of COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York City 
PROLOGUE Steinway Piano Victor Records ACT 1 
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BORI 
THE 
MAGNIFICENT 








CONCERT TOUR 1932-1933, 


Completely sold out 
including appearances in 


| 3 || NEW YORK ROCHESTER PITTSBURGH 

ey] BOSTON DETROIT LOUISVILLE 

1 |] CHICAGO BALTIMORE NEW HAVEN 
BUFFALO WASHINGTON — HARTFORD, Etc. 











Make Your Reservation Now 
for Season 1933-34 








CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INc. 
Division of 
COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET (Baldwin Piano) NEW YORK CITY 
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The most imitated singer in the world 


HN MSCORMA 


“<The Inimitable” 








Autrey and Kahle 


BOOKINGS THROUGH COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 
DIVISION: EVANS & SALTER 
113 West 57th Street, New York 
By Special Arrangement with D. F. McSWEENEY, Personal Manager 
6 East 45th Street, New York 
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The unique story 
of the consistent 
success and the 
growing art and 


fame of 


Ruth 





Oct. 23, 1924. Debut, Aeolian Hall 


“A sensitively musical and emotional nature. Her tone is rich, 
brilliant, and personal in quality. Few young musicians who 
give first recitals in this city possess Miss Breton’s magination, 
feeling, and inherent individuality..—Olin Downes, in N. Y 
Times. 


Dec. 28, 1924. Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Carnegie Hall 
“Yesterday, playing the Glazounoff Concerto, she exhibited 
again the characteristics which had impressed her hearers in 
October-—the musical quality of her phrasing, her large and 
opulent tone, her technical facility, her poised and modest 
bearing, and the sincerity of her artistic attitude.”—Lawrence 


Gilman, in the New York Tribune 
Dec. 10, 1925. Aeolian Hall 


“Her performance of the Chausson Poeme was musical, finely 
planned, and exquisitely rendered.”"—W. J]. Henderson, N. Y. 
Sun. 

23, 1926. Soloist with New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, Carnegie Hall 


“Played the Mendelssohn Concerto with a mastery and brio 
that took the audience by storm.”—N. Y. Times. 


April 22, 1926. Carnegie Hall. First Annual Concert 
of American Music under the auspices of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 


“The charming young violinist disclosed her string and bow 
mastery in works by Brockway, Burleigh, Hadley, MacDowell 
and Sowerby.”—-Grena Bennett, in N. Y. American 


Jan. 6, 1927. Aeolian Hall 


“She has never disappointed the expectations which from the 
first she invited. . . . A quality of personal fascination and 


Jan. 





Told in New York Reviews 
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charm whose captivation is an element above price in any 
artist.” —H. F. Peyser, N. Y. Telegram. 


Jan. 9, 1928. Carnegie Hall recital 


“Miss Breton played in such manner as to win great applause. 
Five encores were played for the crowd which hovered about 
the footlights after the regular program.”’—N. Y. Post. 


Feb. 10, 1929. Gallo Theater 


“One of the outstanding violinists among the younger players 


heard here.”—N. Y. Journal. 


Nov. 7, 1929. Plaza Artistic Mornings 


“The applauded violinist played with skill and charm.” 
N. Y. Times. 


Feb. 3, 1931. Carnegie Hall recital 


“The recital was one of the most agreeable violin entertain- 
ments of a season well supplied with violin performances. Miss 
Breton has made herself welcome by the health and finish of 


her art.” —W. J. Henderson, N. Y. Sun. 





A pril 28, 1931. Soloist with People’s Chorus, Carnegie 


Hall 


“Miss Breton played with her usual artistry and won the en- 
thusiastic applause of both those in front and behind the foot- 


lights.”—N. Y. Sun. 


Nov. 12, 1931. Plaza Artistic Mornings 


“Played as perhaps she never had played here before. She 
fairly outdid herself as regards richness of tone, brilliance of 
execution, and irresistible verve.”— Pitts Sanborn, in N. Y. 
World-Telegram. 








CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Division of 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION 





COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 
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106 Engagements in 22 Weeks Record Tour of 


Don Cossack 


RUSSIAN MALE CHORUS 


SERGE JAROFF, Conductor 

















The Most Wonderful Chorus Ever to Visit America 

The Country's Outstanding Novelty and Sensation 

The Leading One-Night Stand Available in the Field 

The Proven Drawing Card Which Packs Halls Everywhere 
The One Organization Triumphant in Cities, Large and Small 


The Popular Choice of Community Concert Courses 








The Don 
Cossacks on the 
March in the 
Armistice Day 
Parade at Atlanta, 
Ga., Nov. 11, 1931. 


THIRD AMERICAN TOUR - - 1932-1933 NOW BOOKING 





Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 113 West 57th Street, New York City 
Division COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, Ine. 
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Keasleie 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


“A thoroughly normal typical young blond American, radiating health 
and vitality, is Nelson Eddy, baritone. . lis is a fresh, vigorous 


voice.” — Sun. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


“Nelson Eddy has a voice of great range and sonority, warm and 
appealing in quality and handled with intelligence. He showed himself 
an artist of distinguished musicianly feeling.’’—Free-Press. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“Nelson Eddy, who portrayed the father, happily demonstrated what 
good diction can accomplish in upholding English as an operatic lan 
guage. Vocally, he gave a delightful performance, adorned with a 
crystalline clarity in handling our idiom.’’—Record. 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
“E"e is the type which draws the audience from the moment he steps 


onto the stage. And he sings with an ease and power which are both 
delightful and exhilarating.” —Free-Press 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
“Mr. Eddy, baritone soloist, is blessed with everything that makes for 
fame—a magnificent voice, a gracious stage presence, good looks and 


an appealing personality. He also has that all too rare attribute, a 
sense of humor.”—Daily News. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
“The reason for the singer’s astounding success of Wednesday night 
has been perfectly patent to every hearer. It was his combination of 
about all that makes for success—voice, diction, intelligence and per- 


sonality.”"—Banner. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


“This was Mr. Eddy’s third appearance in Wilmington as a soloist, 
and if popular demand means anything it won’t be the last.”—Every 


Evening. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
“Mr. Eddy’s voice is a ringing baritone of unusual range and under 
splendid control. He knows the why and wherefore of how to sing, 
and is fortunate in possessing an attractive stage presence that 
immediately wins his audience.’’—Sentinel. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


“Nelson Eddy, outstanding young American baritone, sang his way 
into the hearts of Johnstown music lovers last night.”—Tribune. 


FORT DODGE, IA. 
“Nelson Eddy has corns a singer should have... . 
exaggerated, but it isn’t.”.—Messenger & Chronicle. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 
“Mr. Eddy possesses a most winsome personality, the kind that an 
audience will sense and recognize very quickly. . . . But Mr. Eddy 
also has the fundamental requirement of an outstanding voice.”— 


Gaszette-Republican. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


“This sterling young baritone has a gorgeous voice, coupled with an 
intelligence that makes full use of its loveliness and power.”’—Morning 
Star. 


. It may sound 


NELSON ED 
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American Baritone 
(Philadelphia Grand Opera Company) 


T is easy to explain why Nelson Eddy is fast be- 
coming one of America’s most popular artists. 

In only 24 months, he has the record of 64 concerts, 
16 major orchestra appearances, 27 oratorios, 11 
operas, 3 festivals, 24 guest church appearances and 
57 radio evenings. His large number of re-engage- 
ments proves the solidity of this young singer’s career. 


RE-ENGAGED, N. Y. PHILHARMONIC ORCH. 


“Tt is a voice of rare beauty, used with intelligence, musician- 
ship and technical skill.”—W orld-Telegram. 





RE-ENGAGED, PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


“No soloist in the season of summer concerts has been so 
uproariously received as was Mr. Eddy.” —Bulletin. 





RE-ENGAGED, ALBANY, N. Y. 


“Nelson Eddy, baritone, who sang himself into a return 
engagement last winter . . . surely sang himself into two 
or three more return engagements last night.”—Knicker- 
bocker Press. 





RE-ENGAGED, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“Nelson Eddy sang the bass solos in faultless style. He has 
everything that a voice of his type should possess.” —Press. 





RE-ENGAGED, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“Personality in large measure, an excellent voice, admirably 
produced and controlled, and glowing dramatic tempera- 
ment all are his.” —Times. 





RE-ENGAGED, ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 


. the artist bringing a profound sincerity and unerring 
taste to his performance, the beauty and power of his voice 
being displayed to fine degree.” —Detroit Free-Press. 





RE-ENGAGED, PENN A. C. SERIES 


“Mr. Eddy was in fine voice and sang with his usual clear 
diction and artistic interpretation, being received with thun- 
derous applause after each number.” —Pahila. Public Ledger. 





Concert Management Arthur Judson, Inc. 


Division of Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


113 West 57th Street, 


New York City 
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These Headlines 
and Reviews 


Tell the Success 
ot the 


HART HOUSE STRING QUARTET 


GEZA DE KRESZ HARRY ADASKIN 


The tone was exceptionally good . . . Their work 
hinged well together; it was individual, yet co-operative. 


—New York Times. 


. . . It set an admirable standard in matters of tonal 
freshness, balance and judicious handling of rhythms 


and tempi, to which it clung throughout the concert. 
—New York World-Telegram. 


They are serious musicians . . . Their interpretation 


—Philip Hale, Boston Herald. 


was enchanting. 


The listener heard and there was no questioning. 
—H. T. Parker, Boston Transcript. 


They have volume and resonance. They have a 
youthful enthusiasm in their notes. And their final 


—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


achievements are flawless. 


. . » The Torontans played magnificently. They are 
excellent musicians, men of character; it shows in fact 
that they do not suppress personality, but give it just 
relief in a tonal picture in which musical vision and 
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MILTON BLACKSTONE 


proper subordination of each part of the whole effect 
are ideally associated.—Examiner, San Francisco, Calif. 


... Their tone steals agreeably upon the ear, and they 
have a firm musical grasp upon whatever they under- 
take. —London Sunday Times. 


The men individually are artists and they understand 
ensemble. Their tone was mellow in quality, with much 
Their playing was distinctive, 


—Chicago Post. 


variety of coloring. 
musicianly and ripe. 


An organization of notable excellence, they play with 
a contagious vigor and brilliance, delicacy of detail and 


complete understanding. —Rochester Times-Union. 


The audience had cause to rejoice at the unusual 
fire, dash and spirit with which the Quartet played. 
—Worcester Telegram. 


The Canadian musicians were cordially received and 
gave an excellent account of themselves—a competent, 
well schooled, musicianly group of players. 

—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


BORIS HAMBOURG 





SEASON 1932-33 Now BOOKING 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Division Columbia Concerts Corporation 
of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


113 West 57th Street New York 
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FREDERICK JAGEL 





NEW YORK RECITAL 
February 28, 1932 


Times: 





“Frederick Jagel Applauded” (Headline) 


“An American tenor of many parts in his five seasons at the Metropolitan, 
and in the last week twice called on to rescue other men’s roles in the 
opera repertoire, made a rare appearance here on the concert platform 
yesterday. The audience that greeted him represented not only a home- 
grown interest in the singer's career, but also a tribute of the musical 
profession to the high courage and sustained progress that have won the 
confidence of impresarios and of the public in uncommon good measure. 
His program throughout showed an artist's care in selection and perform- 
ance. The house listened with enthusiasm.” W.B. Chase 


American: 


“Made a favorable impression in a diverse and exacting program. One 
scarcely expected to hear him sing with the freshness and flexibility that 
he disclosed, for his operatic duties this season have been arduous to say 
the least. He has substituted in leading roles at numerous performances, 
when his brother tenors joined the invalid ranks. Only the day preceding 
his recital he replaced Mr. Thill at the last moment before the matinee 
of ‘Lakme’. A notable contribution was the encore, ‘Prize Song’ from 
‘Die Meistersinger’, read with the sound musicianship and comprehension 
that hinted at his possible portrayal at some future date of the hero's role 
in that music-drama.” Grena Bennett 


W orld-Telegram: 


“Recital Reveals Full Range of jagel’s Voice—Metropolitan Singer Dis- 
plays Roundness, Mellowness, and Resonance in Skillful Performance.” 
(Headline) 


“From time to time a singer prominent at the opera houses steps over to 
the concert room, for better, for worse. Frederick Jagel who, during a 
number of years has sustained leading parts at the Metropolitan, gave 
a song recital yesterday. In some respects this adventure was all to the 
advantage of the recital-giver. The discerning listener could appreciate 
the quality and capacity of the tenor’s voice as he rarely has the chance 
to do amid the pomps, vanities, and competing noises of the opera house, 
and the tenor himself could exhibit the finer elements of his art without 
fear lest they be swallowed up in the maelstrom of attendant sounds and 
circumstances. 





“It was a pleasure to observe in Mr. jagel’s singing yesterday the round- 
ness, the range, the resonance, the mellowness, the evenness of scale 
that his voice displayed. He was also of an exemplary care with respect 
to legato, phrasing, diction, and style.” Pitts Sanborn 


Brooklyn Eagle: 





“Many operatic stars admit that they find their greatest challenge in 
recital. Frederick Jagel met this test and passed it successfully yester- 
day. The tenor’s ease and clarity of diction, uncommon tonal resonance 
and ability in dramatic characterization were best displayed in the 
‘Schlagende Herzen’ of Richard Strauss and the contrasting ‘Verschwie- 
gende Liebe’ of Hugo Wolf. For sheer freedom of tone his aria, ‘Amor 
Commanda from Handel's ‘Floridante’ left little to be desired. And for 
modulation of dynamics and tenderness of feeling one might name 
Strauss’ ‘Allerseelen’. Mr. Jagel proved that he had a sense of humor 
in the lightness and piquancy with which he tossed off the gay ‘Auf den 
Griinen Balkon’ of Hugo Wolf. His singing was met by enthusiastic ap- 
plause on every side.” Edward Cushing 


Other Reviews: 





“Intelligence and understanding of the music. Unusual mellowness and 
smoothness of tone and artistry of phrasing.” Herald-Tribune 


“Color and finesse in the use of the voice and musical sensitivity of a 
superior kind.” Sun 


“An excellent lyric tenor of dramatic color, as Mr. Jagel has proved often 
enough at the Metropolitan. Put to the interpretation of songs, its clarity 
and power were thoroughly effective and there was expressive warmth 
besides.” Journal 


“Mr. jagel was in excellent voice and delighted all with his mellowness 
and smoothness of tone and capital phrasing.” Post 


“Among the vocal executants of the first line. An artist of the best 
cosmopolitan schooling.” Christian Science Monitor 





OUTSTANDING 





SPRING ACTIVITIES 


Last Fortnight in April: On tour with Metro- 
politan Opera Company in Baltimore, 
Cleveland, and White Plains. 





May 18 and 21: Ann Arbor Festival Sing- 
ing in Haydn’s “Creation” and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Legend of Kitej”. (Reengage- 
ment from last spring when he was heard in 
Pierné’s oratorio, “Saint Francis of Assisi.”) 

This distinguished American tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company is available for a limited 
number of concerts during the season of 1932-33. 


Write 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
Division of 
Columbia Concerts Corporation of 
Colambia Broadcasting System, Tac. 


113 West 57th Street, New York City 
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TRIUMPHANT! |\_ 


AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 
NEW YORK, AS 


Sieglinde in “Die Walkiire” 
Elsa in “Lohengrin” 
Briinnhilde in “Die Walkiire” 
Isolde in “Tristan und Isolde” 
Freia in “Das Rheingold” 


Kundry in “Parsifal” 


ALREADY ENGAGED—Ann Arbor May Fes- 
tival, May 19; Chicago North Shore (Evanston) 
Festival, May 24; soloist with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra; recitals in Allentown, Philadel- 
phia, New York and Troy. 








“Biggest ‘Tristan’ Audience at the Metropolitan in years 
gives ovation to Goeta Ljungberg as Isolde.” 


—Olin Downes, New York Times, Feb. 4, 1932 
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(pronounced Yota Yungbairg) 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 


1932-1933 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
113 West 57th Street, New York City 





Division Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
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TENTH ANNUAL REENTRY, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


1932 1932 


F AWARD JOHNSON 


“EMINENT AMONG CONTEMPORANEOUS TENORS”’—Sun. 
1) “A FINISHED ARTIST’—A merican. 
“RLOQUENT AND PICTORIAL”—Post. 
“GAVE A PERFECT DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE”—Telegraph. 
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| AS PETER IBBETSON, January 18th, 1932 New York City 
| “EDWARD JOHNSON SUPERB... . Repeated his superb performance.” 


—Grena Bennett, American. 
“We have always admired the figure of the youthful dreamer and the atmosphere and 

. illusion which he communicates.”—Olin Downes, Times. 
“Mr. Johnson has steadily developed and deepened his portrayal until this role 


has become one of the most effective in his repertory.” 
—Pitts Sanborn, W orld-T elegram. 


“Johnson gave us a perfect dramatic performance.”—W. D. Shakleton, Telegraph. 

















Philadelphia, March 1st, 1932 


“Matched his vocal intelligence with his skill in acting.”—/nquirer. 

“Sang beautifully and acted with that sympathy which a work of this atmospherically 
tragic character demands.”—Pubdlic Ledger. 

“Again did excellent work, acting with ease and expression of emotion, his fluent 
vocalism revealed tones which, essentially lyric, have dramatic quality.” —Bulletin 











PETER IBBETSON 











AS SADKO, March 4th, 1932 





“A vocal artist of fine ability. He sang 
excellently and brought again the skill 

in character composition andthe 

grace of pose and gesture which, with 
Bt his singing, have made him eminent 
Hl 22 among contemporaneous tenors.” _ 
| —N. Y. Sun. 


AS SADKO, March 4th, 1932 








“He sang with eloquence and appeal. 
His graceful, youthful figure was a 
gratifying visualization of the roman- 
tic character.”—N. Y. American. 























AS PELLEAS, March 10th, 1932 


“Mr. Johnson was again eloquent and pictorial. Conveys a fervor and conviction 
we have not experienced at the hands of any other Pelleas, either singer or 
actor in the spoken play.”—Oscar Thompson, N. Y. Post. 











“A delightful portrait of the young, romantic hero; patterned on poetic lines; 
enacted with technic so perfect and so subordinated that its actuality was 
unsuspected, and sung with the style and understanding that is only acquired 
by a finished artist.".—Grena Bennett, N. Y. American. 

















AVAILABLE FOR SPRING CONCERTS AFTER APRIL FIRST 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSCIAL BUREAU, 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


DIVISION COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM. INC. 
Baldwin Piano Victor Records 
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THE ONLY NEW DRAWING CARD 


OF THIS SEASON 


THE FIRST THRILLING LIEDER 
SINGER IN YEARS 


THE LOGICAL CONCERT CHOICE 


FOR MUSICAL CLUBS AND COLLEGES 


Unreserved Praises from Critics 
Downes and Henderson 


OLIN Downegs in N. Y. Times, Jan. 8, 1932 


HE audience that gathered to hear Lotte Lehmann’s first 

song recital in this city was not only impressed, but thrilled. 
It has been a good many years—more years, at least, than the 
writer has spent in this city—since any local song recital has 
offered such excitements and distinctions. Singing songs by 
Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, Mme. Lehmann swept her 
listeners from their feet. She has a voice of magnificent range 
and color. Above all it is an intensely communicative voice, 
one that stirs with feeling and that immediately affects those 
who hear it. She herself is a woman of superb temperament 
and capacity for the expression of great and varied emotions. 


The moment that the first song, “Von Ewiger Liebe” had ended, 
the audience knew that a great artist was present. The outburst 
of applause was a spontaneous and most impressive tribute. 
This as impression was not lessened but intensified as the con- 
cert proceeded. 


Mme. Lehmann is not only a singer; she is a musician. Above 
all she projects emotion and dramatic meaning into whatever 
she undertakes. She sang songs which have become household 
words in such a way as to resurrect every wonderful thing which 
familiarity had caused us to take for granted or to accept as a 
matter of course. At her height she displayed interpretative 
genius—nothing less. Such a performance as this cannot fail 
to bring the art of lieder singing to a higher estate than it has 
enjoyed in these parts for a considerable period. 


There has been no such singer here, and there are few singers 
of such distinguished and agreeable presence on the concert 
stage. She can do almost anything with her voice. 


W. J. HENDERSON in N. Y. Sun, Jan. 8, 1932 
MNE LEHMANN’S voice is one of exceptional beauty. 


With a scale of unusual evenness, a low register ravish- 
ingly rich and tender, a mezza voce of remarkable mellowness, 
warmth and penetration, and forte tones of unmistakably oper- 
atic splendor, the organ established itself as one of exceptional 
natural wealth. It is impossible to describe in print the infinite 
gradations of force and timbre with which such a singer em- 
ploys the voice in song interpretation. It was with unceasing 
pleasure that one followed Mme. Lehmann through group after 
group and noted the firmness of her outlines, the confident 
plan for the presentation of each song and the skillful adjust- 
ment of her materials to every one. 


Enough has been said to make known the advent in New York 
of a very admirable artist, not only admirable but moving. The 
audience of last evening was lavish in applause and there were 
numerous demands for additional numbers. 


SO GREAT WAS THE EXCITEMENT AT MME. LEHMANN’S 
DEBUT, THAT HER SECOND RECITAL WAS SOLD OUT, 
STAGE AND STANDING ROOM, ONE WEEK BEFORE IT TOOK 
PLACE. AT THIS MEMORABLE CONCERT MME. LEHMANN 
REPEATED HER TRIUMPH AND DEFINITELY ESTABLISHED 
HERSELF AS A POPULAR AMERICAN FAVORITE. 
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The Great New Recital Star 


LOT#&E 








LEHMANN | 


Available for Concerts November, 1932, to March, 1933 





Management 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
113 West 57th Street, New York City 


Division of Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc 


Mason and Hamlin Piano 
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GEORGE THI] LL 


LEADING FRENCH TENOR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


AVAILABLE FOR 
CONCERTS 


MANAGEMENT: 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
113 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Division Columbia Concerts Corporation 
of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
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SEASON AFTER SEASON 


e e e his Great American Violinist 


Receives more Requests for Return Engagements than he 
can accept, by Virtue of: his Unprecedented Popularity. 


THE SUPREME TEST 


Bw you ever re-engage an artist who had not “made good” on 
his first appearance? 


The ability of any artist to play successive return engagements 
is the highest possible endorsement of his artistic and financial 


success, 


It represents the consensus of expert opinion - - of the best in- 
formed and most intelligent critics, of the discriminating conduc- 
tors of the great symphonies, of orchestra managers, musical club 
committees, individual local managers, heads of music depart- 


ments of conservatories. schools, and universities. and the vast 





knowing concert-going public of the world. Such an artist is 


Portrait by Weyman Adams 


SPALDING 


84 ENGAGEMENTS 
45 RE-ENGAGEMENTS 
27 ORCHESTRAL APPEARANCES THIS SEASON 








ANDRE BENOIST AT THE STEINWAY 








WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU OF NEW YORK, INc. 


Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, Inc. 
Steinway Hall 113 West 57th Street New York City 
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| “Frederic Baer’s RECITAL Is Called 


al 


{Ss BEST OF SEASON” 


i} (Headline in Pittsburgh, Pa., Press) 


“Frederic Baer disclosed a carefully trained voice which he employed 
with discretion and finesse. Artistry characterized the Russian group. The 
projection of Brahms’ Botschaft stamped him as a lieder singer of attain- 


ment.” —Ralph Lewando, Pittsburgh Press, Jan. 8, 1932. 


“He is a brilliant concert artist. His voice is excellently resonated, has 
magnificent mezza voce, knows style, feels interpretation. One cannot help 
but admire his parlando, the greatest asset in a baritone, and one must praise 
his half voice. Fine concert all the way.” 


—Harvey Gaul, Pittsburgh Post Gazette, Jan. 8, 1932. 


“Baer’s voice is a ringing and clear baritone. He has a fine sense of 
values, is at home in all schools, and can sing a rousing sea chanty alongside 
a delicate serenade with equally moving effect.” 


—J. Fred Lissfelt, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, Jan. 8, 1932. 


“Baer Pleases His Audience” 
(Headline in Springfield, Mass., Union) F RE D E RI C 


“If applause be reliable measure of success, Frederic Baer, singing 
before Springfield’s most critical audience, the Tuesday Morning Musical 
Club, won full measure. He presented a fine and varied program. The Baer 
voice is large, and includes ringing top notes. In quieter passages he handles 
this instrument with considerable skill and has a well-developed pianissimo.” 

—Willard M. Clark, Springfield Union, Nov. 17, 1931. 


Management HAENSEL & JONES, 113 W. 57th Street, New York 


Division Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. BARITONE 


MARTHA BAIRD 


“There are no half-measures to be taken in praise 
of this remarkable feminine pianist.” — Herman 
Devries in Chicago American 











RECENT PRESS 


| “Martha Baird as soloist in Schumann’s A minor Concerto, Serge Koussevitzky con- 

| ducting, was undoubtedly the outstanding feature of last evening's Symphony Concert. 
Certain it is that the young pianist, several times recalled to the stage, may well count 
last evening’s reception another addition to the list of successes which she has 
achieved both here and in Europe.”—Boston Post. 


“Miss Baird brought richness of texture, occasionally a dazzling brilliance, and luscious 

melody to the playing of Liszt. For the rest there were the nobility of Beethoven, the 

satisfying qualities of melodies, heroisms and ardors, both in Beethoven and Chopin.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“Her playing was captivating. Her interpretation and technic classed her as a pianist 
of exceptional and outstanding ability."—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“In her performances of Chopin, Miss Baird is highly comprehensive emotionally and 
_ $tylistically, for she succeeds as admirably in reflecting the sentimental and playful 





Chopin, as in delivering his messages of deep dramatic import and of romantic and Be 

) even tragic passion.” —N. Y. Telegram. a 

| | “There are no half-measures to be taken in praise of this remarkable feminine pianist SEASON 1932-33 NOW BOOKING 

. |... She has one hundrd per cent of all the qualities, profundities and technical 
requirements that go toward the making of a superb musician-artist . . . remarkable CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
mechanical skill lent only to interpret rather than used for self-exploitation; beauti- Division of 

fully modulated tone, distinction, refinement, intelligence.” Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


—Herman Devries, in Chicago American. Steinway Hall 113 West 57th St. New York 
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American Soprano 


Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, 113 West 57th Street, New York 


Division: Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
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A PANORAMIC REVIEW OF 


ELLEN 


BALLON 


PIANIST 


“A tone which had singing and sensuous quality.” 
Olin Downes, New York Times 


“Her playing . . . . was sound and intelligent . . . marked by authority.” 
W. J. Henderson, New York Sun 


“Her performance had confidence, vigor, smoothness.” 


Herald Tribune, New York 


“Not since Teresa Carreno’s warm-blooded performance, has such eager, 
ardent and picturesque playing been heard in these parts.” 
New York American 


ee 


.. . fine attuned, poised musicianship, expressed through lovely tone, 
facile technic and genuine talent.” 
Chicago American 


ee 


. . . a masterly performance clearly demonstrating the intellectual as 
well as emotional qualities of her art.” 


Montreal Herald 


“Miss Ballon lived up to her great reputation as a master pianist.” 
Toronto Globe 





Soloist with 





“Her concert was a tremendous success . . . has brains as well as magical 
fingers.” 


London (England) Daily Sketch 
“Played with great technical ability, temperament and musical taste.” 
Berlin Tageblatt 
“A pianist of the first order whose extraordinary technic earned for her 
a veritable triumph.” 


Vienna Weltblatt 
“A born artist.” 


De Maasbode, Amsterdam (Holland) 


AVAILABLE ENTIRE SEASON 1932-33 





New York Philharmonic Orchestra with Mengelberg RECITAL MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


113 West 57th Street New York 
Of COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, Inc. 


Steinway Piano 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


Vienna Orchestra 
Duo-Art Records 


es BARRERE 


FLUTE VIRTUOSO 


IN RECITALS 


BARRERE LITTLE SYMPHONY 


and 


BARRERE ENSEMBLE 


OF WIND INSTRUMENTS 


Geor 








Season 1932-33 Now Booking 


W rite 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Division of 


iT, 
ee 


ae “Barrére, monarch of flute players!” 

Ss OLIN DOWNES, N. Y. Times 
“Barréere is an unique and unreportable 
feature of his own concerts.” 


W. J. HENDERSON, N. Y. Sun 





Columbia Concerts Corp. of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


(Steinway Piano) 
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EUROPE’S GREATEST TWO-PIANO RECITALISTS 


FRAY—BRAGGIOTTI 


“NO FINER PIANO TEAM 
IN THE LAND” 


—New York World-Telegram, Nov. 12, 1931 














“Excellent musicians—expert technicians.” 
St. Louis Times, Jan. 21, 1932 


Exceedingly clever two-piano recitalists.” 
—Detroit Evening Times, Feb. 1, 1932 


“Aroused last night's audience to loud and lengthy 
hand clapping.” —Washington American, Feb. 8, 1932 


SEASON 1932-33 NOW BOOKING 


RECITAL MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 





Of Columbia Concerts Cort } ( imbia Broadcasting Systen f Rxt ~ > 
113 West 57th Street New York City se Oe, “ — » > 
JACQUES FRAY MARIO BRAGGIOTTI 
Tenor 


THIS DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN SINGER IS WELL KNOWN NOT ONLY IN RE 
CITAL BUT ALSO FOR HIS ORATORIO AND ORCHESTRA WORK. THE FOLLOWING 
NOTICES ARE FROM HIS APPEARANCES IN SIR EDWARD ELGAR’S “DREAM OF 
GERONTIUS” WHICH HE SANG ON MARCH 14, 1932, WITH THE NEW YORK ORA 
TORIO SOCIETY AT CARNEGIE HALL, AND ON APRIL 15, 1931, WITH THE MEN 
DELSSOHN CHOIR IN PITTSBURGH. 


W. J. Henderson, N. Y. Sun: “The tenor part is of formidable difficulty. It ranges from 
tender cantilena to a stormy cantilena and calls for a voice capable of expressing poignant emo- 
tion. Dan Gridley, who sang the part last night, brought to it deep sympathy, penetrative 
understanding, and excellent diction. He delivered the music with judgment and with taste.” 


Oscar Thompson, N. Y. Post: “Mr. Gridley coped successfully with a very difficult part. 


There was fine appreciation of the emotional and musical values of the score.” 





Olin Downes, N. Y. Times: “Dan Gridley, the Gerontius, was admirable in his enunciation 
of the text and in the dramatic spirit of his interpretation.” 





J. S. Lissfeld, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph: “A masterly interpretation. His voice is highly 
dramatic, has a splendid ring and clarity, and was admirably adapted for both the prayer and 


On April 7, 8 and 9, 1932, 


in the singing of the Credo.” | Dan Gridley is soloist with 
Ralph Lewando, Pittsburgh Press: “A revelation, revealing vocal qualities of attainment the Cleveland Orchestra 
and a musical personality of authority. Through his vocal compass he was a supreme master, | under Nikolai Sokoloff 
skilfully imparting tonal values of compelling beauty. In the singing of the Sanctus Fortis he - . 
rose to emotional heights.” singing the Narrator in 
| Pierne’s “‘Children’s 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. Crusade.” 


DIVISION OF CONCERTS CORP. OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 
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THESE REVIEWS TELL THE STORY! 


KARL KRAEUTE 


VIOLINIST . — 
v 








Authority, breadth and a tone of firm texture. New York Times 
Intelligence and poise . . . well balanced style. Sun 
Warmth and clarity of tone—glamorous rendition. W orld 
Notable taste and skill. Enthusiastic audience. Telegram 
Sound musicianship and technical proficiency. American 
Poetic feeling and much charm. Post 
Performance impeccable in many respects— distinctly favorable impression. . . . 

Artistic sensibility—color of tone—characterful playing. Boston Transcript 


Flowing tone of beautiful quality—execution exceedingly fluent and easy. 


Boston Herald 


Large audience took evident pleasure and remained to request extra numbers. 


Boston Globe 


Program interesting and unhackneyed. Boston Post 


Violin soloist of ability ... the audience was quick to bestow abundant plaudits. 
Christian Science Monitor 


AVAILABLE ENTIRE SEASON 1932-33 
RECITAL MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
113 W. 57th Street, New York 
Of COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, Inc. 


NEW YORK STRING 


Founded 1919 


In addition to the many concert appearances, an increased demand in the 
educational field is convincingly disclosed by the partial list of leading insti- 
tutions for which this organization 


HAS BEEN ENGAGED AND RE-ENGAGED 











Columbia University (10 times) Converse College (2 times) 

Harvard University (2 times) Tower Hill School 

Yale University (2 times) Murray, Ky., State Teachers’ College 

Princeton University (2 times) Davenport College 

Dartmouth University Hamilton University (2 times) 

Cornell University Centenary College (2 times) 

University of North Carolina (2 times) Peabody Institute 

University of Vermont (10 times) Geneva College 

Mass. Institute of Technology (2 times) Thiel College Maryland School for the Blind 
Denison University (2 times) Wheaton College Ohio Wesleyan College 

Baylor University Milton Academy (3 times) Bryn Mawr College (3 times) 
Wesleyan College (Conn.) (2 times) St. Mary of the Woods (2 times) Vassar College 

Penn State College Bessie Tift College Wells College 

Indiana, Pa., State Normal School (3 times) Lucy Cobb Institute Lake Erie College 

Fredonia, N. Y., State Normal School Miss Porter’s School Westover School 

Ypsilanti, Mich., State Normal School Florida State College for Women Shorter College 

Lockhaven, Pa., State Teachers’ College Phillips Academy Miss Master’s School (3 times) 
Michigan University Coe College Hollins College 


NEW YORK RECITAL, TOWN HALL, APRIL 3rd, AT 8.30 P.M. 


AVAILABLE ENTIRE SEASON, 1932-1933 
Concert Management: Arthur Judson, Inc., 113 W. 57th Street, New York 
Division 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, Inc. 
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“‘Miss Reiner’s voice is large, dramatic and warm.” 
—New York Times, Feb. 29, 1932. 


CATHERINE 


REINER 


Soprano 


“A voice—projected with care and intelligence.” —New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 29, 1932 


“Miss Reiner has a voice of much natural beauty and abundant power.” 
—New York Sun, Feb. 29, 1932. 


“She is essentially an interpreter.” —New York Daily Mirror, Feb. 29, 1932. 


“Miss Reiner evidenced depth of sentiment, and her phrasing was consistently musicianly.” New York Herald Tribune, 





Feb. 29, 1932. 


AS SOLOIST WITH THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA (Leopold Stokowski, Conducting) 


“The vocal parts of the excerpts were splendidly sung by Catherine Reiner, who showed herself to possess not only a fine soprano voice, but 


also of great dramatic and artistic feeling.” —Phila. Public Ledger. 
“Catherine Reiner sang the selected vocal passages admirably and with a display of dramatic feeling rather unwonted on the concert 
platform.” —Phila. Record. 


“In this number Catherine Reiner appears as soloist using a voice of good quality and scope with marked skill in difficult passages.” 
-Phila. Evening Bulletin. 


“Miss Reiner once more revealed herself one of the most artistic singers heard here for years.” Phila. 


RECITAL MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
Of COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION of COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, Inc. 


STEINWAY HALL: 113 West 57th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


ERNEST 





Boston Symphony Orchestra 


and Philadelphia Orchestra 


Steinway Building, New York City 


Steinway Piano 





Pirie MacDonald 


Public Ledger 


SCHELLING 


Concerts for Children and Young People 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New York 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Division Columbia Concerts Corp. of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


Duo-Art Recordings 
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F . BETHBERG ~~ : 


Now Fulfilling Her Tenth Season . 


of 
a | with The Metropolitan Opera Company — a1 


l he glorious voice, musicianship and versatility of this great artist has made her 
a universal favorite throughout Europe and America in both concert and opera. 


aN —SEASON 1932-1933 NOW BOOKING & 


& alle 
Management Evade aller New York ‘ 
Division Columbia Concerts Corporation of 


Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
Le COAY? >> 
QO 
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Stock Gives Trapp Symphony and 
Native Novelty in Chicago Lists 





Symphonic Sketches by 
Florian Mueller, Member 
of Orchestra, and Novel- 
ties by Sibelius and Mosso- 
loff Presented — Grainger 
Plays Delius Concerto— 
Thibaud and Levitzki Are 
Soloists 


HICAGO, March 20.—The first per- 
formance in America of the Fourth 
Symphony of Max Trapp, contemporary 
German composer, and the first per- 
formance of two symphonic sketches by 
Florian Mueller, first oboist of the or- 
chestra, were features of the Chicago 
Symphony programs of March 10 and 
11. With Jacques Thibaud as violin so- 
loist, Mr. Stock conducted the following 
program: 
Serenade for Wind Instruments, Op. 7 


Strauss 
Symphony No. 4, in B Minor, Op. 24 


Trapp 
(First performance in America) 
Two Symphonic Sketches .......... Mueller 
“Enigma” 
“Awakening” 
(First performance) 
Concerto No. 4 in D Major......... Mozart 
Mr. Thibaud 
CH —s 6. ch Oenhekeeansshectcans Chausson 
Mr. Thibaud 
a ee es eee Ravel 


The Trapp symphony proved an in- 
teresting work in the polytonal idiom. 
Contrary to most productions of this 
type, it contained a genuinely expres- 
sive slow movement. The performance 
was brilliant, but the public received it 
with somewhat mixed emotions. 

The two brief pieces of Mr. Mueller 
disclosed a most promising talent for 
composition. Modern in spirit, yet 
avoiding unpleasant extremes, this 
young composer writes ingratiating 
melodies and endows them with much 
rhythmic vitality. The audience was 
enthusiastic and called Mr. Mueller 
from his place in the orchestra several 
times. 

Mr. Thibaud’s playing had all those 
excellences of tone and style for which 
he is noted. The audience tendered him 
a most cordial reception. 


Grainger in Bill of Novelties 


With Percy Grainger as soloist-com- 
poser, Mr. Stock presented a program 
of music entirely new to these concerts 
on March 3 and 4. The program: 


Symphony in G Minor (K. 183)..... Mozart 
(First time at these concerts) 
Symphony No. 4 in A Minor, Op. 63 
Sibelius 
(First performance in Chicago) 
Canests OF @ Mela ahebess. 6s ean Delius 
(First time at these concerts) 
Mr. a 
“Soviet Iron Foundry,” Music for Machines, 
eer ear ae Mossoloff 
(First performance in Chicago) 
Danish Folk Music Suite.......... Grainger 
“Lord Peter’s Stable Boy” 
“The Nightingale” and “The Two Sis- 
ters” 
“Jutish Medley”’ 
(First performance in Chicago) 


This was a stimulating collection of 
music, that worked out as well in per- 
formance as it appears in print. Mr. 
Grainger played the Delius concerto 
uperbly, lending it, with Mr. Stock’s 
assistance, an eloquence that, intrin- 
ically, it scarcely possesses. Mr. 
Grainger’s Danish Folk Music Suite is 
f characteristic vigor and orchestral 
ichness, and was given rousing ap- 
prause by the audience. 








& Congress Passes Bill to Ban 
Foreign Players 


ASHINGTON, March 20.— 

The Senate on March 14 
passed the bill to extend the immi- 
gration ban to instrumental mu- 
sicians of foreign countries. A 
House bill having the same provi- 
sions was passed by that body on 
March 9. The measure was signed 
by the President on March 18, thus 
becoming a law. 

The contract labor laws, under 
the provisions of both bills, will 
be made applicable to alien mu- 
sicians, whether coming to this 
country for permanent residence 
or for a temporary period. Ar- 
tists “of distinguished merit and 
ability,” whose professional en- 
gagements within the United 
States are “of a character requir- 
ing superior talent,” are not af- 
fected by the measure. Provision 
is made that those coming to this 
country for a temporary period 
shall depart voluntarily from the 
United States at the termination 
of their contracts. A.T.M. 








The Mozart symphony is a little- 
known one dating from the composer’s 
seventeenth year. The Sibelius sym- 
phony was given a beautiful interpre- 
tation by Mr. Stock, who, it is hoped, 
will be encouraged to present more of 
this composer’s music. Mossoloff’s 
clever “Soviet Iron Foundry” occa- 
sioned so much aplause that the audi- 
ence would have had it repeated, but 
Mr. Stock quieted the enthusiasm by 
remarking fhat “a little of this sort of 
thing goes a long way with me.” 


Levitzki Rouses Enthusiasm 


Mischa Levitzki appeared as soloist 
on the Tuesday concert of March 8. 
The program: 


Serenade for Wind Instruments, Op. 7 
Strauss 
Symphony No. 4, in B Flat Major 


Beethoven 
Suite, “Adventures in a Perambulator” 

Carpenter 
Concerto No. 2 in G Minor..... Saint-Saéns 


Mr. Levitzki 


Mr. Levitzki’s performance of the 
concerto was the signal for such enthu- 
siasm that for the first time this season 
the no-encore rule was broken and the 
pianist was forced to add Liszt’s Sixth 
Rhapsody. The orchestral items, ex- 
cepting the Strauss Serenade, had all 
appeared on earlier programs, and were 
given specially brilliant readings under 
Mr. Stock’s baton. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Henri Deering Heard in San Francisco 
Concerts 


Henri Deering, pianist, who appeared 
with the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Bruno Walter 
on Feb. 13, is now visiting the Pacific 
Coast. He played in the Debussy Fan- 
tasy with the San Francisco Symphony, 
conducted by Basil Cameron, on March 
17. He will be heard in the César 
Franck Quintet with the Neah-Kah-Nie 
String Quartet in San Francisco on 
March 27 and the Ravel Trio and Bloch 
Quintet with the Abas String Quartet 
there on March 29. 


Yv 
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“Wakefield,” Masque by MacKaye, < 
Marks Washington Bicentennial 





ASHINGTON, March 20.—The 

folk-masque “Wakefield,” which 
Percy MacKaye was commissioned to 
write for the Washington bicentennial 
with music arranged by John Tasker 
Howard, had its premiere in Constitu- 
tion Hall, on Feb. 21, and was repeated 
on Feb. 25 and 26. A brilliant audi- 
ence assembled for the opening per- 
formance, including various govern- 
mental notables. 


An Allegorical Production 


The symbolic character of Wakefield, 
played at the premiere by Margaret 
Anglin, stands in the play for a force 
acting to reclaim our people from a 
condition of “drift,” to a state of calm 
and repose, which was the original im- 
petus given by Washington. 

In addition to arranging and adapt- 
ing folk and classic music for the 
masque, Mr. Howard composed original 
music for several episodes. He has 
written effective passages to represent 
the entrance of the character Drift, 
and his more terrible brother Chaos. 
Music from the fourth movement of the 
Dvorak “New World” Symphony is 
used both as a choral introduction and 
as representing the “Will of Washing- 
ton.” 

The processional of “The Mask of 
Shakespeare” is accompanied by the 
singing of Schubert’s setting of “Who 
Is Sylvia?” the processional of “Magna 
Charta” by a Canon by Thomas Tallis, 
and the several dances utilize Bocche- 
rini’s Minuet, a Farandole by Bizet, 
and the folk-melodies “Turkey in the 
Straw” and “Gathering Peascods.” 


Native Music Utilized 


The work of American composers 
supplies the music for the five tableaux, 
“Visions of Remembrance”: the intro- 
duction to George W. Chadwick’s “Land 
of Our Hearts” for the “Delaware”; 
the Largo from MacDowell’s Sonata 
Tragica for Valley Forge; the intro- 
duction to Edgar. Stillman-Kelley’s 
“New England” Symphony for 
“Refusal of Kinship”; a Federal March 
by Alexander Reinagle for “The Con- 
stitution” and an Elegie by Frederick 
S. Converse, for “Mount Vernon.” 

In the second part of the masque, 
the various races that make America 
are depicted by processions of their 
children each group singing one of its 
own folk-songs. When these groups 
have all assembled, they join with the 
community chorus in singing Foster’s 
“Old Folks at Home.” 


Large Chorus Participates 


Aside from vocal solos, incidental 
horn and trumpet calls, chimes, and 
music performed in costume by groups 
on the stage, the music for the masque 
is performed by a Community Chorus, 
which first appears in processional and 
then occupies its place in the Arena 
of the Auditorium, by processionals of 
foreign children, and by the orchestra. 

The score was performed by the 
Marine Band Orchestra under Capt. 
Taylor Branson, and the National 
Capital Choir, trained and led by 
Albert W. Harned. More than 700 
people participated in the performance, 
which was given under the joint direc- 
tion of Percy J. Burrell and Marie 
Moore Forrest, representing, respec- 
tively, the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia George Washington 
Bicentennial Commissions. 


A number of other recent notable 
musical events have been given here in 
celebration of the Washington Bicen- 
tennial by choruses under the baton of 
Dr. Edwin N. C. Barnes. The opening 
of the celebration was marked by a 
concert given before the East front of 
the Capitol by a massed chorus of 7000 
children from the local schools, on the 
afternoon of Feb. 22. Accompanied by 
the U. S. Army Band, this vast chorus, 
trained and led by Dr. Barnes, sang 
his composition “Washington, Fair 
Capital,” for which he composed both 
text and music. 

Since coming to Washington as di- 
rector of music in the local school sys- 
tem in 1922, Dr. Barnes has revolu- 
tionized the music work in the District 
of Columbia. Senior and junior high 
school orchestras have been fostered, 
with the result that the Inter-High 
School Festival Orchestra, and _ the 
Inter-Junior High Festival Orchestra 
made music history in the recent meet- 
ings of 12,000 educators who attended 
the Department of Superintendence 
Convention in Constitution Hall. A 
half-hour program of the high school 
group was conducted by Hans Kindler, 
conductor of the National Symphony. 

Dr. Barnes is the author of several 
books, including ‘“‘Who’s Who in Edu- 
cational Music” and “Music as a Social 
and Educational Asset.” For the past 
four years he has been working on a 
college textbook featuring three cen- 
turies of American composition. The 
cantata, “Lincoln,” of which he wrote 
the text and R. Deane Shure the music, 
has been performed twice in Con- 
stitution Hall; last fall for the Inter- 
national Oratorical Finals, and recent- 
ly for the National Education Associ- 
ation convention. Dr. Barnes and Mr. 
Shure, who is organist at the Mount 
Vernon Place M. E. Church, have writ- 
ten a Washington cantata, “The Sage 
of Mount Vernon,” which will be given 
by a chorus of 1500 high and junior 
high students, in Constitution Hall, on 
the last night of the Bicentennial music 
week, May 14. 


DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON 





Young Pianist Scores in Second 
Heckscher Symphony Concert 


The Heckscher Symphony, under 
Isidor Strassner, gave the second con- 
cert of its seventh season in the Heck- 
scher Theatre on the evening of March 
4. Two young soloists were presented, 
Ashley Miller, Jr., pianist, in the 
first movement of Beethoven’s Con- 
certo in C Minor, and Mae Rich, trum- 
peter, playing “Napoli” by Belstedt- 
Staigers. 

Master Miller’s talent was notable. 
The thirteen-year-old lad played with 
comprehensive technique and real musi- 
cianship, a nice sense of rhythm and a 
warm tone. “A Japanese Love Song’ 
by Jascha Kritchevsky was given its 


first hearing with success. The pro- 
gram also included the Overture to 
Beethoven’s “Prometheus,” Haydn’s 
“Military” Symphony, Borodin’s 


“Steppes of Central Asia,” and the 
Overture to Rossini’s “William Tell.” 


JOHNSTOWN, PA., March 20.—The 
Choir Ensemble Society, conducted by 
Edward A. Fuhrmann, and with Lucy 
Mosses Kress as accompanist, gave a 
program of hymns and anthems re- 
cently in Garfield Auditorium. 
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Radio Opens Vast Field for Music Instruction 


Development of Pedagogical 
Courses by Air Has Taken 
Great Strides in Last Few 
Years—Vocal and Instru- 
mental Instruction Now a 
Feature — Appreciation 
Courses Thriving—Sym- 
phonic and Other Con- 
certs Attract Huge Audi- 
ences 

By Auice KeirH 


ROM the earliest days oi 
radio, music has seemed to 
be the one subject that 
everybody has agreed can 

be taught “over the air.” The reason 

is perfectly obvious, since music is ad- 
dressed to the ear alone and is some- 
times enjoyed most when the other 
senses do not interfere with hearing. 

The advisability of teaching sight- 
reading by radio has often been dis- 
cussed. One of the earliest attempts 
to use radio in the school room in Oak- 
land, Cal., was an experiment in sight- 
reading. Since sight-reading necessi- 
tates the presence of a teacher to hear 
the results of the lesson and to watch 
carefully the participation of members 
of the class, radio can never take the 
place of classroom instruction, even 
though it may prove helpful to un- 
supervised teachers. 





Instrumental and Song Courses 


Several attempts have been made to 
teach the playing of instruments by 
radio. In Michigan, an enthusiasti- 
cally received series of lessons on band 
instruments was .conducted last year 
by Joseph E. Maddy, and repeated 
this year. Two series of beginners’ 
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piano lessons are now being success- 
fully presented throughout the United 
States by Osbourne McConathy and 
Sigmund Spaeth. Both are stimulat- 
ing interest in piano study, but their 
influence cannot extend beyond the 
initial stages of instruction. Anyone 
who has taught piano lessons or ex- 
perienced the difficulty of persuading 
the average beginner to detect his own 
mistakes in violin playing knows that 
radio can never make students into 
virtuosi. 

In certain sectiens of the country 
the teaching of rote songs has been 
attempted. Where the experiment has 
been carried on over a period of time, 
it has proved definitely helpful. In 
Wisconsin, successful programs are now 
being broadcast to the rural schools, 
under the direction of Edgar Gordon 
of the State University. Good sing- 
ing can be imitated. Songs well inter- 
preted furnish examples of breathing, 
phrasing and correct use of the voice. 
Unquestionably the unconscious imi- 
tation of good voice plad¢ing, both in 
speech and singing, has had a ten- 
dency to raise the level of excellence 
among students who had no oppor- 
tunity to hear good singing until the 
advent of radio. 


The Vogue of Music Appreciation 


Music appreciation is the one phase 
of music teaching whose adaptation to 
radio has never been questioned. The 
first graded series of listening lessons 
ever to be presented to schools in the 
United States was broadcast over 
WTAM in Cleveland from the fall of 
1925 to the spring of 1928, inclusive. 
In this series, primary, intermediate 
and Junior and Senior High School 
programs were broadcast twice each 
month. The Cleveland Orchestra pre- 
sented each of its five children’s con- 
certs over the air for the benefit of 
schools in the surrounding territory. 
The first school radio text ever to be 
published in America was “Listening- 
in on the Masters,” which was used in 
connection with these symphonic con- 
certs. The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
printed an illustrated article contain- 
ing information about coming broad- 
casts. 

The State Department of Education 
in Hartford, Conn., sponsored a series 
of recitals and talks for the schools of 
the State for a time. WMAQ was 
broadeast to the schools of Chicago 
and vicinity a series of Music Appre- 
ciation periods under the direction of 
Anne Shaw Faulkner for several 


Left, Alice Keith, Broad- 

casting Director of the Co- 

lumbia School of the Air, 

Who Discusses Some Prob- 

lems of Teaching Music 
by Radio 


Right, Secretary of the In- 
terior Wilbur Examining 
the Original Work of a 
Little Third Grader Who 
Has Just Colored a Page 
from Her “Radio Picture 
Book” Before Listening In 
to a Primary Program 
Broadcast in the American 
School of the Air 


years, and on the 
West Coast the Stand- 
ard Oil Company has 
sponsored an excellent 
series of programs. 

In 1928, the Dam- 
rosch concerts were 
presented by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting 
Company. They have 
since been broadcast 
each year to the 
schools of the United 
States. An audience 
continually increasing 
in size has enjoyed 
these programs not only in schools, but 
in homes as well. 

Excellent programs are presented 
weekly to the schools of Rochester by 
the Civic Orchestra, and for two years 
the young people’s concerts of the Phil 
harmonic Orchestra have been broad- 
cast on Saturday mornings. 

Since the fall of 1929, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System has presented as 
a part of the American School of the 
Air three series of concerts designed 
for school children. In the High 
School series, various symphony or- 
chestras in addition to the Columbia 
Orchestra have played for an invisible 
audience of thousands of young people: 
the Detroit and St. Louis Symphonies 
and the Rochester Civic Orchestra. 

At present, the upper grades and 
High Schools of the United States are 
listening to a series of geography and 
music programs, broadcast each Tues- 
day over seventy-five stations of the 
Columbia network. For the folk music 
of different countries and symphonic 
music by native composers, native in- 
struments have often been played— 
the ’ud of the Near East, the bala- 
laika of Russia, and the cembalom of 
Hungary. 

On April 12, the regularly scheduled 
concert of the American School of the 
Air will be broadcast from London, 
England. This should be particularly 
interesting to the schools of America 
since it is the first time remote control 
programs have been brought directly 
to the classrooms. 

If information about music is to re- 
main with students seriously making 
use of broadcast programs, research 
should be done and notebooks kept, 
just as in regular classroom work. 
The American School of the Air has 
prepared a teachers’ manual which is 
sent out free of charge to any school 


Harris and Ewing 





administrator or parent requesting a 
copy. Three work books for children 
have also been arranged for the pri- 
mary, intermediate and upper grades. 

In connection with the history and 
literature programs of the American 
School of the Air, a great deal of in- 
formation may be gained from the in- 
cidental music played between scenes, 
for example, Indian music with “Hi- 
awatha,” medieval music in “The Song 
of Roland” and “Don Quixote,” colonial 
music in the recent George Washing- 
ton broadcast, Chinese music in “The 
Legend of the Bell,” and a portion of 
the overture to Glinka’s “Russlan and 


Ludmilla” as the musical theme for 
the dramatized version of Pushkin’s 
story. 


Even though there has been a great 
amount of conscious effort to teach 
music by radio, the general public has 
benefited chiefly through the subcon- 
scious acquisition of knowledge about 
a vast amount of good music. The finer 
music programs are building up a 
musical public in America that will 
ultimately be as discriminating as any 
in the world. 
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NEWS AND MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE WORLD OF BROADCASTING 





NBC to Carry Music Supervisors’ 
Appreciation Tests from Conference 


HOUSANDS of school children 

throughout the country will partici- 
pate in a music discrimination test 
with the cooperation of the National 
Broadcasting Company on Wednesday, 
April 6. The contest will be a feature 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary meet- 
ing of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference in Cleveland, to be held 
April 3-8. 

Russell Morgan, president of the 
Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence, and director of music for the 
Cleveland public schools, explained the 
contest to a nation-wide audience over 
both NBC networks during the Music 
Appreciation Hours on March 11 and 
18. 

To the first three winners of the con- 
test, whose papers will be graded by 
the Music Appreciation Committee, the 
NBC will award three prizes. These 
will be scholarships, fully paid, to any 
three summer music camps which the 
winners may select. In the event of 
ties, the awards will be duplicated for 
as many as the committee may name. 

The Music Appreciation Committee 
of the conference, as a special feature 
of the session, will conduct the discrim- 
ination test in the Cleveland Audi- 
torium with more than 1000 school chil- 
dren of that city participating. More 
than 2200 schools throughout the land 
have notified the conference that they 
will take part unofficially over the radio 
and hold tests in their own schoolrooms. 


Special Program to Be Broadcast 


The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany which is cooperating with the 
Supervisors’ Music Appreciation Com- 
mittee, of which Mabelle Glenn, of 
Kansas City, Mo., is chairman, will pre- 
sent a special program of music from 
its New York studios over both net- 
works while the 1000 Cleveland chil- 
dren take the tests. Walter Damrosch, 
NBC musical counsel, will be in charge 
of the broadcast and lead the NBC 
Symphonic Orchestra. 

Those eligible to participate im the 
actual award contest are: members of 
the 1932 National High School Chorus; 
members of the 1932 National High 
School Orchestra; visiting band players 
assembled in Cleveland for the Confer- 
ence Band Demonstration, and High 
and Junior High Schoo] students rec- 
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ommended by their music teachers or 
supervisors. 

The actual contest is to be held from 
2.15 to 3 p. m, E. S. T. 

After each composition, the NBC 
Symphonic Orchestra, with Mr. Dam- 
rosch conducting, will stop for several 
minutes while those taking the tests 
write in their brief answers. 





COLUMBIA STOCK BOUGHT 
BACK FROM PARAMOUNT 


Paley and Associates Re-acquire 
Fifty Per Cent—Now Own 
Entire System 
The Columbia Broadcasting System 
has announced the purchase of fifty 
per cent of its stock, heretofore held 
by the Paramount-Publix Corporation, 
by a group headed by William S. Paley, 
president of Columbia. This step brings 
the ownership of the broadcasting sys- 
tem completely into the hands of Mr. 
Paley and his management, with no in- 


terests represented external to the 
company. 
Associated with Mr. Paley in the 


purchase is the investment banking 
house of Brown Brothers, Harriman & 
Company, which has placed a portion 
of the stock with imterests associated 
with it, and also with Lehman Corpora- 
tion, Field, Glore & Company and Her- 
bert Bayard Swope, formerly executive 
editor of the New York World. The 
participations are for private invest- 
ment with no public offering contem- 
plated. The directors who have repre- 
sented Paramount on the board have 
resigned, and their places will be filled 
at the mext meeting of the Columbia 
stockholders, scheduled to be held soon. 


New Feature Presents Chicago 
“Discoveries” 

A new Columbia feature, entitled 
“Wonder Hour,” and originating in 
Chicago, is presenting recent young 
singers and instrumentalists who are 
counted Chicago “discoveries.” Mary 
Krakowsky, soprano, was the artist on 
March 20. The hour is 1:30 on Sun- 
days. 





Mrs. Beach's Music in Americana 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was the guest 
soloist at the Musical Americana pres- 
entation on March 15, from WABC. She 
played her own works, and several of 
her songs were sung by Ruth Shaffner, 
soprano. 
Mina Hager to Appear as Soloist at 

Ann Arbor Festival 


Mina Hager, contralto, has been 
booked by her manager, Annie Fried- 
berg, to appear as soloist at the Ann 
Arbor Festival om May 20 and 21. 
Miss Hager will sing the contralto role 
in Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Legend of 
Kitej.” 








Future Radio Events of Musical Interest 








MARCH 26 


3 p.m. Two acts of “Peter Ibbetson,”’ by Deems 
po from Metropolitan Opera. WEAF 


networ 

7:30 p. m. Sonata Recital. Mathilde Harding, 
pianist; Arcadie Birkenholz, violinist. Schu- 
— Sonata, Op. 105, A Minor. WJZ net- 
work, 

8 p.m. Fray and Braggioti. Two piano music. 
Bach, Debussy and others. WABC network. 

8 p. m. Little Shear Orchestra, Philip James, 
conductor. Soloist, Joseph Coleman, violinist. 
Beethoven’s “Eroica,” Saint-Saens Concerto, 
Wagner and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


MARCH 27 


1 p. m. Perole String Quartet. Craig McDon- 
nell, baritone soloist. Haydn Quartet in F 
Major, Pastorale from Bloch Quartet. WOR. 

1:15 p. m. NBC Symphony, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor. WJZ network. 

3 p. m. Philharmonic-Symphony, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, conductor. Overture to Borodin’s 
“Prince Igor’; Delius “Brigg Fair’; Bee- 
thoven Symphony No. 4; Suite from Handel 
music arranged by Beecham, and Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Francesca da Rimini.” WABC net- 


work, 
5:30 p.m. G. E. Circle. Rosa Ponselle, soprano. 
WEAF network. 


10:15 p. m. Gordon String Quartet. WEAF 
network. 
10:45 p. m. Ernest Hutcheson and Orchestra, 


Howard Barlow, conductor. Beethoven, 
Schumann, Brahms, Schubert, Chopin. WABC 


network. 
MARCH 28 


ll a.m. Sonata Recital. Josef Stopak, violinist; 
Josef Honti, pianist. Grieg Sonata in C 
Minor. WEAF network. 

ll p.m. Howard Barlow and the Columbia Sym- 
phony. Weber, Strauss, Smetana, Delibes. 
WABC network. 


MARCH 29 
3:30 p. m. Musical Americana. Music of Skil- 
ton, Guion, Brockway, Wolfe, Stringfield. 
WABC network. 
9:45 p. m. Eddy Brown, Master of the Bow. 
Smetana, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Novacek, Cui, 
Viadigeroff. WOR. 


11 p. m., Columbia Concerts program. Maria 
Kurenko, soprano; Howard Barlow, conduc- 
tor. WABC network. 

11:30 p. m. K. of C. program. Anna Case 
Mackay, soprano, and Charles Hackett, tenor. 
WEAF network. 


MARCH 30 


“ae m., Eastman School of Music. Woodwind 
ctet. Blumer Serenade and Mozart Sere- 
nade in E Flat. WJZ network. 


MARCH 31 


11 p. m. Toscha Seidel, violinist, and Concert 
Orchestra. WABC network. 

11:30 p. m. Commemoration of the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth of Haydn. Oratorio by 
Haydn, conducted by Cesare Sodero. WJZ 
network. 

APRIL 2 


7:30 p. m. Sonata Recital. Harding and Birken- 
holz. Handel Sonata in E Major. WJZ net- 


work, 

8 p. m. Little Symphony, Philip James, con- 
ductor. Basil Ruysdael, bass soloist. Smetana, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Damrosch, Elie, Verdi, 
Wolf-Ferrari. WOR. 

8 p. m. Fray and Braggioti. Two Piano music. 
Liszt and Gershwin. WABC network. 

8:15 p. m. Philadelphia Orchestra 
Stokowski, conductor. All-American pro- 
gram, last of series. WABC network. 


APRIL 3 
1:15 p. m. NBC Symphony, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor. WJZ network. 


5:30 p. m G. E. Circle. Gladys Swarthout, 
mezzo-soprano. WEAF network. 


APRIL 4 


11 a. m. Sonata Recital. 
Strauss Sonata in E Flat. 


APRIL 6 


Eastman School Symphony, Samuel Belov, con- 
ductor. Olive uld, violinist. Chausson 
Poéme and Goldmark “Rustic Wedding” 
Symphony. WJZ network. 


Stopak and Honti. 
EAF network, 





MILWAUKEE HAS BRILLIANT CONCERTS 





Stock Forces in German List 
—Thibaud and Bauer 
Heard 


MILWAUKEE, March 20.—The next to 
the last concert of the season was given 
by the Chicago Symphony in the Pabst 
Theatre on March 7. This was chiefly 
notable for some Strauss compositions, 
including the Serenade for wind in- 
struments, enlisting twenty-one wood- 
winds and brasses. This was a most 
enjoyable work. Immediately following 
was Strauss’s “Thus Spake Zarathus- 
tra,” which Frederick Stock unfolded 
with fidelity to every detail. The pro- 
gram also included three Wagner num- 
bers, the Overture to “The Flying 
Dutchman,” the Siegfried Idyl and ex- 
cerpts from the third act of “Siegfried.” 
A past master in Wagnerian interpre- 
tations, Mr. Stock led these composi- 
tions to the satisfaction of the large 
audience. 


Sonata Recital Given 


Jacques Thibaud and Harold Bauer 
combined to give a program of rare 
beauty at Margaret Rice’s Twilight 
Musicale in the Pabst Theatre on March 
6. The Beethoven “Kreutzer” Sonata 
brought a storm of applause such as is 
rarely heard in Milwaukee. The César 
Franck Sonata also received an ovation 
which was overwhelming. Mr. Thi- 


baud was new to Milwaukee audiences, 
but Mr. Bauer has played here a num- 
ber of times. 

A brilliant concert was given at the 
Auditorium on March 8 by Florence 
Austral, soprano, and John Amadio, 
flutist. This was the final event in the 
series of the Civic Concert Association. 
After their success here last year the 
patrons of the course had voted that 
this pair of artists be re-engaged. Again 
Miss Austral sang her way into the 
hearts of her audience of nearly 3,500. 
In German lieder, she scored most de- 


cisively, singing Strauss’s “Traum 
durch die Diammerung” exquisitely. 
Many encores were given. Mr. Amadio 


also had many recalls for his flute 
solos. Nils Nelson was the accom- 
panist. 


Philharmonic Plans Benefits 


Although the Milwaukee Philhar- 
monic orchestra has completed its reg- 
ular season, it still has many events in 
store for the public. On April 17 and 
May 1, the orchestra will give two con- 
certs at the Auditorium as a benefit for 
the unemployed musicians of Milwau- 
kee. The tickets will be sold at $1 for 
the two concerts without reserved seats. 
Both will provide popular orchestra 
music. The orchestra will also give at 
least one concert elsewhere in the state 
this season. 

C. O. SKINROOD 
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PITTSBURGH FORCES Capital Hears A Cappella Chorus 


GIVE NATIVE WORK 


Modarelli Leads Whitmer 
Excerpt—Gieseking 
Is Soloist 


PITTSBURGH, March 20.—Under the 
direction of Antonio Modarelli, the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Society gave a 
fine concert in Syria Mosque on Feb. 
28. The program contained part of 
Respighi’s 
Dances, the Dohnanyi Suite for or- 
chestra, the Bacchanale from “Samson 
and Delilah,” and two movements from 
“Syrian Night,” by T. Carl Whitmer, 
Pittsburgh composer. Mr. Whitmer 
was called from the audience to 
acknowledge the enthusiastic approval 
of his work. The soloist was Walter 
Gieseking, who, in his inimitable man- 
ner, played the C Major concerto of 
Mozart and the Strauss Burleske. 

The Cecelia Choir, under the direc- 
tion of Charles N. Boyd, was heard in 
Seminary Chapel on March 7. The pro- 
gram featured a Bach cantata and un- 
accompanied Russian church music. 
Accompanied by Dallmeyer Russell, 
Gaylord Yost and Roy Shoemaker gave 
a program of music for two violins on 
March 8. Major compositions of Bach, 
Ethel Barns, Goossens, and others were 
high lights of the program. Under 
the auspices of the Women’s Scholar- 
ship Organization of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Angna Enters 
appeared in Carnegie Music Hall on 
Feb. 29 in a unique list of selected 
dances. Elizabeth Oppenheim, a young 
pianist, was heard in a private recital 
on March 5, playing with taste. 

On March 1 the Tuesday Musical 
Club presented its annual opera pro- 
gram in Memorial Hall. Arranged by 
Romaine Smith Russell and Mrs. Jacob 
S. Payton, the program was presented 
by a large number of members, Wolf- 
Ferrari and Ponchielli being the com- 
posers represented. 

The String Symphonic Ensemble was 





heard in Carnegie Lecture Hall on 
March 9, conducted by Oscar Del 
Bianco. Suites by Boccherini and 


Sibelius were the major works. Julia 
Gibansky-Kasanoff presented Margery 
Selkovits in a piano recital on March 6. 
Ferdinand Fillion presented Oscar 
Davis in a violin recital on March 7. 
WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER 

The newly organized New York Or- 
chestra, Inc., under the leadership of 
Modest Altschuler, will give its first 
concert on the evening of April 19 in 
Carnegie Hall. 


second suite of Antique § 








The A Cappella Choir of the First Congregational Church in Washington, D. C., Which Gave a 
Recent Concert under Its Conductor, Ruby Smith Stahl 


ASHINGTON, March 20.—The an- 


nual spring concert of the A 
Cappella Choir of sixty singers from 
the First Congregational Church, led 
by Ruby Smith Stahl, was given in the 
ballroom of the Mayflower Hotel on 
March 11. The program ranged from 
old-time music to modern works, and 
included several American items. 

Mrs. Stahl, who is well known here 
as concert soprano, was heard as solo- 
ist in “The Lord Is Risen” by Billings- 
Clokey. Dorothy W. Halbach, con- 
tralto, sang the obbligato in a tradi- 
tional “Christmas Song,” arranged by 
Damrosch. Ridgeway Taylor, bass, 
was heard as soloist in a work by Mac- 


Kinnon. Paul DeLong Gable, pianist, 
assisted. 
Franz C. Bornschein, composer- 


critic, journeyed over from Baltimore 
to hear for the first time his “‘There 
Was a Knight of Bethlehem,” well sung 
by the chorus. All the sections of the 
chorus were distinctive, and the blend- 
ing of the voices, in the rich harmonies, 
excellent. The chorus sings in its ec- 
clesiastical robes, and makes a stun- 
ning picture at the end of the long hall. 
Great praise is due to Mrs. Stahl and 
her singers for the hard work, and the 
great amount of study which was put 
into this real achievement in choral 
singing in this city. D. De M. W. 





Martha Attwood Fulfils Concert 
Engagements 


Martha Attwood, soprano, sang an 
interesting program of songs and arias 
at the Parkersburg, W. Va., High 
School late in February, in the Civic 
Concerts series. Kathleen Stewart 
was the accompanist and played sev- 
eral solos. Among the American 
composers represented on Miss Att- 
wood’s program were Giannini, Guion, 
Kramer and Watts. 

Miss Attwood sang for the American 
Criterion Society in New York on 
March 4, including in her program 
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songs by Wise, Giannini and Gaul 
Three songs of Arthur Bergh, “Sys- 
tem,” “Rain” and “Marching Song,” 
were given for the first time by the 
singer. Beverly Peck was at the piano. 


Rita Baum and Enders Coyle Heard in 
Joint Recital 


Rita Baum, mezzo-soprano, and En- 
ders Coyle, bass, were heard in a joint 
recital before the Repertoire Club at 
the Bond Hotel on the evening of 
March 7. A feature of the program 
was the song cycle, “Jhelum River” by 
Amy Woodforde Finden. Mrs. Alfrieda 
Hoglund was the accompanist. 


Frederic Baer Presented in Williams- 
port Community Concert Series 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA., March 20.—The 
Williamsport Community Concert Asso- 
ciation, in the final concert of the sea- 
son, presented Frederic Baer, baritone. 
His program, of pleasing variety and 
dramatic power, was received with 
marked appreciation by the large audi- 
ence. 


Rosa Vinci in Studio Recital 


Rosa Vinci, dramatic soprano, was 
presented in a recital at the studio of 
Irma Swift, her teacher. The program 
was an impressive one and intelligently 
negotiated. It began with old Italian 
airs, German lieder, and an aria from 
Aida. The concluding groups were 
French songs, an aria from “Robert le 
Diable” and three American songs. 


GIGLI IN PROVIDENCE 





Events Provide Interesting 
Fortnight of Music 


PROVIDENCE, March 20.—Beniamino 
Gigli, tenor, gave a recital in Infantry 
Hall on Feb. 22. He was assisted by 
Felix Fox, pianist, of Boston, and his 
accompanist was Miguel Sandoval. An 
enthusiastic audience applauded vigor- 
ously each group on the program. Mr. 
Fox played a group of works by 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Debussy, and 
Liszt. Mr. Gigli’s many encores were 
taken largely from the Italian operatic 
repertory. 

T. Tertius Noble, organist and di- 
rector of the choir at St. Thomas’s 
Church, New York, gave a program of 
organ works in Sayles Hall, Brown 
University, on the afternoon of March 
2. This was on the occasion of a day 
dedicated to the memory of Edgar John 


Recital 


Lownes. The program contained works 
by Noble, Bonnet, Bach, Corelli, 
Charles Quef, Gliere, Moussorgsky, 


Rebikoff, Wagner, and Reubke. 

The second concert of the season by 
the University Glee Club, Berrick 
Schloss, conductor, took place in 
Memorial Hall on Feb. 19. Rose Zula- 
lian, contralto, was the soloist. Bee- 
thoven’s Hallelujah Chorus from the 
“Mount of Olives” opened the program 
and was followed by works of Bach 
and Tchaikovsky-Bornschein, with sev- 
eral old English songs. Miss Zulalian 
sang arias and songs by Verdi and 
Strauss. 

June Rusillo, pianist, was the prin- 
cipal artist in a benefit concert given 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Percival 
de St. Aubin on the evening of Feb. 28. 
Arthur Fiedler, pianist, was the assist- 
ing artist in the Grieg Concerto. 

ARLAN COOLIDGE 





NEVE 


Pianist : 
Soloist with 
Peoples Chorus 


New York, Feb. 4, 1932 


“She was applauded on all sides by 
listeners and choristers alike.” 
New York World-Telegram, Feb. 5. 


“Rita Neve, as_ soloist, played 
effectively.” 

Musical America, Feb. 25. 
“Received a warm reception . . 
Charming and sympathetic presen- 
tation.” Musical Courier, Feb. 13. 
“Played with musicianly sympathy 
and colorful nuance .. . her clear 
cut technic and broad pianistic style 
were received with enthusiasm and 
she made a most definite success.” 

Musical Leader, Feb. 11. 
Sole Representative: Mollie Croucher 
117 W. 57th St. New York 
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Little Symphony of Chicago Has 


Busy Schedule in Eleventh Season 





HICAGO, March 20.—The Little 

Symphony Orchestra of Chicago is 
enjoying one of the busiest seasons 
since its organization eleven years ago 
by George Dasch and Karl Schulte, at 
that time both members of the Chicago 
Symphony. Mr. Dasch has conducted 
the organization ever since, and Mr. 
Schulte has officiated as business man- 
ager and associate conductor. 

Mr. Dasch was a member of the 
Chicago Symphony for’ twenty-five 
years, was for three years assistant 
to Frederick Stock in the direction of 
the Chicago Civic Orchestra. In the 
chamber music field, among other activ- 
ities, he organized the Philharmonic 
String Quartet (now the George Dasch 
String Quartet). Since 1928 Mr. Dasch 
has also conducted the Evanston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and for ten years has 
been the leader of the Joliet Symphony 
Orchestra. 


A Pioneer in Its Field 


The Little Symphony was one of the 
pioneer organizations of its type. 
With a membership of twenty-four 
players Mr. Dasch has secured full 
symphonic instrumentation while main- 
taining an effective balance of sections. 
It is, therefore, possible to perform the 
standard symphonic literature as well 
as many lighter selections in a manner 
to do each full justice. The repertoire 
of the orchestra now includes over four 
thousand separate compositions and 
Mr. Dasch is constantly making new 
arrangements for its use. 

Seven extended tours that included 
appearances in seventeen states have 
been successfully undertaken in past 
seasons. The orchestra has broadcast 
since 1924, for four years on WLS, and 
for the past two years on a nationwide 
network. Educational programs in 


school auditoriums have engaged the 
especial attention of Mr. Dasch and 
an aggregate attendance of more than 
one million students has been recorded 
for these concerts. The Ensemble of 
Twelve, a subsidiary group of the 
Little Symphony, has for many seasons 





George Dasch, Conductor of the Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Chicago Since Its Foundation 


given Sunday afternoon concerts at the 
Chicago Art Institute to capacity audi- 
ences. 


Music Library Founded 


Another activity of Mr. Dasch and 
Mr. Schulte has been the Music Library 
of Chicago, a collection of orchestral 
music valued at $35,000. This serves 
as a rental library for symphony or- 
chestras and soloists throughout the 
country, and enlists for its patrons 





SOUTH FOUNDS CONCERTS 





Louisville and Louisiana Cities Open 
Community Courses 

The Community Concert movement, 

which now includes many organizations 


throughout the East, the Middle and 
Far West, has also been established in 
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important cities of the South. This 
plan to insure music for its citizens 
has recently been adopted in Louis- 
ville, Ky., where the campaign has 
been carried on with the support of the 
highest officials of the city and state. 

In that city, long an active music 
centre, the Community Concert plan 
was sponsored by the local Wednesday 
Morning Musical Club. The campaign 
for members was directed by Joseph 
Harrity, New York representative of 
Community Concert Service, and was 
opened with a dinner attended by more 
than 300 persons. Mayor William B. 
Harrison of Louisville displayed prac- 
tical interest in the success of the drive. 
A membership was attained large 
enough to permit the engagement of 
Tito Schipa, Albert Spalding, Lotte 
Lehmann, Nikolai Orloff and the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony. 

Louisiana has for some time past 
had a number of thriving Community 
Concert centres, among them Alexan- 
dria, Lake Charles and Shreveport. 
Baton Rouge has just given the final 
concert of its first Community Concert 
series, in which Kathryn Meisle, Amer- 
ican contralto, was presented. Plans for 
next season are now well under way, 
and an increased membership for 1932- 
33 seems assured. Governor Alwin O. 
King of Louisiana, an ardent music- 
lover, has endorsed the Community 
Concert plan in his state and wherever 
possible has lent his personal coopera- 
tion. 








Celebrity 
Karl Schulte, Business Manager and Associate 
Conductor of the Chicago Little Symphony 


many of the leading orchestras, edu- 
cational institutions and soloists. 

The Little Symphony of Chicago is 
under the direction of the Civic Concert 
Service, Inc. During the month of 
April, it will be heard in sixteen en- 
gagements in eight states, as follows: 
La Fayette, Ind., April 3; Terre Haute, 
Ind., April 4; Lima, Ohio, April 5; 
Sandusky, Ohio, April 6; Corning, 
N. Y., April 7; Bradford, Pa., April 8; 
Jamestown, N. Y., April 9; Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., April 10; Portsmouth, 
Ohio, April 11; Muncie, Ind., April 12; 
Burlington, Iowa, April 13; Ottumwa, 
Iowa, April 14; Menominee, Mich., 
April 15; Iron Mountain, Mich., April 
16; Manitowoc, Wis., April 17, and 
Wausau, Wis., April 18. 
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DENVER PLAYERS HEARD 
IN FOURTH CONCERT 





Florence Lamont Hinman Is Soloist 
with Civic Symphony—Russian 
Chorus Applauded 


DENVER, March 20.—The Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestra presented the fourth 
in its series of concerts on Feb. 28. 
Horace Tureman, the conductor, gave a 
fine reading of the Brahms Symphony 
No. 1. The orchestra gave the finest 
performance of the year. Marked im- 
provement was noticed in the woodwind 
and brass sections. 

Florence Lamont Hinham, popular 
Denver singer and teacher, was the so- 
loist and was given an enthusiastic re- 
ception by the large audience. The pro- 
gram included also the “Carnival” 
Overture by Berlioz and “The Wheel of 
Omphale” by Saint-Saéns. 

The Don Cossack Choir, conducted by 
Serge Jaroff, appeared under the Slack- 
Oberfelder management on Feb. 23. 
The singers created a most favorable 
impression and were greeted by a ca- 
pacity house. JOHN C. KENDEL 


John Charles Thomas Heard in Palm 
Beach Recital 


PALM BEACH, FLA., March 20.—Be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience 
John Charles Thomas appeared in the 
first of a series of four recitals for 
members and guests to be given at the 
Everglades Club, on Feb. 15, under the 
auspices of the Society of Arts. Songs 
by German, French, Italian, Russian 
and English composers were included 
on his program. Lester Hodges, his ac- 
companist, also played a group of piano 
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SAN ANTONIO SOCIETY 





Bust of Mrs. Eli Hertzberg 
Unveiled — Baggiore 
Gives Recital 


SAN ANTONIO, March 20.—A bronze 
portrait-bust of Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
founder and life-president of the Tues- 
day Musical Club was unveiled before 
a large assemblage on March 8, in the 
Municipal Auditorium. Mrs. Paul 
Rochs, first vice-president, introduced 
Mayor C. M. Chambers, who made the 
address. Mrs. Hertzberg’s little nieces, 
Jennita and Maxine Goodman, released 
the covering. The portrait-bust, a 
tribute from the club, is the work of 
Waldine Amanda Tauch, of the Pom- 
peo Coppini Studios, New York. 
Letters and telegrams of congratula- 
tion were received from musicians of 
note from coast to coast. 

Attilio Baggiore, tenor, was pre- 
sented in concert with Robert Mac- 
Donald, pianist, on March 7, in the 
Gunter Hotel Ballroom. Italian songs 
by San Fiorenzo, Cesti and Sibella; 
German songs by Schumann, Liszt and 
Dvorak, and an English group, by 
Protheroe, La Forge, Harriet Ware, 
Campbell-Tipton and Mana Zucca re- 
vealed a fine voice of excellent range. 
The concert was the first of a series 
of three sponsored by the Civic Music 
Association. 


Resident Artists Appear 


Warren Hull, baritone, was presented 
in recital recently at Westmoorland 


College. An aria from Haydn’s “Sea- 
sons,” “Vision fugitive’ from Mas- 
senet’s “Herodiade,” and songs by 


Brahms, Hugo Kaun, Burleigh, John 
Alden Carpenter, Michael Head, How- 
ard Fisher and Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man were presented. Walter Dunham 
was the accompanist. 

Joseph Burger was chairman and 
Mrs. Warren Hull, co-chairman of a 
program of the San Antonio Musical 
Club on Feb. 29. A one-act Japanese 
play was staged and directed by Mrs. 
J. H. Bindley with Manfred Gerhardt, 
Joseph Burger, Eloise Gerhardt and 
Glen Wilson in the cast. Music was 
arranged by David Griffin. Barbara 
Holmgreen, soprano, Luly Dunbar, 
dancer, John M. Steinfeldt, Jr., violin- 


of modern music and h 


FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman 


piano; ~~ @ and Hewitt, violin; ai Bazelaire, 
randjany, rp; Litvinne, Roosevelt and Salignac, voice, repertory and mise-en scéne; 
Mme. Pillois, the French language; Fauchet, solfeggio. 
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Portrait-Bust of Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, Founder and 
Life President of the Tuesday Musical Club of 
San Antonio, Recently Unveiled 


ist, and Mrs. Stanley de Waal, pianist, 
assisted. Elizabeth Murrah played a 
Japanese instrument. Joyce Cate, so- 
prano, and Zuleme Herff Simpson, con- 
tralto, were heard in several arias, 
accompanied by Walter Dunham. 

The Tuesday Musical Club presented 
a program before the Crescendo Club 
of San Marcos on March 9, in the 
Baptist Church. The Chaminade Cho- 
ral Society, a department of the club, 
sang Deems Taylor’s “Highwayman,” 
with George Baker as soloist; and 
songs in German by Brahms and Bohm. 
Vesta Hastings Bryan was the accom- 
pianist. Ruth Howell, violinist, played a 
group of works by Handel, Kreisler and 
Rehfeld, accompanied by Jewel Carey. 
More than sixty members of the Tues- 
day Musical Club were entertained at 
a luncheon by the Crescendo Club of 
which Mrs. Alfred Nolle is president. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER 


Hartford Announces Events for Next 
Year’s Bushnell Hall Series 


HARTFORD, March 20.—Announce- 
ment was made on March 1 of the 
attractions engaged for the six concerts 
of the 1932-33 Bushnell Memorial Hall 


Fontainebleau School of Music 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 


Directors: Ch.-M. Widor and Camille Decreus - 
Government 


FOR SERIOUS MUSICIANS, both professional and amateur 


June 25 to September 25, 1932 


Greatest French Teachers, including Widor, Libert and Dupré, organ; André B 
pra yey and conducting; — ee ee. 
osophy 


Supervised by the French 


harmony (the appreciation and wir 
music); Isidor Philipp and 
‘cello and instrumental ensemble; 


Tuition, Board and Lodging—$300.00, three months’ course; $225.00, two months’ 
course 


American Office: NATIONAL ARTS CLUB STUDIOS 
119 EAST 19th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


HONORS PRESIDENT 
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* ELSHUCO TRIO < 


large audience on the performance pti, ime 
of the concert.” 
—WNew York Post, Mar. 4, 1931 


The Elshuce Trice uses the Steinway Piane 








They are as follows: The Bos- 
ton Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor; the Detroit Symphony, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor; Josef 
Hofmann, Lotte Lehmann, the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor, with Myra Hess, as soloist; and 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. It is expected that last year’s 
record will be repeated, when all of the 
3200 odd seats were subscribed for in 
three weeks, and there was a large 
waiting list for possible vacancies. 

J. F. K., Jr. 


REVIVE OFFENBACH WORK 


“Orpheus in Hades” Sung at Heckscher 
Theatre by Opera Comique 


Repeated from last season, as one of 
the great successes of the New York 
Opera Comique, Offenbach’s “Orpheus 
in Hades” was given as the fifth bill 
of the current season in the Heckscher 
Theatre on the evening of March 7 and 
during the ensuing week. 

Hall Clovis and Patricia O’Connell 
again appeared in the title roles. Wells 
Clary as Jupiter gave one of his very 
finest humorous characterizations. New 
in other roles were William Hain, who 
was an excellent Pluto, Harold Laramy 
as Mercury, Lanier Ogburn as Juno, 
and Arnold Spector as John Styx. Rise 
Stevens was also excellent as Public 
Opinion. 

The remaining roles were well taken 
by Messrs. Iskanderian, Towle and Ev- 
erett and Mmes. Guerney, Lowell and 
Green. Thelma Goodwin sang Diana on 
the opening night, replacing Tanina 
Piazza. 

Ernst Knoch’s conducting. of the 
score was masterly in every respect and 
brought out the many beauties of the 
effervescent music. The translation was 
that made from Crémieux’s original 
book last season by John Alan Haugh- 
ton, with a few topical references. 


D. 


series. 








Hofmann to Play Under Baton of 
Damrosch in Benefit Concert 


Josef Hofmann will play two piano 
concertos in a special concert to be 
given in Carnegie Hall, Sunday night, 
April 3, for the benefit of the Musi- 
cians’ Emergency Aid. Walter Dam- 
rosch will conduct the N. B. C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra of ninety men in its 
first public Span 


Quintet by Edgar  Stillman-Kelley 
Heard in St. Louis 


St. Louis, March 20.—Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley recently appeared be- 
fore the Wednesday Club, Mrs. Edward 
Worcester, chairman, in a performance 
of her distinguished husband’s Quintet 
in F Sharp Minor. She was assisted 
by a quartet from the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

This Quintet, as well as Mr. Still- 
man-Kelley’s Quartet, Op. 25, have 
been widely performed in recent sea- 
sons both in American and European 
music centres. 





Ext Paso, Tex. March 20.—Francis 
Moore, well known concert pianist, will 
spend the summer in El Paso, where 
he will conduct his sixth season of 
classes and lecture recitals, beginning 
on July 15. 


G. B. C. 


‘ean-Guild of Organists. 


NOTED VISITING ARTISTS 
HEARD IN INDIANAPOLIS 





Gretchaninoff and Karg-Elert Present 
Own Works—Petri, Zimbalist 
and Others in Recitals 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 20.—The mem- 
bers of the Indianapolis Mannerchor 
Society heard Egon Petri, pianist, in 
a recital on the afternoon of March 
6 at the Academy of Music. The pro- 
gram comprised four preludes and a 
capriccio by Bach, six Schubert lieder 
arranged by Franz Liszt, and twelve 
etudes by Chopin. At the conclusion 
of the program, Mr. Petri played two 
extra numbers to satisfy the continued 
applause. 

On the evening of March 7, Sigfrid 
Karg-Elert, European composer and 
organist, gave a program at the Taber- 
nacle Presbyterian Church, sponsored 
by the Indiana chapter of the Ameri- 
Several of 
his own compositions as well as his 
transcriptions of Christian Bach’s 
Sonata in C Major and Liszt’s “Bene- 
diction de Dieu dans la Solitude” were 
included on the program. 

The Indianapolis Matinee Musicale 
presented an artist program at the 
Herron Art Institute on March 8, when 
Alexandre Gretchaninoff, Russian com- 
poser-pianist, Albert Rappaport, tenor, 
and Cecelia Roth Rappaport, accom- 
panist, gave the program. Mr. Rappa- 
port sang two groups of songs by 
Gretchaninoff with the composer at the 
piano, and works by Schubert, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn and Halévy. Mr. Gret- 
chaninoff delighted his audience with 
a group of his own piano compositions. 

The Civic Music Association pre- 
sented Efrem Zimbalist at the fourth 
concert of its series on March 9. Mr. 
Zimbalist’s violinistic abilities created 
intense enthusiasm among the capacity 
audience. With Theodore Saidenberg 
at the piano he played Hubay’s Con- 
certo in G Minor, the E Major Sonata 
of Handel, and several shorter works. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 





Dusolina Giannini Makes Extensive 


Concert Tour 


Dusolina Giannini’s recent engage- 
ments on the Pacific Coast included a 
most successful appearance as soloist 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, under Dr. Artur Rodzinski. 

Miss Giannini will remain in this 
country until the middle of May. She 
is giving recitals in Des Moines, North- 
field, St. Paul, Greenfield, Brooklyn, 
Lawrence, Indianapolis, Winston- 
Salem, Peoria, Chickasha, Tucson, 
Santa Barbara, Portland and other 
cities. 


Concert Series ‘nine by New York 
University Little Symphony 


The newly created New York Uni- 
versity Community Centre Little Sym- 
phony, composed of more than forty 
unemployed musicians, is giving 4 
series of free public concerts. The 
first two events took place on March 
15 and 16 at Public School 38, Sixth 
Avenue and Dominick Street. J. Ed 
ward Powers, musical director of the 
university’s bureau of community ser- 
vice, is the conductor. 





grams are excellent. 


Karl Willem Aurelio 
KRAEUTER WILLEKE GIORNI 


“The yaa offer an admirable ensemble. Their 
they draw, invariably, large and 
Management: Emma Jeannette Brazier, 201 W. 79th St., New York 


And, a ryt not to be 
audiences.” 
dA, York Sun, Dec. 10, 1930 
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Wagner Matinee Cycle Completed at Metropolitan 


“Siegfried” and “Gétterdim- 
merung” Close Series— 
Schumann - Heink Again 
Appears as Guest, Singing 
Erda—“Sadko” and “Pél- 
léas” Re-enter Repertoire 
—Rethberg Sings in 
“T’Africana” for the First 
Time This Season—Pietro 
Cimara Conducts Excel- 
lent Performance of 
“Lucia” in Last-Minute 


Call 


ITH the exception of the “Son- 

nambula” revival, which is re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue, the end 
of the Wagner Matinee Cycle was an 
outstanding feature of the Metropoli- 
tan fortnight, with the two last “Ring” 
performances, and Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink singing Erda in the 
“Siegfried.” “Sadko” and “Pélléas,” 
re-entering, brought familiar casts. 
Marie Von Essen was heard for the 
first time as Brangine in “Tristan,” 
and Elisabeth Rethberg was hailed in 
her first appearance in “L’Africana” 
this season. Mischa Elman was the 
guest artist in a Sunday Night Concert. 


“Sadko” Returns to Repertoire 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s fairy opera “Sad- 
ko” returned to the repertoire of the 
Metropolitan on the evening of March 
4, for its third season, the cast being 
substantially the same as in other years. 

Edward Johnson gave once more his 
delightfully fresh, naive characteriza- 
tion of the name-part, and Editha 
Fleischer sang the sea princess Volk- 
hova, one of her very best roles. Faina 
Petrova took over Gladys Swarthout’s 
role of Niejata, and Joseph Macpher- 
son the Norse Merchant, formerly sung 
by the late William Gustafson. The re- 
maining roles were capably disposed of 
by Messrs. Altglass, Gandolfi, D’Angelo, 
Bada, Macpherson, Tedesco, Ludikar, 
Basiola and Cehanovsky, and Mmes. 
Bourskaya, Falco and Besuner. Mr. 
Setti’s chorus was again a feature of 
the performance, which Mr. Serafin 
conducted with care. 


A Matinee “Manon” 


Massenet’s “Manon” was sung again 
at the matinee on March 5, with Grace 
Moore in the title role. Miss Moore 





presented a winsome and vivacious 
Manon and her voice was at all times 
clear and of a bell-like quality. 

Mr. Gigli negotiated the role of des 
Grieux with authority, both vocal and 
histrionic. His voice was at all times 


excellently controlled and of beautiful 
Other roles were abl 
Rothier, 


timbre. 


por- 
trayed by Messrs. 


eLuca, 





Marie Von Essen, Who Gave a Good Account of 
Herself in Her First Appearance Here as Bran- 
gine in “Tristan” 


Bada, Ananian, Cehanovsky, Altglass, 
Gabor and Mmes. Doninelli, Egener, 
Flexer and Gola. : 


A Popular “Tristan” 


“Tristan unde Isolde” was the Satur- 
day night opera on March 5, sung to a 
capacity audience, with Mme. Ljung- 
berg as Isolde, and Mr. Melchior as 
Tristan. 

New in the cast was Marie von Essen, 
appearing for the first time at the Met- 
ropolitan as Brangane. Miss von Essen 
gave a performance of Isolde’s lady-in- 
waiting that had much to recommend 
it, although she will sing it with less re- 
straint when she has done it a number 
of times in this company. The role is 
in no sense unfamiliar to her, as she 
sang it repeatedly last season with the 
German Grand Opera Company, but in 
the Metropolitan she has yet to accus- 
tom herself to the larger stage and au- 
ditorium. Her voice sounded especially 
lovely in the warning music in Act II. 

Mme. Ljungberg was a thrilling 
Isolde in action. She was not at her 
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happiest vocally, her singing suggest- 
ing that she was hampered by a cold. 
Mr. Melchior, likewise, was not at his 
noteworthy best. Mr. Whitehill was the 
Kurwenal; Mr. Bohnen a truly appeal- 


~ 





Pietro Cimara Made an Excellent Impression 
When He Conducted “Lucia” as a Last-Minute 
Substitution 


ing King Mark in song and action; Mr. 
Gabor a wooden Melot, while Messrs. 
Clemens and Wolfe sang their usual 
small parts. 

Mr. Bodanzky deserves special praise 
for a glowing orchestral performance. 


Once More, “Mignon” 


The nineteenth week of opera opened 
on March 7, with Thomas’s “Mignon” 
sung by the familiar cast. Lucrezia 
Bori appeared in the name-part and 
Lily Pons was Philine. Mr. Gigli was 
Wilhelm Meister and Mr. Rothier, Lo- 
thario. The other roles were sung by 
Miss Swarthout and Messrs. Bada and 
Wolfe. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 

. 
Ljungberg Sings “Elsa” 


“Lohengrin” was sung on the evening 
of March 9, with Géta Ljungberg as 
Elsa and Gertrude Kappel as Ortrud. 
The male roles were filled by Messrs. 
Laubenthal, Schiitzendorf, Tappolet and 
Cehanovsky. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 


Pélléas in Seasonal First 


The season’s first “Pélléas et Méli- 
sande,” on the evening of March 10, 
was a welcome event for the increas- 
ing number who have come to love 
Debussy’s music, aside from the un- 
flagging appeal of the drama which it 
so glamorously enhances. The cast was 
one unchanged from representations in 
other seasons, Lucrezia Bori and Ed- 
ward Johnson giving the familiar qual- 
ities of their art to their well matched 
impersonations of the ill-starred lov- 
ers, and Clarence Whitehill limning 
with his accustomed art a convincing 
portrait of the jealous Golaud. No 
characterization of an admirably bal- 
anced performance, however, could be 
placed above the sympathetic and very 
human study of old Arkel, supplied by 
Léon Rothier. Ellen Dalossy appeared 
as Iniold and Ina Bourskaya as Gene- 
vieve. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 

For many, if not all of those who 
hold the Maeterlinck-Debussy drama of 
of the shadows in particular esteem 
and affection, the raising of the or- 
chestra pit, which was an experiment 
of last season, has resulted in increased 
pleasure. B. 


“Siegfried” in the Cycle 
Continuing the special matinee cycle, 


“Siegfried” was sung at the Metro- 
politan on the afternoon of March 11. 


61 
The cast included Messrs. Melchior, 
Clemens, Bohnen, Schiitzendorf, and 


Tappolet, and Mmes. Ljungberg, Schu- 
mann-Heink and Fleischer. Mr. Bodan- 
zky conducted. 

This was a performance of uneven 
merits. Mme. Ljungberg’s. Briinn- 
hilde was less adequate vocally and 





Lucrezia Bori, Who Made a Charming Méli- 
sande in the First Seasonal Performance of 
Debussy’s Opera 


seemed less carefully conceived than 
other things which this charming artist 
has done here. Mme. Schumann-Heink 
gave an impressive rendition of her 
one scene, and at times sang with the 
marvellous tones of yesteryear. Vocal 
honors went to Mr. Melchior, who was 
at his very best throughout the per- 
formance. Mr. Bohnen was impressive 
in his first scene, one of the very best 
things in his repertoire. Mme. Fleis- 
cher was a mellifluous Wood Bird, and 
Messrs. Clemens, Tappolet and Schiit- 
zendorf were all execellent. H. 


Cimara Conducts “Lucia” 


“Lucia” was sung for the fourth 
time on the evening of March 11, bring- 
ing a conductor to the fore for the 
first time in the person of Pietro 
Cimara, who substituted at the last 
moment for Mr. Bellezza. Mr. Cimara 
gave an excellent and well propor- 
tioned reading of the score and re- 
ceived well-merited applause. 

The cast included Lily Pons in the 
role in which she had made her debut, 


(Continued on page 74) 
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DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 
HONORED AT DINNER 





Fortieth Year of Noted Organist’s 
Service with Church Is Celebrated 


In recognition of the fortieth anni- 
versary of Dr. William C. Carl’s activ- 
ity as organist and director of music at 
the First Presbyterian Church of New 
York, a dinner was given by officers 
and members of the church at the 
Hotel Brevoort on the evening of 
March 17, which was attended by more 
than 200 guests. 

It was announced at the dinner that 
a bronze plaque will be placed on the 
wall of the choir in the church, in rec- 
ognition of Dr. Carl’s work. It will 
be executed by Alexander Finta, sculp- 
tor, and will contain a bas-relief of 
the musician and a statement of his 
long service. 

At the dinner, congratulatory mes- 
sages were read from Joseph Bonnet, 
roted French organist, and from many 
prominent musicians. 

As toastmaster, William M. Kings- 
ley called on a number of well-known 
speakers, who paid tribute to the place 
held by Dr. Carl in the affections of 
New York lovers of organ music and 
by many performers on that instru- 
ment all over the country, who have re- 
ceived their training under him at the 
Guilmant School, of which he is direc- 
tor. The speakers included the Rev. 
Dr. J. V. Moldenhawer, pastor of the 
church, who read a testimonial from the 
congregation; Frank L. Sealy, warden 
of the American Guild of Organists; 
Phillip Berolzheimer, honorary presi- 
dent of the Guilmant School Alumni 
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Philadelphians Repeat “Elektra” in 
Fortnight Rich in Operatic Fare 





Kaiden-Keystone 
Dr. William C. Carl, Whose Fortieth Anniver- 
sary as Organist and Music Director at the First 
Presbyterian Church Was Marked by a Dinner 
in His Honor 


Association; Harold Vincent Milligan, 
president of the National Association 
of Organists; the Rev. Phillips P. El- 
liott; the Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield, 
chaplain of the Guilmant School, and 
Dr. Carl himself. 

Music was furnished by the quartet 
and the Motet Choir of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, conducted by Willard 
Irving Nevins. Mildred Rose, soprano, 
sang the “Exsultate” of Mozart and re- 
sponded to applause with an encore. 
Harry Spier was the accompanist of 
the evening. 





WISCONSIN HAS NEW ORCHESTRA 





Organization Makes Bow 
in Milwaukee Under 
De Boer’s Baton 


MILWAUKEE, March 20.—With Jan 
J. De Boer as conductor, the new Wis- 
consin Symphony orchestra made its 
bow to Milwaukee at the Art Institute 
in a special program on March 14. 

This orchestra was formally organ- 
ized last October. The band of thirty 
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professional musicians has for its pur- 
pose the presentation of symphonic 
works in cities of the state outside Mil- 
waukee, where there is a demand for 
such concerts that cannot be met by 
any major orchestra because of the 
prohibitive expense. 

Mr. De Boer, a native of Holland, 
studied piano under Jan Hooyeimer at 
the Amsterdam Conservatory and later 
at the Cologne Conservatory and at 
Frankfort. He has toured Europe as 
accompanist for a number of noted so- 
loists and conducted orchestral con- 


certs in the zoological gardens at 
Frankfort and at the Amsterdam 
Opera. 


In his Art Institute program, Mr. 
De Boer presented the Overture to 
Weber’s “Euryanthe,” Haydn’s “Mili- 
tary” Symphony, the “Suite Albanaise” 
by Leo Pouget, which had its first Mil- 
waukee presentation; Liszt’s “Les Pré- 
ludes” and the Waltz from Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Sleeping Beauty.” 

Mr. De Boer is a dynamic leader. 
The orchestra presented a solid, com- 
pact body of tone despite its limited 
membership, and there was considerable 
authority in the readings. The audi- 
ence received the new orchestra with 
pronounced applause, and there is ev- 
ery reason to believe that the organ- 
ization has made an auspicious start. 
Many of the members of the group are 
also members of the Milwaukee Phil- 
harmonic orchestra. 

A chorus for the presentation of op- 
eras has been organized in Milwaukee 
at Y. W. C. A. International House. 
The movement has the indorsement of 
the leading musical organizations of 
the city and of leading musicians, in- 
cluding Frank Laird Waller, conductor 
of the Milwaukee Philharmonic or- 
chestra. C. O. SKINROOD 





HILADELPHIA, March 20.—For 

the first time in its history the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company re- 
peated an opera in the same season. 
On March 3, the second performance 
of Strauss’s “Elektra” at the Academy 
held a very large audience which fol- 
lowed the intensely emotional and un- 
mitigatedly tragic proceedings of the 
work with absorbed attention. The 
“star” was undoubtedly the enormous 
orchestra of ninety-six men from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, directed super- 
bly by Fritz Reiner and playing as 
superbly. The major figures on the 
stage were again Margaret Matzenauer 
as Klytemnestra, Anne Roselle as 
Elektra, Charlotte Boerner as Chryso- 
themis, Bruno Korell as Aegisthos and 
Nelson Eddy as Orestes, all of whom 
repeated their striking characterizations 
of the earlier production. In addition 
the large cast included Walter Vassar, 
Marie Edelle, Edwina Eustis, Daniel 
Healy, Abrasha Robofsky, Irra Petina, 
Rose Bampton, Virginia Kendrick, 
Paceli Diamond, and Helen Jepson. 

“Peter Ibbetson” was the Metropoli- 
tan’s March 1 offering and the Deems 
Taylor opus affirmed the favorable im- 
pression made at the local premiere 
last season. Edward Johnson and Law- 
rence Tibbett as the two Ibbetsons 
were convincingly dramatic and Lucre- 
zia Bori’s Duchess of Towers was in- 
variably affecting. In the lengthy 
roster of roles Gladys Swarthout as 
Mrs. Deane, Angelo Bada as the inn- 
keeper and Leon Rothier as the old 
Napoleonic major were conspicuous. 
Tullio Serafin conducted and, barring 
a rather heavy hand in the first act, 
did exceedingly well by the music. 


“Aida” Performed 


The Metropolitan gave a very spec- 
tacular and satisfying performance of 
“Aida” on March 8 with a new tenor, 
Francesco Merli, as a Radames of 
ringing top notes. Elisabeth Rethberg 
was at her vocal best in the title role 
and Faina Petrova, though lacking the 
regality associated with Amneris, sang 
with opulent tone. The Ramfis of Ezio 
Pinza was markedly fine vocally and 
the Amonasro of Lawrence Tibbett 
was theatrically effective. Joseph 
Macpherson was the king, Aida Doni- 
nelli the offstage priestess, and Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri the messenger. Tullio 
Serafin conducted. 

A doubling of the “Secret of 
Suzanne” and “Pagliacci” was the bill 


of the Philadelphia Grand Opera for 
March 10. In the Wolf-Ferrari work 
Nelson Eddy and Helen Jepson had the 
singing roles and provided great joy 
to the audience both by the clarity of 
their diction and the charm and con- 
vincingness of their interpretations. 
Erich von Wymetal was droll through- 
out as the mute servitor. Sylvan Levin 
gave a genial reading to the sparkling 
score. 

Charlotte Boerner made one of the 
most appealing Neddas seen here for 
a long time in the Leoncavallo work. 
Aroldo Lindi, making his first appear- 
ance with the company this season, and 
John Charles Thomas, almost “stopped 
the show” at the Lament and the Pro- 
logue respectively. Albert Mahler’s 
offstage aria, as Beppe, in the second 
act was exceptionally clear and well 
sung, and his acting throughout was 
capital. Conrad Thibault was the 
Silvio, and revealed a voice of pure 
quality and excellent schooling. Cesare 
Sodero received a warm reception on 
his entrance and before the second act. 
He read the score with glowing results. 

“Olivette,” the delightful Audran 
operetta, was charmingly revived by 
the Plays and Players on March 11 and 
12 under the direction of Mrs. Samuel 
Woodward, with John Thoms Jr., of 
the former Civic Opera Company, as 
musical director. Mrs. Woodward was 
excellent in the role of the Countess. 
The romantic lovers were well done by 
Elizabeth Taylor and James Mont- 
gomery, both possessing excellent 
voices. The comedy was drolly sup- 
plied by Albert Lohmann, John S. Wil- 
liams, Gerald West and John Bechtel. 
Others in the capable cast were Mar- 
jorie Snowden, Edith Kendrick, Mary 
Miller, Lewis Jack, Frank Bechtel. 
John L. Connorroe Jr., and Joseph 
Whetstone. The score was arranged 
for two pianos and strings with Mr. 
Thoms, Ruth Barber, Dorothy Burch, 
Helen Hill Bateman, Marion W. Gour- 
ley and Irene Hubbard as the players. 

W. R. MurPHY 


Emily Roosevelt to Give New York 
Recital 

A New York recital will be given by 
Emily Roosevelt, soprano, in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of April 7. The 
program will include arias from Han- 
del’s “Radamisto,” Mozart’s “Idome- 
neo” and Weber’s “Freischiitz,” as well 
as lieder by Schumann, Marx and 
Strauss, and a group in English. Kurt 
Ruhrseitz will be at the piano. 





Voice: Edmund Jahn 
Piano: james Moorehouse 
Leila Chevalier 
Violin: Joseph Gingold 
Harry Kononovitch 
Viola: Nathan Novick 
Cello: Gaston Dubois 
Bass: Emmanuel Malach 
Flute: Samuel Levitsky 
Clarinet: Aaron Gorodner 
Oboe and English Horn: 
Arderino Rabbu 
Bassoon: \sidore Spiller 


COTHAM ACADEMY 


ORCHESTRAL AND VOCAL ART 
EDNA WHITE, Director 


French Horn: jacob Kessler 

Trumpet: Benjamin Vanasek 
Leonard Konewsky 

Trombone: Simone Mantia 
Elizabeth Barry 

Tuba: Luca del Negro 

Percussion: William Kalinowsky 


Special Courses 





Harmony and Theory: Willis Alling 

Stage Deportment and Personality: 
Marie Hale 

Music History and Solfeggio: 
Edna White 


Publicity and Booking Department: Marion Kent Carter 
Opening date of Academy, April 15th 
For information, address: Director, 129 West 95th Street, N. Y. C. 
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Los Angeles Forces Inaugurate 
Young People’s Concert Series 





Myra Hess Plays First Con- 
certo of Brahms—Mozart 
Bassoon Concerto Is Nov- 
elty—Onegin and Giese- 
king in Recitals 


OS ANGELES, March 20.— The 
Philharmonic Orchestra took a 
long step forward in its educational 
program in inaugurating its first sea- 
son of Young People’s Concerts on the 
morning of March 12. The concert was 
sponsored by the Women’s Committee, 
of which Mrs. Cecil Frankel is chair- 
man. The auditorium was crowded by 
hundreds of school children, many for 
their first experience in listening to a 
symphony orchestra. The admission fee 
was ten cents for each child, and twen- 
ty-five cents for each adult, who had to 
be accompanied by at least two chil- 
dren. Arriving a few minutes after the 
concert had begun, W. A. Clark, Jr., the 
orchestra’s sole backer, found his box 
occupied by a sextet of eager-faced 
youngsters and had to take his guests 
to seats in the second balcony! 

The program was made especially in- 
teresting for children by reason of the 
interpretative remarks and interesting 
asides by John Henry Lyons, educa- 
tional director of the series. 

Dr. Rodzinski began with Victor Her- 
bert’s “American” Fantasy, followed by 
the first and second movements of Mo- 
zart’s Symphony in G Minor, and Du- 
kas’s “‘Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” After a 
general singing of “America the Beau- 
tiful,” the orchestra played Saint- 
Saéns’s “Danse Macabre” and “Carni- 
val of the Animals,” with Ilse Rodzin- 
ski and Alex Karnbach at the two pi- 
anos. The unrestrained enthusiasm of 
the children was clamorously expressed. 


Bassoon Concerto Heard 


The Sunday afternoon concert on 
March 6 aroused _ special interest 
through the appearance of Frederick 
Moritz as soloist in Mozart’s Concerto 
for Bassoon and Orchestra, Op. 96. 
The instrument revealed surprising po- 
tentialities under the masterful manip- 
ulations of the soloist. Mr. Moritz has 
been a member of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra for eight years. He dis- 
closed not only a mastery of his instru- 
ment, but well-poised musicianship and 
a fine sense of style. He was acclaimed 
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by the audience and by fellow musi- 
cians in the orchestra. The other num- 
bers on the program were Dvorak’s 
“Carnival” Overture, Glazounoff’s 
Fourth Symphony, and Tchaikovsky’s 
Italian Caprice. 

Myra Hess was soloist in the eleventh 
symphonic pair on March 10 and 11, 
playing Brahms’s First Piano Con- 
certo in an all-Brahms program. The 
program included also the Symphony in 
E Minor, and the “Academic Festival” 
Overture. Before the concert, Tchai- 





Frederick Moritz, Who Appeared as Soloist 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic in Mozart's 
Bassoon Concerto 


kovsky’s Andante Cantabile for strings 
was played without a conductor in 
commemoration of the passing of the 
orchestra’s first conductor, Walter 
Henry Rothwell, five years ago. Rod- 
zinski and the musicians quite outdis- 
tanced previous efforts, making music 
of the sublimest sort. The orchestra 
has never played with more beautiful 
tone quality. Miss Hess received ova- 
tions for her superlative performance. 


Many Recitalists Presented 


Sigrid Onegin, contralto, appeared in 
the auditorium under the Behymer 
management on March 8. She sang 
with the greatest prodigality and 
beauty of tone and deepened the pro- 
found impression she had made on for- 
mer occasions. Her accompanist was 
Hermann Reutter, who was also heard 
in a group of solos. 

Walter Gieseking gave a concert, also 
under the Behymer management, on the 
afternoon of March 13, playing mag- 
nificently for a good-sized audience. 
His incomparable playing of Bach’s 
Partita No. 2 in C Minor, and a group 
by Debussy and Ravel left an indelible 
impression. The program also included 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 101, and a 
group by Brahms and Chopin. 

L. E. Behymer presented La Argen- 
tina in three dance programs, each of 
which attracted a capacity audience. 
She had the assistance of Louis Calve, 
pianist. Much enthusiasm was shown. 

The operatic urge will not down in 
Los Angeles, as witnessed by the large 
audiences that have applauded the per- 
formances of “Trovatore” and “Lucia,” 
presented in Shrine Auditorium on suc- 
ceeding Sunday nights by the United 
Grand Opera Company. The first per- 


formance had Del Castillo as conductor, 
and the second was led by Alberto Con- 
ti, with Georgia Stark as the heroine. 
Harriet Ware, who has been sojourn- 
ing in Southern California in recent 
months, was guest artist at a concert 
of the Woman’s Lyric Club, J. B. Pou- 
lin, conductor. Miss Ware accompanied 
the chorus of 100 women in a perform- 
ance of her cantata, “Undine.” The 
work was given a distinctive perform- 
ance and brought both composer and 
chorus a fine ovation. Soloists were 
Mary Teitsworth, soprano, and Oscar 
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Heather, tenor. Mrs. Hennion Robin- 
son was an excellent accompanist. 
Sascha Wolas, violinist, made his lo- 
cal debut in a successful recital in the 
Biltmore Music Room on March 2, un- 
der the management of Frank Heim. 
Accompanied by Edward Harris at the 
piano, Mr. Wolas played his own ar- 
rangement of Corelli’s “La Follia,” 
Glazounoff’s Concerto, Op. 82, and two 
groups of shorter works. He is a well- 
schooled player of excellent attain- 
ments and enjoyed a marked success. 
HAL DAVISSON CRAIN 





ITURBI HEARD WITH DETROIT SYMPHONY 





“Bohemians” Present Gala 
Concert with Four 
Conductors 


Detroit, March 20.—Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch returned from his yearly leave 
and led the subscription concerfs of 
the Detroit Symphony on March 8 and 
4, at which José Iturbi made his local 
debut. There was a great deal of ap- 
plause for both the artists. Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch led the orchestra in Bee- 
thoven’s “Egmont” Overture and 
Rimsky - Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade,” 
and Mr. Iturbi played brilliantly the 
Schumann Concerto in A Minor. 

Assisted by The Border Scottish 
Choir of Windsor, Ont., H. Whorlow 
Bull, conductor, the orchestra gave its 
twenty-second program of the Satur- 
day night series on March 5. Victor 
Kolar was in charge. A varied pro- 
gram was received by the audience 
with much enthusiasm. 

The last of the Saturday morning 
concerts for young people was pre- 
sented on March 5. Mr. Kolar con- 
ducted. Edith Rhetts Tilton discussed 
the music. 

The two concerts of March 8 and 9 
by the orchestra marked the last of 
the season’s free concerts for the school 
children of Greater Detroit. Five 
pairs of these concerts are given each 
season, with fully 2000 children at- 
tending each of the ten concerts. 


Gala Concert Presented 


“The Bohemians,” the 
club of Detroit, had 
twenty-first Saturday night “pop” 
concert of the orchestra. It was a gala 
night for home talent and the largest 


musicians’ 
charge of the 


Saturday night audience of the series 
turned out to hear it. 

There were four conductors, Georges 
Miquelle, Valbert Coffey, Henri Matheys 
and Charles Frederic Morse. Among 
the soloists there were Francis May- 
hew, pianist; Hanns Pick, ’cellist, and 
Arthur Hackett, tenor. The Orpheus 
and Madrigal Clubs assisted at this 
concert also. The program was made 
up of music to please almost every 
conceivable taste. 

The Detroit String Quartet gave the 
third of its four concerts at the Insti- 
tute of Arts on March 4. The pro- 
gram included works by Beethoven, 
Andrew C. Haigh and Daniel Gregory 
Mason. 

Rosa Ponselle and Roland Hayes 
were responsible for the best vocal per- 
formances of the year. The Metro- 
politan soprano was at her best in her 
program on March 2 in Masonic Audi- 
torium. Stuart Ross was at the piano. 
The noted Negro tenor gave his re- 
cital on Feb. 24 in Orchestra Hall. 
His accompanist was Percival Parham. 

The Revelers gave one of their in- 
comparable programs on March 7 in 
Orchestra Hall. Their new baritone, 
Phil Dewey, gave a good account of 
himself. A large audience attended. 


HERMAN WISE 


Helene Adler to Give Town Hall Recital 


A New York recital will be given by 
Helene Adler, soprano, in the Town 
Hall on the evening of April 4. The 
program will include arias from “Magic 
Flute,” “Escape from the Seraglio,” 
“Louise” and Korngold’s “Dead City,” 
and groups of works in German, French 
and English. Josef Adler will be at the 
piano. 
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University of Redlands and 
Pomona College in Joint 
Event 


REDLANDS, CAL., March 20.—The 
most ambitious choral performance 
ever attempted at the University of 
Redlands or Pomona College is the 
Bach “St. Matthew Passion” to be pre- 
sented by the combined choruses of 
the two colleges on March 24 and 25. 
The organizations will be supplemented 
by the A Capella Choir of Riverside 
Junior College, which will sing a num- 
ber of the chorales from the balcony. 
The two choruses on the main plat- 
form will include more than 300 voices. 

A novel prelude to the two evening 
programs will be chorales played by a 
brass quartet from the towers of the 
buildings while the audiences are 
gathering outside. 

At Pomona College on March 24 the 
chorus will be conducted by Ralph 
Lyman, with Joseph W. Clokey at the 
organ and Gordon Sullivan at the 
piano. The following night at the 
University of Redlands, the chorus will 
be led by W. B. Olds, assisted by 
Arthur W. Poister, organ, and Vera 
Van Loan, piano. Norman Spohr is 
the leader of the A Capella Choir of 
the Riverside Junior College. The solo- 
ists for the presentations are Blythe 
Taylor Burns, soprano; Clemence Gif- 
ford, contralto; Hardesty Johnson, 
tenor; and Charles Ross and Everton 
Stidham, basses. 

The concert by the joint choruses is 
the first of a projected series of such 
events. 


Hazel Fryer Allen Publishes Service for 
Sabbath Evening 


Hazel Fryer Allen, whose Service 
for Sabbath Evening has recently been 
issued by the Bloch Publishing Com- 
pany, is said to be the first non-Jewish 
woman composer of such a service. Miss 
Allen, who is organist of the Tremont 
Methodist Church in New York and 
also of Temple Beth-El in Great Neck, 
came to New York four years ago from 
Denver, where she was organist of the 
Warren Memorial Church. She studied 
with Palmer Christian, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and with Clarence 
Reynolds, Denver municipal organist, 
and was active also as accompanist for 
prominent soloists and organizations. 


Edwin McArthur Heard as Accompanist 


Edwin McArthur, accompanist and 
coach, recently returned from an ex- 
tended tour with prominent artists 
which took him from Toronto to Fair- 
mont, W. Va. His engagements in- 
cluded the following: Feb. 28, Fred- 
erick Jagel; March 1, Rosette Anday, 
Toronto; March 8, Miss Anday in 
Montreal. On March 8 in Scran- 
ton, March 10 in Amsterdam, Pa., 
March 14 in Oil City, Pa., March 15 in 
Fairmont, W. Va., and March 17 in 
Indiana, Pa., Mr. McArthur was ac- 
companying Kathryn Meisle, contralto. 
During the Scranton appearance Mr. 
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COAST COLLEGES GIVE BACH PASSION 





W. B. Olds, Conductor of the University of 
Redlands Chorus 


McArthur was programmed as soloist, 
and enjoyed a genuine success. 

Apart from his activities as accom- 
panist, Mr. McArthur is organist of 
the University Heights Presbyterian 
Church, New York, where he is arrang- 
ing a special Easter program with 
prominent soloists. In the Catholic 
Broadcast on March 20, Mr. McArthur 
was at the piano for Anna Case in her 
recital over the NBC cross-country 
hook-up. 

Chicago Musical College to Award 

Scholarships for Second Summer 


Session 


Cuicaco, March 20.—The Chicago 
Musical College has announced a num- 
ber of free scholarships to encourage 
talented and needy students for the 
second (major) summer session, to be 
held June 27 to Aug. 6. Though the 
scholarships offered by different teach- 
ers vary, some instructors offer as 
many as three; the first consisting of 
two private lessons weekly and attend- 
ance at all classes; the second, of one 
lesson a week and two classes; and the 
third, of all class work. 

The teachers with whom scholarships 


will be available are Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, Alexander Raab and Edward 
Collins, in the piano department; 
Frantz Proschowski, Delia Valeri, 


Graham Reed and Isaac Van Grove, 
voice; Leon Sametini, violin; Herman 
Devries, opera; and Charles Demorest, 
organ. 

Two examinations will be held for all 
scholarships. The preliminary exami- 
nations will take place on June 19 and 
20. Only fifty applications will be 
accepted for each teacher. 


The Juilliard Graduate School String 
Orchestra, in its second concert of the 
season, on the evening of March 31, in 
the school Concert Hall, Albert Stoes- 
sel conducting, will include rare music 
by Purcell, Bach, da Venosa, Scarlatti 
and Paganini, Werner Josten’s Con- 
certo Sacro, No. 1, and Gustav Holst’s 
“St. Paul’s Suite.” 


ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS 
ADMITS NEW MEMBERS 





Booklet Containing By-Laws, Rules 
and Code of Ethics Issued by 
Organization 


ANN ArBor, March 20.—Dr. Earl V. 
Moore, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music, has an- 
nounced the election of two schools to 
probationary membership in the asso- 
ciation. They are the Birmingham 
Conservatory of Music, Birmingham, 
Ala., and the DePaul University School 
of Music, Chicago, Ill. This makes a 
total of twelve new schools added to the 
membership list, as a result of action 
taken at the annual meeting of the 
Association held in Detroit on Dec. 30 
last. 

Removed from the probationary list 
and admitted to full membership was 
the University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. 

The Association has recently issued 
its new 1932 booklet, containing con- 
stitution and by-laws, code of ethics, 
minimum curricula adopted for vari- 
ous degrees, specimen examinations 
and a new section entitled “Rules of 
Practice and Procedure.” These rules 
refer to membership, honorary degrees, 
records and transcripts and commence- 
ment programs. Most of the material 
in the book has been rearranged to se- 
cure added clarity, and new material 
regarding Master of Music degree has 
been added. Copies of the booklet may 
be secured from the Secretary, Burnet 
C. Tuthill, 2209 Auburn Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, if a two cent stamp is pro- 
vided for postage. 





Washington Orchestral Plans for Next 
Season Announced 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—Plans re- 
cently announced guarantee an inter- 
esting orchestral season here in 1932-3. 
The National Symphony Orchestra, 
under Hans Kindler, intends to enlarge 
its personnel to at least 115 musicians 
and increase the number of concerts 
from the twenty-four of this year to at 
least thirty for next season. 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony intends to give three Tuesday 
afternoon concerts here, the first and 
last led by Toscanini, and the second 
by Bruno Walter. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
the local management of T. Arthur 
Smith, has made no announcement of 
its plans here for next year. 


D. DeM. W. 


Barrére and Richards Give Joint Recital 
at Michigan State College 


East LANSING, MICH., March 20.— 
A joint recital was given by Georges 
Barrére, flutist, and Lewis Richards, 
harpsichordist, director of music at the 
Michigan State College, in the school 
concert course on March 22. A Ca- 
pacity audience heard a candle-light 
program, which included the Sonata 
in E Flat Major, No. 2, by Bach, the 
Sonata in B Minor, No. 6, by Handel, 
and the Adagio from the Concerto in 
D Major for piano, flute and violin by 





Bach, in which Michael Press, head of 
the school violin department, assisted 
As an encore, a special arrangement 
by Mr. Press of a Minuet by Milande 
was given. Mr. Richards and Barrér: 
both gave solos. 


SODERO TO CONDUCT 
PHILADELPHIA OPERA 








Composer Who Appeared as Guest with 
Company This Year Will Be 
Regular Leader 


PHILADELPHIA, March 20.—Cesare 
Sodero, noted composer and conductor, 
who has appeared as guest leader of 
several performances this season with 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, 
has been appointed a regular conductor 
of the organization for next season, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Mrs. William C. Hammer, manager. 
He will conduct works of the Italian 
repertoire. 

Mr. Sodero’s opera “Ombre Russe” 
had its stage premiere at the Fenice 
Opera House in Venice in 1930, and 
was conducted by the composer in two 
American radio performances over an 
NBC network in 1929 and 1930. 

A native of Naples, Mr. Sodero was 
graduated from the Conservatory in 
that city and made his debut as an 
opera conductor at the age of fourteen. 
Coming to the United States, he con- 
ducted performances of opera by com- 
panies under the management of Aborn 
and Savage, later appearing as guest 
conductor with the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company. Mr. Sodero has been 
especially active as conductor for the 
National Broadcasting Company where 
for a number of years he arranged and 
directed weekly operatic performances. 





Frank Mannheimer Returns for Middle 
Western Tour 


Frank Mannheimer, pianist, left 
New York following his debut recital 
on March 1, returning to the middle 
west and south where he is to appear 
in a series of concerts. Among the 
cities in which he will be heard are 


Belton, Texas; Jonesboro and Arka- 
delphia, Ark.; Tulsa, Okla.; and St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


New York Mozart Society Marks Its 
Twenty-third Anniversary 


The New York Mozart Society, in its 
fourth morning musicale in the Hotel 
Astor on March 12, celebrated the 
twenty-third birthday of the founding 
of the club. The program was all- 
Mozart, with Frances Newsom, s0- 
prano, and John Lester, baritone, as 
soloists. The Mozart String Trio ably 
supported the singers and played solo 
numbers. Mr. Lester and Miss New- 
some each sang two groups of solos 
and also two duet groups. The soloists 
not only displayed admirably their 
abilities as singers, but were found 
charming in a minuet danced in cos- 
tume. » - 


CHICAGO, March 20.—The Rev. Ray- 
mond Jules Balko, dean of the Schoo! 
of Music at St. Vincent College, Lat- 
robe, will conduct a school of Gregorian 
Chant at St. Scholastica Academy in 
this city from June 26 to Aug. 6. 





— ® ANNE ROSELLE 


Prima Donna 


Soprano 


PHILADELPHIA 
GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY 
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Striking Chorus Works of Many Types Issued 


Brahms’s Requiem in New English Bible 
Version 


Brahms’s Requiem comes to us in 
a new edition, issued by the Oxford 
University Press, with the orchestral 
part arranged for organ by Charlton 
Palmer, organist of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. For the edition, an excellent one, 
the Bishop of Oxford and Steuart Wil- 
son have, as expressed in a preface, 
substituted in a number of places verses 
from the English Bible for translations 
of the Luther Bible. Brahms, of course, 
had the latter in mind when he com- 
posed his “A German Requiem.” The 
changes are made with good conscience, 
but it is something of a shock to us, 
who have for years called No. 4 of this 
work “How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling 
Place,” to find it translated “We Love 
the Place Where Thine Honour Dwells,” 
and the famous soprano solo called 
“Now Hath Man. Sorrow,” instead of 
“Ye Now Are Sorrowful.” Granted 
that the version familiar to us is but 
a rendering of the Luther Bible and 
that, as the editors say, their substitu- 
tions are “well-known English phrases, 


Little 
Biographies 


of great composers 








15 cents each 


This useful series of about thirty handy 
little volumes (4 x 6 inches; ca. 32 pp.), 
each being devoted to one composer, con- 
stitutes an invaluable reference library. 
The authors, William Humiston and Fred- 


erick H. Martens are acknowledged au- 
thorities. The subject matter is pre- 
sented concisely, in readable style and 


entrtaining manner. 


Music Supervisors 


in particular are urged to examine these 
“Little Biographies,’ for there exists no 
other series of similiar publications to 
compare with them as regards suitability 
for practical use in schools and classes, as 
teachers’ aids and textbooks. The new low 
price of 15 cents places them within the 
reach of all. 





List of Composers 





Bach Beethoven 
Boredin Brahms 
Chopin Foster 

| Friedman 

Grieg Handel 

| Haydn Liset 
MacDowell Massenet 
Mendelssohn Mozart 
Paganini Palestrina 

Rachmaninoff Rimsky-Korsakof 
Rubinstein Schoenberg 
Schubert Schumann 
Sinding Strauss 

| Verdi Wagner 


| others in preparation. 


@ Special Offer @ 
To afford you an opportunity to become 


acquainted with them we are making here- 
with the one-time offer to supply any 


( 12 for $1.00 


postpaid; or 
) 5 for 50c ( 
postpaid / 
Kindly observe the following: 1. Check 





above the composers desired; 2. Send this 
ad. with your order; 3. Remittance must | 








accompany order; 4. This offer expires 
| April 30th.—DO IT NOW! | 
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REE 9. be 6 0:66 0660056056050 0466606 
BOE ee re 
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25 West 45th St., New York | 














Franz C. Bormschein, Whose Ballet. “The Sea- 
sons,” Is a Skillful Arrangement of Schubert's 
“Valses Nobles” 


which have comforted generations in 
their sorrow,” Brahms’s Requiem must 
always have its foremost place as a 
musical rather than as an ecclesiastical] 
work. In some cases it has been neces- 
sary to substitute. In America we sing 
the Requiem both in German and En- 
glish im concert and in English in 
church. It would seem to be hardly an 
easy matter to introduce this version in 
our concert performances. 


Bornschein Writes Ballet on Schubert 
Waltzes 


Franz C. Bornschein has made a 
charming choral ballet “The Seasons” 
(New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) of 
Schubert’s fragrant “Valses nobles,” 
those alluring brief bits in 4% time 
for the piano. The choral ballet is 
for women’s voices with piano accom- 
paniment and is ideal for concert per- 
formance. 

Mr. Bornschein is to be congratulated 
on his skillful arrangement of these 
waltzes. His parts move nicely, and 
he has given a great deal of variety to 
the singers in his distribution of voices. 
There are twelve numbers in all, each 
following the other logically and always 
neatly. The text, also by Mr. Born- 
schein, is in his best manner. 


Luc Sets a Petrarch Sonnet for 


ras, Sole and Orchestra 


An engaging work by a composer 
hitherto unknown to us is a setting 
of Petrarch’s “Sonnetto CXIII” (Leip- 
zig: Gebrider Hug & Co.) for mixed 
chorus, solo baritome and orchestra by 
Luc Balmer, a Swiss composer. The 
orchestral score, as well as a piano- 
vocal score, are issued and reveal much 
skill in writing for massed combination. 
There is scarcely a personal idiom to 
be noted in Herr Balmer’s music, which 
wavers between a certain solid founda- 
tional quality and a desire to be mod- 
ern. The latter seems to be less suc- 
cessful. The original Italian text of 
the sonnet is coupled with an excellent 
German translation by Gian Bundi. 
There is a dedication to Dr. Franz Brun 
and the Caecilia Society of Berne. The 
work has been issued under the au- 


spices of the Swiss Tonkiinstlerverein. * 


SS tee “Bleck Flere 
e 2 fer “Bleck Flutes” 
In his “Chorburlesken im Zoo” 
(Chorus Burlesques at the Zoo) Hugo 
Herrmann has composed five verses by 
one Joachim Ringelnatz, which will 
surprise even the most advanced ad- 
herents of contemporary music. These 
verses are called “Praambel,” “Tanz 
alla Musette.” “Elegie.” “Balladette” 
and “Fugue.” thus indicating that old 
forms appeal to our modernists. 


The music is set for male chorus, 
trumpet, trombone, alto saxophone (or 
horn), violin, double bass, piano and 
percussion, but may also be given with 





Noble Cain Has Made Splendid Arrangements 
for Mixed Voices of Spirituals and Concert 
Works 


piano, in which case a solo piano part, 
also in the score, is to be used, not the 
piano part of the six instruments and 
percussion ensemble. 

Herr Herrmann again 
mastery in his handling of choral 
voices, doing things naturally that 
others accomplish only with a maxi- 
mum of effort. His idiom is at times 
harsh and biting, but there is an un- 
mistakable something back of it which 
is convincing. The verses are quite 
like the music, and are very free in 
expression. Some might think them 
lacking in good taste. 

A curious set of “Sieben Musiken 
fiir Blockfléiten’” (Seven Pieces for 
“Block” Flutes) by the same composer 
is a striking example of modern writing 
in two, three and four parts, brief 
pieces, a Praeludium, Scherzino, Medi- 
tation, Landler, Kleine Romanze, Lied 
and Humoreske. There is a_ note 
which suggests that the pieces may 
also be played by instruments similar 
to “Blockfléten.” 

These Herrmann works are issued by 


shows -his 


Bote & Bock, Berlin, for which Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers, Inc., New 
York, are sole agents and owners of 
the copyright for the United States, 
Canada and Mexico. 


Spirituals and Ballads Arranged for Chorus 


Noble Cain has made fine arrange- 
ments for chorus of mixed voices of the 
Negro spirituals, “Walk Together, 
Chillun” and “By and By,” of Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Oh, Blest Are They” and 
Brahms’s “O Saviour, Burst’ the 
Heavenly Bound!” and has also edited 
Arnold Mendelssohn’s eight-part 
Christmas Motet. He shows himself a 
real master in his treatment of his 
voices. 

Excellent are the arrangements for 
male chorus by Donald F. Malin of two 
Kentucky Mountain ballads, “Cindy” 
and “Sour Wood Mountain,” and for 
mixed voices of the Southern mountain 
ballads “The True Lover’s Farewell,” 
“The Inconstant Lover” and “The 
Gypsy Laddie.” Mr. Malin is an adept 
arranger, with an unusual feeling for 
folk-music settings. Both the Cain and 
Malin arrangements are issued by the 
Musical Research Society in Chicago. 


@-—— Briefer Mention ~~® 


Anthem for Mixed Voices 


“Sun of My Soul” by Mary Pickens 
Opie is a melodious setting of John 
Keble’s famous lines, easy to sing and 
likely to please. (J. Fischer & Bro.) 


Part Song for Mixed Voices 


“Under the Willow Tree” by T. Ter- 
tius Noble is'a Chatterton setting of 
fine quality. Dr. Noble knows how to 
write for chorus, as he demonstrated 
many years ago in his anthems. This 
is a part-song to be sung unaccom- 
panied, real choral music. It is dedi- 
cated to H. Alexander Matthews and 
the Choral Art Society of Philadelphia. 
(Schmidt. ) 


For Three-Part Women’s Voices 
“Midday in the Village” (“Midi au 
Village”) appears in a well-fashioned 
arrangement by that past-master in the 
field of women’s choral music, Victor 


Harris. An English version, as well as 
the original French words, appear. 
(Schirmer. ) 


For Male Voices 
“When the Last Sea is Sailed,” Mase- 
field’s lovely verses, by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, seems to this reviewer a defini- 
(Continued on page 66) 








The poem is a powerful 
message nobly expressed 
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We are pleased to announce the publication of a new and 
significant contribution to American music 


YOUTH OF THE WORLD 


by Gena Branscombe 


A cycle for chorus of women’s or treble voices 


A complimentary reference copy will 
be sent to choral directors, glee club 
leaders and supervisors of vocal music 
of this announcement. 


M. WITMARK 


1650 Broadway, 


The music is fresh, 
vital and stirring 
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Publishers’ Lists Show Great Variety of New Music 


(Continued from page 65) 
tive setting of real melodic beauty and 
devotional feeling. For choral societies 
that are fine both in quality and spirit. 
(Schmidt.) 


For the Piano 


“To a Faded Flower” by Bainbridge 
Crist is a mood, not unlike MacDowell 
in its melodic flow. It is technically 
simple, save for the climax on the third 
line of the second page. (Carl Fischer.) 


For Four-Part Women's Voices 


“The Way that Lovers Use” by Bain- 
bridge Crist is usable both as a quartet 
and chorus. It is dedicated to the 
Brahms Quartet, which ought to sing 
it exquisitely. The part-writing is fe- 
licitous. This piece appears also as a 
solo song, but would seem to us to have 
been conceived first as a part-song. 
(Carl Fischer.) 


Choral Works 


“The Canterbury Pilgrims” by George 
Dyson is a well written work for mixed 
voices, soprano, tenor and baritone 


PE LY SLE LR AI 5 TILE LT EE REE OTE TN 
THE STORY OF A SUCCESSFUL SONG 


~ - 








solos and orchestra. It is issued in 
piano-vocal score by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. This composer’s music is 
entirely unknown in America. An ex- 
amination of this score, which contains 
fine writi both for solo voices and 
chorus, will do much to make his name 
respected. He is medium advanced in 
idiom, neither conservative nor radical, 
quite as one would expect of a man 
born in 1883. 

The work is cast in a prologue, eleven 
portraits of Chaucer’s famous charac- 
ters, some of them solos, others chor- 
uses, and an “envoi.” Here is a work 
for our Worcester, Cincinnati or Ann 
Arbor festivals. 


Fine Graded Chorales for Band Issued by 
Witmark 


A splendid book, “Graded Chorales 
for Band,” Vol. I, (New York: M. Wit- 
mark & Sons) is issued, compiled, ar- 
ranged and edited by Lee M. Lockhart 
and Edmund M. Goehring. These two 
musicians are sufficient guarantee for 
the excellence of the volume. But an 
imspection will convince anyone inter- 
ested in band music for schools that 


Y we 





~~ =— 


built its extraordinary success. 


Within four months of the publication of “Home on the Range” in 
1930, the Roxy Theatre featured it in a Cowboy production, with 
its composer, David W. Guion, appearing in person. 
of that year it was one of the outstanding successes of John Charles 
Thomas's Town Hall recital. Lawrence Tibbett, whose ability to 
choose a good song is as outstanding as his flair in “putting it over,” 
helped to spread its success. Recitalists and radio singers every- 
where began to see in “Home on the Range” the qualities that have 


The 1931 demand for “Home on the Range” increased to three 
times that of 1930. In the first months of 1932 artists and 
voice teachers have purchased eight times as many copies as in 
the corresponding period of 1931. 


HOME ON THE RANGE 


1931 1932 


In the fall 
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David W. Guion 
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this song an out- 
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New York 


this is an unusual collection. Messrs. 
Lockhart and Goehring have included 
old German chorales by such composers 
as Neander, Herberger, Gerhardt and 
also pieces by Bach and Haydn, ar- 
ranged so that they are within the 
technical capacity of elementary play- 





Lee M. Lockhart, Who, with Edmund M. Goeh- 
ring, Has Compiled and Arranged a Valuable 
Book of “Graded Chorales for Band” 


ers. The volume is published in con- 
densed score. It should be carefully 
examined by all music supervisors, for 
it fills a definite need. A. 


New Concertstiick by Harsanyi Issued 
in Piano Reduction 


Of great interest to specialists in 
the modern idiom will be the “Concert- 
stiick” for piano and orchestra of Tibor 
Harsanyi recently issued in a reduc- 
tion for two pianos. (Paris: Maurice 
Senart). 

The work consists of a brilliant, if 
somewhat unpianistic, allegro vivace, 
preceded by an introductory slow move- 
ment. Harsanyi is a Hungarian who 
lives in Paris. Unlike the works of 
his confreres, Béla Bartok and Zoltan 
Kodaly, which are almost always per- 
meated with a national folk character. 
this music is, on the contrary, devoid 











Outstanding Part-Songs 
Knight ee 2 S, hk Se F. C. Bornschein....... 15 
| Againe (ple ee © ee fe ae 12 
He’s Gone Away............. a ee Jos. W. Clokey (Arr.) ..15 
Gg SOS Soe eee | Tee ray 15 
EMO WEED sesccescccccccceses Disehs cvencande we FES eee 15 
Na aad see. 046.6 win io ik S.A.1.B. & T.T.B.B.°S. BR. Gaines. .....cscss 12 
| ESC eee TS EOE = 4. Walter Kramer...... 15 
Hospodi PY a dascnes SS ee 12 
POR i cesccensosccscecsses steele idohestiesne si G. B. Pergotlest..... 65+. 12 
Creation Hymm ............. ME ns acne anedes S. Rachmaninoff ....... 15 
Cry of Russia (Vocalise)....S.S.A.A.............S. Rachmaninoff ....... 15 
Wake Thee Now Dearest.....S.A.T.B.*........... Deems Taylor ......... 15 
MNEs a bog beets ceed ies V5 soso ac aes Deems Taylor ......... 15 
EE, DLN OF .55 okt aaccceneeile’S bu ose sackl Deems Taylor ......... - I 
Waters Ripple and Flow .....5 fC Tee Tee Deems Taylor ......... 15 
eS eee ree 5 Saree John W. Work......... 15 
ae ME La swkoseecuet John W. Work..  . 
*Published also in other arrangements. 
SYLVIA POCAHONTAS Peter RapsBit 
Operettas A Navticat Knor Wr. Tet GOLDILOcKS 
Tur Witp Rose Tue Drum-Mayjyor’ Farry Rose 
J. FISCHER & BRO. - - - - - - NEW YORK 
119 WEST 40th STREET 








of any typically Hungarian element. 
It seems to stem from Scriabin, and 
has more than one strong root in “Tris- 
tan.” Conceived in a mildly polytonal 
style, it is a work written with great 
competence. . 

This work has also been issued in 
pocket score. Mr. Harsanyi’s orches- 
tration as here exhibited is clear and 
well conceived, with none of the heavi- 
ness that might be expected from one 
whose music is reminiscent of wane ta 


«= — Briefer Mention — ® 


For School Orchestra 


Modern Orchestra Training Series. 
Book II. Norval L. Church and Peter 
W. Dykema, both of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, have prepared 
this course for players with no pre- 
ceding experience and for those who 
have attained intermediate or advanced 
grade of proficiency. In short, this is 
graded material for simultaneous per- 
formance by players of various degrees 
of advancement. It is adapted for in- 
struction in full orchestra or in class 
groups, including string ensembles. 
There are at hand five volumes, four 
containing respectively the parts for 
Violins A and B, Violins C and D, 
clarinets, trumpets, and one for four- 
hand piano, organ and conductor. The 
material ranges from Haydn, Tchai- 
kovsky and Bach to original composi- 
tions by Messrs. Church, Dykema and 
others. A very attractive system of 
instrumental instruction, based on 
sound principles. (Birchard.) 


For Male Chorus 


A “Hymne” by Arthur Piechler to a 
German poem by A. W. Heymel pre- 
sents a piece that should be stirring 
in performance. It may be sung un- 
accompanied, or with the small orches- 
tra, of which the piano copy at hand, 
made by Otto Singer, is a reduction. 
Some of Herr Piechler’s pieces have a 
curious contemporary feeling. This is 
almost entirely missing in this work, 
which is a straightforward festival out- 
burst on fairly conventional lines. 
(Fiirstner.) 

“Eight Responses” by Philip James, 
unaccompanied. Excellent writing, as 
one would expect from this composer. 
These responses close with Mr. James's 
arrangement of the Stainer “Sevenfold 
Amen.” (Ditson.) 

(Continued on page 67) 
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PART SONGS AND CHORUSES 
ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS 


FEMALE 
N. Y. 489 Fa La Nama Baunbie. .........-.- 2c cccceccecsess G. Sadero .20 
ie I a ccc chtbbas upcbuscccascececesshapeeae W. N. Waters . .15 
N. Y. 724 On Wimgs of Song. ...........--..--+--- Mendelssohn-Ryder_ .15 
N. ¥. 745 Auld Lang Syme. ...........------ 22sec eecees W.N. Waters .15 
ETE Moussorgsky-Ryder .15 
IW, V.. G7 Eden Semtmem 2 onc c ccc ccc ccc ccc ccesece Brahms-Lefebvre_ .15 
N. Y. 778 La Vierge a la Créche........... ~~... --seseee: César Franck .15 
8 eee ae errr Teo eT Mark Andrews .15 
N. Y. 646 To Fetch Some Water from the Spring. .... A. Walter Kramer .15 
N. Y. 797 Oft im the Twilight Glow................+-+. Drdla-Merwin .15 
N. Y. 769 The Mariners’ Christmas ............-- Chaminade-Lefebvre .25 
MALE 
i, A ON 6 been nade heb anes actb¥ceeonctchsbanves Mark Andrews .15 
BU, FW. GFF Betnwte? Vie cccccsccccccccsccsccccccccccess R. Grosvenor .15 
N. Y. 684 Like Sweetest Music ...............--+++0 Brahms-Lefebvre .15 
eT OS Reo Brahms-Lefebvre .15 
> Se Fe Re Seer Mendelssohn-Lefebvre .15 
N. Y. 714 A Fatwous Tragodly. ..............cccccecee H. T. Burleigh .15 
N. Y. 722 Mississippi Log Raft Song.............-. W. A. Goldsworthy .15 
Day Ses ME TOD 0 oot ks i00 cde ncé secede cncenas Parcell-Burleigh .15 
Oe I ID os wa cncccconccusessedesescess Cornelius-Lefebvre .15 
eq eS ON 8 Serre Secchi-Moore .15 
Be, Wate MED 6 oascccsccqeccconcesesgccdseccacegene Ralph L. Baldwin .15 
N. Y. 863 My I Little Maid Has Lips of Rose...Brahms-Patterson-Fancher .15 
WE, V.G00 Tike Wiendiy RGR. co. cccccceccccccsscccces Townsley-Stevens .15 
MIXED VOICES 
N. Y.512 Lolita N. Y. 783 Alleluia 


A. Buzzi-Peccia .20 Searlatti-Ross .25 

.805 Song of the Drummer N. ¥.852 Madrigale No. 1 
S. Benelli .20 Giannini .25 

N. Y.818 Little Mother of Mine N. ¥. 289 The Firelit Dark 
H. T. Burleigh .15 Howard Barlow .15 


THREE PART SONG FOR SCHOOLS 
N. Y. 647 Farewell, Dear School We Love........ by Hector MacCarthy .12 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS by H. T. Burleigh 
FEMALE VOICES 


# 
- 


EE ES ED LEILA IEP OT CCT TTT TET T TT TELE 5 
DIGESE By Am’ By 2... cccccsccccccccccccccccccccccecseccccccccsesees 1S 
116382 Deep River ...... ~~. -.--- 2 eee eee ee eee ee tence ent ene ee eeees 5S 
ss vec cccuesebheecccssvecsatsacees 15 
Fanos eens saseheeeeheseesonnestess 5 
a... gc SESS 6066s bu ateeeeeesecccancguceenaees 5 
a seen bese edeesses bonsegaanrane 1S 
116561 I Don't Feel Noways Tired. ..... 22... 222 c ccc ccc cece ces ceece AS 
RN Oe Ne 0 TT I go cawececk ccc ccc csicedessecsccasscsceces AS 
116477 My Way's Cloudy ...........- 2-2-2 2c cece cece cence eee eeenes 5 
116452 Nobody a ett rn webb kee seals 5 
a, ee cee ie eueekewe sane? AS 
N. Y. 447 Oh Peter Go Ring Them Bells...............--..---0-005- AS 
116457 Sinner Please Doan Let Dis Harves’ Pass...................-- 5 
116543 Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child................... 15 
116469 Swing Low Sweet Chariot... .... ~~... . 2. 6s eee ence rene eeeee AS 
11G4SS Weepin’ Mary ......... 22.22 ese eee cece eect cee eeeseeeeseeees 5 
err err eee eT ce Tee TT ee 5 
MALE VOICES 
DUGSBS Deep Riwer «.....cccccccccccccccc secs ccc cscs cceccsccnccees AS 
N. ¥.210 De Geepel Trraim ........ 2... cece ccc cece cece tees eeeeees AS 
ie Cs . . . Ci cne c en bn esse ebssde cd seca ees 5 
EES ae tae Perey nee eee 5 
ER, EEE Oo tee Te re eee eee eee 5 
N .Y.845 Nobody Knows de Trouble I've Seen.............-.-05-005: AS 
116515 Oh Peter Go Ring Dem Bells............--.--- 2-2 eee eee eee 5 
DD Bene Wie CE Ga occ cc ccc ccc ccc cccicccentecsccccnsss 5 
ee, nw sk cebhedcesearvescceccasncaha 15 
ee I bi dina cnc co aces see siidadovacoscescpes AS 
MIXED VOICES 

Be Sas Ce te POO Bock c ccc ces siiccccccccccccccccse 5 
N. Y. 488 Ev'ry Time I Feel de — Fata kbn ba SR ewede baa eRe wie ke ss 15 
mM Be oy Ezekiel Saw de Wheel.. le ee Sedaka 1S 
ee eg acc ccceccebabecetees ate a ak he he oes 5 
ee i OE oon on nn 6606s cess cescecececese 5 
ee oe ca ganieckecsn see teebeeeesees 15 
N. Y. 414 I Hope My Mother Will Be There.................-----055 15 
ee ee nn es wecdeigneee fet Se RP FR kere eae 20 
N. ¥. 366 Let Us Cheer the Weary Traveler. .................-.0000:. 15 
N. ¥. 659 The Goopel Trade. .. 22... cccccc ccc cccccccccccecceccccceces 5 
N. Y.412 My Lord What Morming.......... ~~... 5-6 ee cece eee e eens 5 
N. Y. 405 Nobody ee ee a OS a. on acces wk Sebeseues 5 
116470 Sinner Please Doan Let Dis Harves’ Pass..................... 5 
PE EE NN kg Cat abet Keka ccc dha Seed tieeecsash disses cece Bi 
116564 Swing Low Sweet Chariot ........ 22... 00sec ece ee ec cent ceeees AS 

Y. 487 Wade in de Water..... REE ee PN ae ee 15 

ee ee ee. aca bd seach an eeudeee der ea ehbeeen 5 

VW. SOR Were Vor Tereme Gee) o.oo ccc ccc cccessesccccicccees 5 
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In the New Music 


(Continued from page 66) 


Kountz Revises His Cantata “The Village 
Blacksmith” 


Richard Kountz’s well-known Long- 
fellow cantata “The Village Black- 
smith” (New York: M. itmark & 
Sons) appears in a revised edition 
that will win it new favor. It is for 
three-part chorus, quite as originally 
conceived, but in recasting it the com- 
poser has cut down its length and also 
has reset it, so that it may be done 
in our schools with complete effect. 

This is splendid melodic music, un- 
affected, sincere and a faithful mirror- 
ing of one of the most loved of Amer- 
ican poems. In its former version this 














Richard Kountz, Who Has Revised His Excellent 
Cantata, “The Village Blacksmith” in a 
Shorter Form Suitable for School Presentation 


cantata achieved success. In its pre- 
sent briefer form, it should be one of 
the outstanding cantatas of the day. 
Orchestral parts may be rented of the 
publishers. A. 


Effective Works for Violin by Joseph 


Achron Issued 


Two “Pastels,” one in A Minor, Op. 
44, No. 1, and one in E Minor, Op. 44, 
No. 2, by Joseph Achron (New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc.), have just been 
added to the repertoire available for 
the up to date violinist. Both works 
are highly effective violin music, as 
well as being sufficiently interesting in 
general texture to stand in a program 
beside any of the more serious works 
in the literature of that instrument. 
They are light and pleasing in char- 
acter, and are of a type to show a clean 
violin technique at its best. 

From the pen of the same composer, 
the same publisher has brought out a 
series of transcriptions for violin and 
piano of well-known lighter works of 
classical composers. Among these are 
two waltzes of Schubert, one in A 
Major from “Valses Sentimentales,” 
Op. 50, No. 5, and the other in A Minor 
from the “Deutsche Tinze,” Op. 33 No. 


10. Both these transcriptions are clev- | 


erly conceived and freely written, and 
should prove a welcome addition to the 
field of violin music. s 
For Orchestra 
(Miniature Scores) 


New issues in the famous miniature 


orchestral score edition of Ernst Eu- | 
lenburg, Leipzig, are the Overture to | 
Johann Strauss’s operetta “Der Zigeu- 


nerbaron” (The Gypsy Baron) and 
his waltz “Wiener Blut” (Vienna 
Blood), both edited and provided with 
a preface by Viktor Keldorfer; Bach’s 


cantata for tenor voice and instru- | 





A COLUMN 
Directed to 
Supervisors 























THE STRING ORCHESTRA 


Its — + aes as a musical unit is now universally 
recogniz 

And the epestal traini it affords the string sec- 
tion of the High Sch cal eodkanaen t is indispensable. 
Therefore, it seems necessary to build a select 
library of the best material, carefully edited and 
graded. Just such a treasure is the 


POLYCHORDIA STRING 
LIBRARY 


published in five grades and comprising the best 
in musical literature. One of the more than 50 
albums thus far published is 


THE EDRIC ALBUM 


which contains 8 numbers, includin t 
by BACH—PURCELL_MORLE*— GtUck 
HANDEL—and Folk Tunes. 


Another is 


THE SHEEN ALBUM 


conmataing compositions by LULLY—BACH— 
ARNE — HANDEL —and Irish and English 
dances, 
Prices of each album complete: 
Score and parts, $2.00. 
Extra score, $1.25. 
Extra string parts, 25c. each. 
The other albums in the series are equally in- 
teresting. A complete graded catalogue giving 
contents of each album and a leaflet of specimen 
pages of scores are offered to you. Your requests 
for the catalogues are earnestly solicited. 


Oo O O 


CHORAL MUSIC 
THE ENGLISH MADRIGALS 


and Canzonets are wy” contributions to the 
musical literature for A Capella choral singing. 
These Madrigals first came into prominence by 
their introduction to the American public by The 
English Singers. 


The edition of Madrigals used by these singers is 
that of 


DR. E. H. FELLOWES 


Some of the specially recommended Canzonets 
and Madrigals are: 


GO YE MY CANZONETS— part. 

WHEN LO, BY BREAK OF MORNING—2 
part. 

LOVE LEARNS BY LAUGHING—3 part 

age PHILOMELA LOST HER LOVE 

APRIL ts ‘IN MY MISTRESS FACE—4 part. 

ADIEU SWEET AMARYLLIS—4 part. 

O GRIEF, EVEN ON THE BUD—5 part. 

SING WE AT PLEASURE—S5 part. 


0 i) 


Then there are the choral compositions of Amer- 
ican composers. Of them, these are particularly 
interesting : 

For Female Voices 


SNOW—Channing Lefebvre. 

BID ME TO LIVE—Henry K. Hadley. 

MAY DAY DANCING—Gena Branscombe. 

ata BY THE SALLY GARDENS—Richard 
onovan. 


For Mixed Voices 


SPANISH LADIES—George Mead. 
HAME, DEARIE, HAME—Marshall Bartholo- 


mew. 
FAREWELL AT MORN—Pessard-La Forge. 
APALESTINIAN LOVE SONG—Harvey Gaul. 


For Memorial Day and other patriotic and general 
uses 


GLORY— 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 


is specially recommended. 
Published for Male and Mixed chorus, and for 
Solo. 


0 








Inspect This Material at Your 
Dealers — or Send Direct for 
Selections to 


GALAXY MUSIC 
CORPORATION 
2 EAST 46th ST., NEW YORK 
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Instrumental and Vocal Ensembles of Interest Are Published 


(Continued from page 67) 


ments “Ich armer Mensch, ich Siinden- 
knecht” and Mozart’s motet “Exsultate, 
Jubilate” for solo soprano voice, with 
accompaniment of strings, two oboes, 
two horns, and organ. The Bach and 
Mozart have been edited by Arnold 
Schering and Alfred Einstein, respec- 
tively, both editors contributing illu- 
minating prefaces to their editions. 
Noteworthy, too, are the editions of 
the Wagner’s partitur of “Tann- 
hauser,” edited by Max Kofler and 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” edited by 
Alfred Einstein, the former with the 
German text and a French translation 
by Charles Nuitter, the latter with the 
original Italian text and a German ver- 
sion by Franz Grandau. The engrav- 
ing and printing of all these Eulen- 
burg scores leaves nothing to be desired. 


Gusikoff and Machan Violin Concerto 
Reflects Jazz Idiom 


An “American Concerto” (New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc.,) by Michel 
Gusikoff and Benjamin Machan pre- 
sents a work for violin that ought to 
become very popular. The composers 
have done for the violin what George 
Gershwin did for the piano in his 
“Rhapsody in Blue”—that is, written a 
sort of concerto, which reflects the jazz 
idiom, a commentary in concert music 
of the day in which we live. 

Mr. Gusikoff, himself an expert vio- 
linist, has written a stunning solo part 
that calls for a brilliant player, to 
whom the words “popular music” are 
not unknown. The piano part is finely 
made and the whole work, both on its 
harmonic and melodic side, if not very 
individual, is decidedly attractive and 
certain to make its effect. It is tech- 
nically taxing. The publishers have 
given it a handsome edition. 








Michel Gusikoff, Who, with Benjamin Machan, 
Has Written a Clever Concerto for Violin in 
Jazz Idiom 





= — Briefer Mention — ®& 


For String Quartet 
(Miniature Scores) 


Quartetto in Re. By Ferruccio 
Guidi. “Bienvenue a Claudie.™ By 
Lucien Haudebert. (Paris: Editions 
Maurice Senart.) The former work is 
a very capable bit of writing for strings 
on not too modern lines. Signor Guidi 
ought to be known as a result of this 
quartet. The Haudebert piece is a brief 
poem, based on a few lines from Ro- 
main Rolland’s “Colas Breugnon.” 








359 Boylston Street 





We cordially invite 


VISITING MEMBERS 
of the 


Music SUPERVISORS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


In convention April 3rd-8th, Cleveland, Ohio 
to attend our exhibit at 


BooTtTH No. 27 
CONVENTION HALL 


where 
INTERESTING NEW MATERIAL 


will be released 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, INC. 


Boston, Mass. 











There are few pieces for string quartet 
of this character. This one is very 
welcome because of its melodic fresh- 
ness, its natural writing for the four 
instruments and its sincerity. 


For Violin Alone 


Fritz Kreisler has done a Study ona 
Choral by the old Mannheim violinist- 
composer, Stamitz. It is a su erb study 
in double stops and chordal playing and 
should be undertaken only by advanced 
players, better, artists. He has also 
made a good transcription of Glazou- 
noff’s banal “Sérénade Espagnole,” but 
we think it music of questionable value. 
(New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.) 

Book II of the Van Hoesen Violin 
Class Method carries this excellent 
course along the lines begun in Book I. 
(New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.) 

A “Schule der Tonleiter Technik” 
(School of Scale Study) by Walther 
Davisson is issued by Ernst Eulenburg, 
Leipzig, in his Volksausgabe or “pop- 
ular edition.” Attracfively gotten up, 
the three books should be widely used, 
as they are very intelligently planned. 
The text is in German, French and 
English. 


For Violin and Piano 


Sonata in A Major. By Arcangelo 
Corelli. Transcribed (with free ac- 
companiment to the figured bass) by 
Albert Spalding. (New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc.) A thoroughly compre- 
hensive edition of this engaging old 
classic by a violinist who is a serious 
musician. A. 


For the Piano 


Margaret Anderton, whose reduction 
of the main theme of the Largo from 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony to 
simplest piano terms we reviewed in 
these columns a year or more ago, has 
evidently begun a series of such ar- 
rangements, for we have received two 
similar condensations: an excerpt from 
the Andante of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony, and the gist of the “Heroic 
March” from the third movement of 
the same composer’s Sixth Symphony— 
the a ’ (Boston: B. F. Wood 
Music Co.). 

In her prefatory notes and editing 
Miss Anderton effectively expounds this 
great music, and her fingered and 
phrased adaptations are wholly satis- 
fying in their simplicity. C. E. 


For String Quartet 


“Sixteen Simple String 2. for 
Beginners,” arranged by R. G. Wins- 
low, include such things as Gounod’s 
“Ave Verum,” “Deep River,” “Drink to 
Me Only with Thine Eyes,” and “The 
Lorelei.” Mr. Winslow has done his 
work well and very simply. The six- 
teen pieces are published both in score 
and parts, the former a large size con- 
ductor’s score, doubtless intended for a 
supervisor to use in training students 
to play. One questions the inclusion of 
such tid-bits as Lemaire’s “Vous dan- 
sez, Marquise,” here called Gavotte in 
G (by way of disguise?) and Resch’s 
“Secret Love,” two gavottes decidedly 
under par in musical worth. (Birchard.) 


For Mixed Voices 


“A Moravian Legend,” Scene I from 
Charles S. Skilton’s oratorio “The 
Guardian Angel” is issued separately 
by its publisher, J. Fischer & Bro. It 
makes an effective piece in this form. 


Part Songs for Male Voices 


Frederick S. Converse’s “The Pirate” 
(Boston: Riker, Brown & Wellingtun, 
Inc.) is a_ capital piece for program 
purposes. There is issued by the same 
firm a truly noble setting of “In Flan- 
ders Fields” by Richard G. Appel, in 
which the composer writes with dig- 
nity for his chorus and in his accom- 
panying piano part allows his fantasy 
full sway, readily understandable on 
realizing that the piano part is a re- 
duction of the orchestral accompani- 
ment. 


For Mixed Choir and Organ 


“Temple Music for Sabbath Eve” has 
been written by Rosalie Housman, a 
work of unquestioned beauty in lit- 
urgical style. Miss Housman shows 
much dexterity in her handling of the 
voice parts, which are really poly- 
phonic. The similarly excellent sup- 
porting organ part has been edited by 
Dr. William G. Carl, the noted organ- 
ist. (Bloch Publishing Co.) 


For Toy Orchestra 


“From the Days of Washington,” by 
J. Lilian Vandervere, is a patriotic 
score for narrator, bells, triangle, 
rhythm sticks, wood block, tambourine, 
cymbals, drum and piano. The score 
comprises an Indian song, “Yankee 

(Continued on page 69) 





AT THE MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


ALL ROADS LEAD 
to the Carl Fischer Booth (76-77) 


—because there the music educator will find the newest de- 
velopments in modern music educational material, the most 
successful methods used in schools throughout the country 
for years, and Carl Fischer representatives who are experts in 
their lines and can give efficient, intelligent assistance. 


You Should See These Three New Modern Methods: 
ACADEMIC METHOD. By John O’Shea, Fortunato Sordillo, Carl E. Gardiner, 








and a board of expert consulting editors. 


orchestra and band groups. Designed for gaining speed, playing ability, and 
musical understanding for ensemble performance. circular. 
CONSERVATORY ORCHESTRAL COURSE. By Oswald B. Wilson. 
method for orchestra instruction designed 

along new and more successful lines. 
teacher’s manual contains detailed descrip- 
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CONSERVATORY tion of instruments, with full ensemble in 
ORCHESTRAL COURSE | score. Ask for special circular. 
“= — FUNDAMENTALS OF 
=——— PLAYING. By Irving Cheyette, M.A. and 
. Charles J. Roberts. 


A course of instru- 
ine . mental training with particular reference 
to class instruction by two outstanding au- 
thorities on band and orchestra teaching. 
Ask for special circular 


INC., COOPER SQUARE, 


CONFERENCE 


For small ensembles, full and large 
Ask for special 
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The 
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(Continued from page 68) 
Doodle,” “Sir Roger de Coverly” and 
“Hail, Columbia.” Miss Vandervere’s 
text for the narrator, which may be 
given by one or four children, as de- 
sired, is excellent. Costumes in red, 
white and blue may also be used to 
heighten the effect. (Birchard.) 


Additions to Witmark A Cappella Series 


Volume IV of “The A Cappella 
Chorus,” (New York: M. Witmark & 
Sons) of which the third volume was 
reviewed in these columns not long ago, 
continues the work of Griffith J. Jones 
and Max T. Krone. It deals with 
mixed voices in the degree known as 
“easy to medium.” 

The contents are again admirable, 
the arrangements worthy and sensible. 
Mr. Krone is down as arranger of a 
Czechoslovakian Dance Song and as 
editor and maker of the excellent En- 
glish versions of a number of others. 
Such pieces as Gevaert’s “The Sleep of 
the Child Jesus,” Thomas Ford’s “Since 
First I Saw Your Face,” Brahms’s 
arrangement of the German folk-song 
“In Stiller Nacht,” with a new English 
version by Mr. Krone called “Phillis,” 
Praetorius’s “Lo, What a Beauteous 
Rose,” Beethoven’s famous round “To 
Maelzel,” on the theme which he also 
used in the Allegretto of his Seventh 
Symphony,—these give an idea of 
what a wealth of choice part songs 
Messrs. Jones and Krone have placed 
under one cover, material that is dis- 
tinguished both in quality and in au- 
thoritative preparation. Other com- 
posers represented are Bach, Dowland, 
Purcell, de Pearsall, and Pitoni. There 
are brief explanatory notes at the 
beginning of each number, also an ad- 
mirable foreword to the volume. 


For the Organ 


That masterly Italian musician, Mel- 
chiorre Mauro-Cottone, has distin- 
guished himself in his “Sicilian Rhap- 
sody” (H. W. Gray Co.), a big num- 
ber on Sicilian popular tunes very diffi- 
cult to play; also in an “Aria in the 
Manner of Bach” and “Introduction in 
Form of a Cadenza and Fugue in F. 
Minor” (G. Schirmer, Inc.). The Aria 
is a perfect piece of writing and the 
“Introduction and Fugue” a stupendous- 
ly fashioned concert-piece. The fugue 
subject is capital and magnificently 
handled. 

Philip James has made a fine tran- 
scription of “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” 
from “Gétterdimmerung” and Walter 
P. Stanley has admirably translated 
into organ terms the first movement of 
Dvorak’s Symphony “From the New 
World.” These are both H. W. Gray 
publications, appearing in the “St. Ce- 
celia Series.” 

Attractive are Frank L. Sealy’s tune- 
ful “A Song without Words” (H. W. 
Gray), Frank E. Ward’s Moment Mu- 
sicale (Schirmer), Maud L. Sloan’s Of- 
fertory, Ferdinand Dunkley’s “Bayou 
Song” and Alfred T. Mason’s “Ode to 
the Mountains,” the last three Ditson 
issues. 

A “Suite in the Ancient Style” by C. 
H. Kitson is worthy, well written music 
that shows careful study of the masters 
on whom the composer has modeled the 
work. It is published by H. F. W. 
Deane and Sons, London. 


For Piano Teaching 


“Glas Perlen” (Glass Beads). By A. 
Gretchaninoff, Op. 123. “Zoo.” By 
Cyril Scott. (Mainz: B. Schott’s 
Séhne. New York: Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc.) “Glas Perlen” is an 
album of twelve delightful little 
Pieces, for teaching, in this Russian 
composer’s characteristic idiom. The 
titles are “Morgenspazierung,” “Klein- 
er Bettler,” “Etiide,” etc., and appear 
in French, English and Russian as well 
as in German. Another attractive al- 
bum is Mr. Scott’s eight pieces, about 
the elephant, squirrel, bear, monkey, 
Snake, giraffe, tortoise and rhinoceros. 


Easy to play, they are nevertheless real 
Cyril Scott and if you know his music, 
you will know what that means. The 
pieces are on right-hand pages, facing 
clever drawings by Willy Harania and 
are dedicated to the composer’s chil- 
dren. 

Carl Fischer, Inc., has issued twenty 
short studies for the piano under the 
title “Touch, Style and Technic” by 
Paul G. Hanft. The album is No. 52 
of this publisher’s “American Academic 
Series,” a worthy contribution to this 
literature. 


For Piano Four Hands 


“Our First Duet Book.” By Mathilde 
Bilbro. A series of twenty story-duets, 
written for both the primo and se- 
condo parts with simplest technical 


means. (Ditson.) 
For the Piano 
Danse Finale (Jota) from “The 


Three Cornered Hat” by Manuel de 
Falla. This finale is here issued as a 
solo in an abridged edition. Effective 
to play. (Chester.) 


Song Albums 


“The Hundred Best Short Songs” is 
the title of four albums of twenty-five 
each, made up of classic works, selected 
by Elena Gerhardt, Sir George Hen- 
schel and J. Francis Harford. English 
translations, some of them good ones, 
are provided, but the original texts 
are unfortunately omitted. There is a 
fine foreword by H. Plunket Greene. 
Albums I and II are for soprano, mezzo- 
soprano and tenor; III and IV for con- 
tralto, baritone and bass. They are 
issued by Paterson’s Publications, Ltd., 
Glasgow, for which the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York. is agent. 


For Voice and Chamber Orchestra 


“Litanies des Femmes” is a curious 
work by Lazare Saminsky, consisting 
of five songs for solo voice and chamber 
orchestra, issued in piano reduction. 
There are good moments in it, when it 
is frankly lyrical, but the tendency to 
be currently advanced intrudes, making 
the work lacking in integration. The 
poems are by Alice Hunt, Olga Ehr- 
hardt von Léwenstein, Sophie Doub- 
nova, Tatina Lourié, and Lillian Morgan 
Saminsky, the composer’s wife, to whom 
the work is inscribed. (Senart.) A. 


m—— New Music Received ——s 


For Violin and Piano 


“Furiant” from “Schwanda, 
By Jaromir Weinberger. 
Sachs. (Universal.) 


For Mixed Voices (Sacred) 


“I Am the Water of Life” and “The King of 
Kings.” 5 James P. Dunn. (J. Fischer and 
Bro.) “O King, to Whom All Things Do Live.” 
By Healy Willan, “Jesu, Gentlest Savior.” By 
Alfred Whitehead. (Carl Fischer.) 


For Male Voices (Sacred) 
A Benedicite. By Robin Milford. (Oxford.) 


For Mixed Voices (Secular) 


“The Dawn of World Peace.” By R. S. 
Stoughton. (Arthur P. Schmidt.) “Neue Liebe- 
slieder-Walzer.”” Second Set. By Brahms. 
Edited by W. Gillies Whittaker. English text by 
Albert G. Latham. (Oxford.) 


For Male Voices 


“Neue Liebeslieder-Walzer.” Second Set. By 
Brahms. Edited by W. Gillies Whittaker. English 
text by Albert G. Latham “Le Beau Galant.” 
Lorraine Folk-song. Arranged by Richard Dono- 
van. “A Grammarian’s Funeral” and “Paracel- 
sus.” By Granville Bantock. “There Was a Maid 
Went to the Mill.” English Folk-song. Arranged 
by W. G. Whittaker. “From Stormy Windés.” 
By Edmund Turges (1501). 
Peter Warlock. (Oxford.) 

“The Sound o’ the Pipes.” By H. Waldo 
Warner. (J. Fischer and Bro.) “The Dawn of 
World Peace.” By R. S. Stoughton. (Arthur P. 
Schmidt.) 


For Women’s Voices (Three-Part) 
“Neue Liebeslieder-Walzer. Second Set. By 
Brahms. Edited by W. Gillies Whittaker. English 
text by Albert G. Latham. “Le Beau Galant.” 
Arranged by Richard Donovan. (Oxford.) Lulla- 
by. By Mozart. Arranged by R. S. Stoughton. 
(Arthur P. Schmidt.) 


Two-Part 


“The Stars Are Shining, Cheerily.” Arranged 
by H. Whalley. (Arthur P. Schmidt.) 


the Bagpiper.” 
Transcribed by Benno 


Transcribed by 
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PRE-EMINENT 
SONGS 


Leading Singers Find Them Always 
Enthusiastically Received. 





I LOVE LIFE—By Mana-Zucca 


Published in Two Keys 


HIGH VOICE in F (Range F to F) 
LOW VOICE in D (Range D to D) 


Price, 60 cents each 





Mana -Zucca 





MIGHTY LAK’ A ROSE 


By Ethelbert Nevin 
Published in Three Keys 


MEDIUM VOICE in G 
(Range D to E) 
VOCAL DUET in G 
(High and Lew Voices) 


HIGH VOICE in A 
(Range E to F Sharp) 
LOW VOICE in F (Range C to D) 


Price, 50 cents each 








ON THE ROAD TO 
MANDALAY 


By Oley Speaks 
Published in Three Keys 


HIGH VOICE in E fiat MEDIUM VOICE in Cc 
(Range D to A flat) (Range B to F) 
LOW VOICE in B fiat 
(Range A to E flat) 

Price, 60 cents each 





WILL O’ THE WISP 


By Charles Gilbert Spross 
Published in Two Keys 


LOW VOICE in C 
(Range G to D. opt. F) 


HIGH VOICE in F 
(Range C to G, opt. B flat) 


Price, 60 cents each 





BY THE WATERS OF 
MINNETONKA 


By Thurlow Lieurance 
Published in Two Keys 


HIGH VOICE 
lib.) in A (Range B to F Sharp) 


(Violin or Flute ad LOW VOICE (Violin or Flute ad 
lib.) in G Gat (Range D flat to 
EB fiat) 


Price, 60 cents each 








SWEET MISS MARY 


By Wm. H. Neidlinger 
Published in Two Keys 


HIGH VOICE in A flat 
(Range D to F) 


LOW VOICE in F (Range B to D) 


Price, 60 cents each 
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New York’s Round of Concerts and Recitals 


(Continued from page 26) 


Humberto Allende, which were not par- 
ticularly arresting; two Cuban dances 
by Alejandro Caturla, which were lively 
enough, but rather empty. These three 
items were beautifully played by Paul 
Nordoff. Carlos Chavez’s Sonata for 
violin and piano, performed by Miss 
Breton and Harrison Potter, seemed as 
on previous occasions to be derivative 
and rather unimportant. Two Preludes 
for ‘cello and piano by Manuel M. 
Ponce, also of Mexico, played by Alex- 
andre Barjansky and Mr. Potter, were 
pleasant but very conventional. The 
Choros for violin and ’cello of Villa- 
Lobos was a highlight of the program, 
taking second place only to his vocal 
suite. It was played by Mr. Barjansky 
and Miss Breton. The program closed 
with an “Ave Maria” for two voices by 
Renée Philippart Gonzalez of Argen- 
tina, sung by Martha Worth and Rita 
Sebastian. It was another pleasant 
work. C. 


John Deacon, Tenor 


John Deacon, tenor, gave the weekly 
recital on the afternoon of March 6, in 
the Young American Artist Series in 
the Hotel Barbizon. Mr. Deacon pos- 
sesses a satisfying voice and an in- 
gratiating personality. His program 
included arias and songs in Italian and 
French, two Schubert lieder and sev- 
eral numbers in English. Paul Toub- 
man was at the piano. a: 


Grace La Mar’s Second 


Grace La Mar, contralto, who ap- 
peared earlier in the season, gave a sec- 
ond recital in the Town Hall on the af- 
ternoon of March 6, with Josefin Hart- 
man Vollmer at the piano. 

Miss La Mar offered a program of in- 
teresting content. Lieder by Schubert 
and Strauss as well as works by mod- 
ern Italian, French, English and Span- 
ish composers were heard. The aria 
“Parto! Parto!” from Mozart’s “Clem- 
enza di Tito” began the program. 

As at her earlier recital, Miss La Mar 
impressed by the fine natural quality of 
her voice. Her clever interpretative 
sense was called into play to distinct 
advantage in her lieder and a well se- 
lected group by modern Italian compos- 
ers. The audience signified its appre- 
ciation in the heartiest applause and 
there were numerous recalls. D. 


Elsa Findlay and Group 


Elsa Findlay and her ensemble, with 
José Limon as guest artist, gave a 
dance program in the Recital Theatre on 
the evening of March 6. Despite a 
stormy evening, a large number of dance 
devotees applauded a program which in- 
cluded two new works, a version of 
“Mars” from Holst’s “Planets” and a 
March to music by Fiona McCleary. 
In these and the other ensemble num- 
bers, Miss Findlay’s skill in arranging 
group choreography was again evident. 
She also appeared as solo dancer with 
much success. 

Mr. Limon gave a number of solos, 
confirming the impression that he is 
one of the most promising of the 





younger male dancers now before the 
public. Muriel Bradford and Miss Mc- 
Cleary played accompaniments for the 
women dancers, and Karl Young for 
Mr. Limon. M. 


Viola Philo Gives Recital 
Viola Philo, soprano, gave a recital in 
Roerich Hall on the evening of March 


6, with Leo Russotto at the piano. 
Miss Philo’s program was largely of 





Grace La Mar Gave a Program of Distinction at 
Her Second Recital of the Season 


songs, with an aria at the end of each 
group, except the final one. The songs 
presented were by Paisiello, Gluck and 
Sibella in Italian; Brahms, Korngold 
and Strauss in German; Debussy, Bem- 
berg and Fourdrain in French, and 
Campbell-Tipton, Dessauer, Kramer and 
La Forge in English. The arias in- 
cluded “Pace! Pace!” from “Force of 
Destiny,” “Dich Teure- Halle” from 
“Tannhauser” and the Jewel Song from 
“Faust.” 

In all of these, Miss Philo won the 
approval of her audience and was 
highly applauded for her artistic sin- 
cerity as well as her good vocalization. 


Paul Robeson Sings Again 


Paul Robeson again drew a large au- 
dience to the Town Hall on the evening 
of March 6, for the first of a pair of 
recitals announced as his “farewells” 
for the season. His program consisted 
mainly of Negro spirituals, with one 
group of Russian songs: Rubinstein’s 
“Asra,” Moussorgsky’s “The Silent 
Room” and Gretchaninoff’s “The Cap- 
tive,” all sung in Russian, and Cui’s 
“Hunger Song” in English. 

A slight hoarseness may have ac- 
counted for certain roughnesses of 
style in the singing of these art songs, 
but the spirituals were projected with 
the potency of dramatic expression and 
individually communicative effect that 
Mr. Robeson knows so well how to em- 
ploy in them. The audience responded 
with special enthusiasm to those in 
which the accompanist of the evening, 
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Lawrence Brown, joined in the singing. 


As assisting artist, Ignace Hilsberg 
contributed i facile r 
ances of piano compositions by Chopin, 
Scriabin, Liszt and de Falla. L. 


Perolé String Quartet 


The Perolé ogy | Joseph 
Coleman and Max —_—_ violins; 
Lillian Fuchs, viola, and Julian Kahn, 
’cello, gave the first of a series of con- 
certs comprising chamber music compo- 
sitions of Beethoven, at New York Uni- 
versity on the afternoon of March 7. 

The works played were the Quartet, 
Op. 18, No. 4, in C Minor, and Op. 59, 
No. 3, in C jor. The work of the 
organization was of a high order in 
both quartets and was received with 
well-merited applause by an interested 
audience. J. 


Marvin Singer in Debat 


Marvin Singer, pianist, made his first 
New York appearance in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of March 7, offering a 
program of more or less conventional 
content. 

Mr. Singer began with the so-called 
“Moonlight” Sonata of Beethoven and 
followed this with “deux preludes et 
fugues” (why the French?) by Bach 
and the two familiar Scarlatti morsels. 
A group of Chopin, a Scherzo by Men- 
delssohn and the Thirteenth H i 
Rhapsody of Liszt completed the list. 

The artist played with distinction 
and showed himself not only an able 
om but a musician of depth as 
well. 


Siegfried Philip Makes Debat 


Siegfried Philip, a Danish bass un- 
known to New York, made his first ap- 
pearance in Steinway Hall on the even- 
ing of March 7. 

Mr. Philip, though obviously indis- 
posed, sang his program with artistry 
and, at numerous times, with fine, ap- 
pealing tone. His predominant char- 
acteristic, however, was his sympe- 
thetic understanding of the content of 
his songs. Three numbers froni 
“Sailor-life” by Bechgaard, sung im 
Danish, proved of especial interest. 
Leo Braun was the accompanist. N. 


Nina Koshetz Sings in Juilliard Series 


In the Wednesday afternoon series of 
artists’ recitals at the Juilliard School, 
Nina Koshetz, soprano, appeared on 
March 9. The Russian soprano gave 
one of her vitally interesting programs 
and sang it with distinguished art from 
her opening “Oh Could I but Express 
in Song” by Malashkine to the final 
Sicilian folk song “Amuri, Amari,” ar- 
ranged by Sadero. 

There were songs by Medtner, Rach- 
maninoff and Gretchaninoff dedicated 
to the singer, as well as dedicated vorcal- 
ises by Prokofieff and Samuel L. M. 
Barlow, also a song without accompa- 
niment by Migot and Nin’s “Bird with 
Golden Throat.” The vocalise group, 
a difficult undertaking achieved with 
superb vocal control, also included 
works by Fauré, Ravel and Rachman- 
inoff’s famous wordless song, in which 
latter the singer accompanied herself 
at the piano. 

Two American composers represented 
were A. Walter Kramer and Bernard 
Wagenaar, the former with his “The 
Faltering Dusk,” which was rede- 
manded, the latter by a Verlaine set- 
ting of real mood, “Calmes dans le 
demi jour.” At the end the singer 
added, to her audience’s delight, her 
own arrangement of Arensky’s Valse 
and an old French song. 

Boris Kogan was the accomplished 
accompanist of the occasion. 

Ww. 


Schola Cantorum in Novelties 


A galaxy of novelties again com- 
prised the program of the Schola Can- 
torum, Hugh Ross, conductor, at its 
concert of March 9 at Carnegie Hall. 


First times were three “Odes of 
Horace” by Randall Thompson, excel- 


lent offerings, austere in tone, pre- 
sumably because of their Latinity; a 
little Weber cantata “Hinaus in’s 


frische Leben,” a Quatuor for harp, 
celesta, flute and saxophone by H. 
Villa-Lobos and Hugo Herrmann’s 


“Strassensingen. 

On the strictly choral side were two 
Spanish folk songs, the Pujol-Schindler 
“A Miracle of the Virgin Mary,” and 
Morera’s “The Dance of the Nuns,” 
both fetching pieces, in which the 





Harriet Van Emden, Soprano, Soloist in a Can- 
tata by won Weber with the Schola Cantorum 


chorus did its best work. The Herr- 
mann suite of six songs, snapshots, 
so to speak, of modern German every- 
day life, were well worth doing, several 
of them being of piquant quality. 

The Villa-Lobos work aroused great 
enthusiasm with its barbaric rhythms 
and acid harmonies. It was finely 


(Continued on page 72) 
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NEW ORLEANS GROUP 
IN NEW AFFILIATION 


Philharmonic Merges with 
Columbia Concerts — 
Myra Hess Heard 


NEw ORLEANS, March 20.—The Phil- 
harmonic Society, which has been the 
chief New Orleans concert association 
during its twenty-five years’ existence, 
has announced its alliance with the 
Columbia Concerts Association of New 
York, to go into effect next fall. The 
society will continue to operate on a 
closed membership basis and will re- 
duce its prices next year. It will hold 
a membership drive in April. 

Myra Hess’s recital on March 3 at 
the Municipal Auditorium has been the 
outstanding event of the month. By 
her sensitive interpretations the English 
pianist repeated the great success she 
had on her previous visit here nine 
years ago. By request she substituted 
several Bach preludes and fugues for 
the Beethoven sonata first planned and 
delighted her large audience with them, 
as well as with Schumann’s “Etudes 
Symphoniques,” a group of Debussy 
numbers, and a final Chopin group. 

Eight young musicians gave promis- 
ing concerts at Dixon Hall on March 
10 and 17. Elizabeth Daniel, May Mad- 
dux, Grace Carr and Sally Reed played 
piano compositions of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Irene Dinkel 
Theard, mezzo soprano, and Lise Wehr- 
mann, Ida Barnett and Elizabeth Riv- 
ers, pianists, gave a varied program of 
works from the same period. Rene 
Salomon, violinist, and his ensemble 
classes, appeared at the hall on March 
3 in a sonata recital. 





Operetta Repeated 


The operetta “Hulda of Holland,” 
first presented last month, was re- 
peated at Marquette Hall at a special 
performance on March 8 by the Loyola 
University Glee Club and Orchestra 
assisted by the Ursuline Glee Club. 
The reason for the repetition was the 
inability to accommodate the crowd 
who wished to see the operetta at the 
earlier dates. Alfred Bonomo and H. 
Cupero directed. ; 

A sacred concert of high quality took 
place on March 7 at the Carrollton 
Avenue Methodist Church under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society, in which Mrs. E. C. Simon, 
Gilbert Sturtz, Eugenia Tebault, Mrs. 
B. Kiern, Philippe Schaffner and H. P. 
Shallcross took part. 

Three benefit piano recitals were 
played by Fred Gerard at as many 
churches on the nights of March 15, 
18 and 21 to raise funds for the Baptist 
Rescue Mission and the Tabernacle 
Baptist Church. His programs includ- 
ed a composition of his own entitled 
“Trish Rhapsody.” 


Club Activities Flourish 


Unusual and delightful was the 
lecture-concert on March 1 at the 
Orleans Club. John M. McBryde, 
professor of English and dean of the 
graduate school of Tulane University, 
spoke on “Tune In on the Birds,” 
imitating their songs. Mrs. James 
True sang a lovely group of songs on 
this occasion, accompanied by Blanche 
Prince. 

“Music” is the subject which the 
Louisiana parent-teachers organiza- 
tions have chosen for March study. Dr. 
Francis Wheeler, director of the music 
department at Centenary College, 
Shreveport, is in charge of the pro- 
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gram of research. This deals with 
music activities in the public schools, 
the present status of local music, and 
the subject of radio music in education. 

Eleven New Orleans clubs have an- 
nounced that they will attend the an- 
nual convention of Louisiana State 
Music Clubs at Alexandria on April 14, 
15 and 16, and will take part in the 
choral recital on the final day. They 
are the Cercle Lyrique, the Treble Clef 
Club, the New Orleans Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, the Dupuy Harrison 
Singing Circle, the Dupuy Harrison 
Junior Club of Music Study, the Harry 
Mendelssohn group, the Schaffner En- 
semble, the Ricau Club, the S. A. I. 
Club, Le Petit Cercle, and Le Petit 
Opera Louisianais. Eugenie Wehr- 
mann-Schaffner is chairman of the 
New Orleans region. The Matinee 
Music Club of Alexandria will be the 
hostess group. 

SELBY NOEL MAYFIELD 


MIASKOVSKY WORK GIVEN 
PHILADELPHIA PREMIERE 


Sevitzky Conducts First American 
Hearing of Sinfonietta by 
Russian Composer 


PHILADELPHIA, March 20.—The Amer- 
ican premiere of Nikolai Miaskovsky’s 
Sinfonietta was a feature of the second 
concert by the Philadelphia Chamber 
String Simfonietta, on March 16, in 
the Bellevue-Stratford ballroom. The 
local premiere of Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso in B Minor was also given. 
Fabien Sevitzky, back from his exceed- 
ingly successful European tour as 
guest conductor of several important 
orchestras, was most effective and con- 
vincing in his interpretations, and the 
members of the string group played 
with the fine cooperation which has be- 
come an ingrained part of their per- 
formances. 

The Miaskovsky work is in the theme 
and variations mode, but with the latter 
often remote from their fundamental, 
after the modernistic manner. The 
work, though in the modern idiom, 
quests for and finds much beauty of 
melody and treatment. Alexander 
Zenker and Grisha Monasavitsch, vio- 
lins, and Benjamin Gusikoff, ‘cello, 
played the solo parts in the Handel, 
scoring especially good achievements, 
while the accompaniment was superb. 

Earle Laros, pianist, appeared as 
soloist in the Bach concerto in F Minor 
for piano and strings, and in Ernest 
Bloch’s Concerto Grosso, revealing him- 
self as an adept chamber music pianist. 
The Bloch number is one of the finest 
conceptions of the Swiss-American 
composer. The Bach-Siloti C Major 
Toccata and the Vaughan Williams 
transcription of the “Giant Fugue” 
were the additional numbers. 

W. R. MurPHy 








Grace La Mar Applauded in Washing- 
ton Recital 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—Grace La 
Mar, contralto, a former Washington- 
ian, now a resident of New York, estab- 
lished herself as one of the city’s most 
delightful recitalists when presented on 
Sunday night, March 14, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Nash, in the studios of 
Caroline McKinley. She is a singer 
with a flair for interpretation. Her 
rendition of David Guion’s “Mamselle 
Marie” and Poweli Weaver’s “Moon- 
marketing” deserve especial mention. 
The stimulating program included the 
Mozart “Parto Parto,” two Strauss 
songs, two Schubert songs, and Res- 
pighi’s “Scherzo.” Miss La Mar’s 
intelligence in her singing, excellent 


breath control, good pitch, smoothly 
flowing voice, and fine personality, 
make her a singer from whom much is 
to be expected. Gertrude McRae Nash 
played distinguished accompaniments. 
D. W. 





American Publication ' 
Society Will Issue 
Quintet by Giannini 





Vittorio Giannini, Whose Quintet for Piano and 
Strings Was Chosen in Publication Competition 
for American Music 


The Society for the Publication of 
American Music has announced that 
the Quintet for piano and strings by 
Vittorio Giannini has been chosen for 
publication this year in its annual 
chamber music competition by Amer- 
ican composers. 

Mr. Giannini, a brother of Dusolina 
Giannini, noted soprano, was born in 
Philadelphia, and while quite young 
studied for a time at the Royal Con- 
servatory in Milan. The greater part 
of his study, however, has been done 
with Rubin Goldmark in New York, 
where for several years he held a fel- 
lowship in composition at the Juilliard 
Graduate School. He is spending this 
year traveling and composing in 
Europe. 

The Quintet was first played in pub- 
lic in May, 1931, at a concert in the 
Town Hall. Other compositions by Mr. 
Giannini which have had public per- 
formances include a String Quartet, 
a Sonata for piano and violin, a Madri- 
gal for four voices and string quartet, 
and a Prelude and Fugue for string 
orchestra. 

The officers and directors of the So- 
ciety include John Alden Carpenter, 
president; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Rubin 
Goldmark, and Edwin T. Rice, vice- 
presidents; Burnet Tuthill, treasurer; 
Oscar Wagner, secretary; John Erskine, 
Eric DeLamarter and A. Walter 
Kramer, directors. The advisory com- 
mittee consists of Georges Barrére, 


Adolfo Betti, Chalmers Clifton, Carl 
Engel, Lewis M. Isaacs and Hugo 
Kortschak. 


Musicale Marks Birthday Anniversary 
of Roland Farley, Composer 


Roland Farley, composer, celebrated 
his thirty-ninth birthday at his apart- 
ment in New York at a musical tea on 
the afternoon of March 17. Many 
guests were present, including Martha 
Attwood, Alessandro Alberini, Barbara 
Maurel, Eleanor Reynolds and Lola 
Diamond. Nicolo Cosentino, a promis- 
ing young tenor, entertained the guests 
with a program of Mr. Farley’s songs. 
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BROOKLYN HEARS 
VISITING FORCES 


Philharmonic Appears with 
Walter — Ljungberg 
Sings Briinnhilde 


BROOKLYN, March 20.—Bruno Wal- 
ter’s Philharmonic program in the 
Academy of Music on Feb. 21 included 
Weber’s “Oberon” Overture, Brahms’s 
Concerto in D Minor for piano and or- 
chestra, Mozart’s “Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik” and Strauss’s “Till Eulen- 
spiegel.” Myra Hess, soloist, brought 
to her interpretation of the Brahms 
concerto a quality of musical intellec- 
tualism and technical subtlety. Mr. 
Walter’s conducting, likewise, was dis- 
tinctly of the better kind. 

Géta Ljungberg’s first appearance 
occurred here on Feb, 27 as Briinn- 
hilde in the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany’s performance of “Walkiire.” 
The Academy of Music was well filled 
by an audience that indicated unmis- 
takably its appreciation of the Swedish 
soprano’s invigorating vocal and his- 
trionic attributes. The performance 
as a whole, with Lauritz Melchior as 
Siegmund, Friedrich Schorr as Wotan, 
Gertrude Kappel as Sieglinde, Julia 
Claussen as Fricka, Siegfried Tappolet 
as Hunding, and Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducting, afforded Brooklyn the best 
“Walkiire” of many seasons. 

Mischa Elman’s recital in the Acad- 
emy on March 1 had for its principal 
numbers concertos by Bach and Men- 
delssohn, both magnificently played. 
The Elman tone, rich and sonorous, was 
amply in evidence. Carroll Hollister 
accompanied. 


Helfer Work Performed 


An “American Phantasy” for violin, 
‘cello and piano, by Walter Helfer, as- 
sistant professor at Hunter College, 
was given its premiere at the third 
and last of Mary Thornton McDer- 
mott’s chamber music concerts in the 
Brooklyn Museum on March 1. The 
composition, which was somewhat 
lengthy, has passages of genuine har- 
monic and thematic interest. Compo- 
sitions by Bach, De Falla and Philipp 
were also performed. 

Vicente Escudero, Spanish dancer, 
appeared with his company in the 
Academy on Feb. 23. The program 
was diversified and colorful. 

The fiftieth free organ recital by 
Charles O. Banks was held on March 
2 at St. Luke’s Episcopal Church. 

FEeLix DEyYo 
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given, Lucile Lawrence playing the im- 
portant harp part with great virtu- 
osity, Quinto Maganini assisting in the 
flute part, with the collaboration of 
John Kirkpatrick, celesta, and Maurice 
de Cruck, saxophone. 

In the Weber work, Harriet Van 
Emden, soprano, distinguished herself 
with some of the best singing we have 
heard in many a day. Her voice is 
of genuine beauty and her diction of 
rare excellence. She later contributed 
to the success of Bernard Wagenaar’s 
“Three Chinese Songs” with flute, 
harp and piano, the composer presid- 
ing at the latter instrument. These 
are fine pieces of vocal chamber music, 
richly inflected, a bit Mahleresque at 
times. The composer was applauded 
heartily at the close. 

The work of the chorus again com- 
manded favor. Once more Mr. Ross’s 
excellent training was evident and his 
interest in music of a forward-looking 
tendency noted to his credit. Everett 
Tutchings was the accompanist in the 
Weber work. A. 


Gordon Quartet Gives Wagenaar Work 


The Gordon String Quartet’s third 
and final concert of the season was 
given in the Town Hall on March 9. 
The program included the premiere of 
Bernard Wagenaar’s as yet unpub- 
lished Second Quartet, Brahms’s Quar- 
tet in C Minor, and two shorter works, 
“La Oracion del Torero” by Joaquin 
Turina and Hugo Wolf’s “Italian Sere- 
nade.” 

The new Wagenaar quartet was a 
skilled and musicianly composition, 
written with a fine appreciation of the 
technical requirements of the medium. 
It is music of rather impressionistic 
type, however, and although well con- 
structed, it seems to lack emotional 
depth. It was excellently performed. 

The Brahms work was played by the 
group with beautiful balance and dis- 
crimination. One felt occasionally that 
the tempos were slightly hurried, espe- 
cially in the slow movement, and that 
rhythmic passages sometimes lacked 
the requisite incisiveness, but, small 
matters aside, it was decidedly one of 
the finest ensemble performances of the 
season. The group possesses that rare 
homogeneity of tone quality which is 
the mark of the schooled ensemble or- 
ganization. 


Elinor Douglas, Soprano 


Elinor Douglas, soprano, was heard 
in recital in the Barbizon-Plaza on the 
evening of March 10. 

Miss Douglas, who in private life 
is the Duchesse de Richelieu, sang be- 
fore a capacity audience of friends, 
who received her with great warmth 
and good will. The soprano disclosed 
an intelligent approach to her program. 


The aria from Mozart’s “Tl Re Pastore,” 
songs in French by Duparc, Aubert, 
Debussy, Poulenc and Massenet, and 
others by Rachmaninoff, Borodin, Peel 
and Horsman completed the program. 
Miss Douglas was ably supported at 
the piano by Arthur Rosenstein, and 
the violin obbligato was a ad 
played by Arthur Lickstein. 


Leonora Cortez’s Second 


Leonora Cortez, pianist, gave her 
second recital since returning from 
Europe, in Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of March 10, offering a program 
somewhat out of the ordinary. 

Miss Cortez began with two charm- 
ing sonatas by Scarlatti, and followed 
these with Mendelssohn’s E Minor Pre- 
lude and Fugue, which has been de- 
clared the best written after Bach. Two 
Ballades and a Scherzo by Brahms com- 
pleted the first group. The second 
group comprised four Intermezzi of 
Schumann, a Moment Musical of Schu- 
bert, and a Toccata by Saint-Saéns. 
The novel final group included the Pag- 
anini Theme and the two sets of vari- 
ations on it by Liszt and by Brahms. 

The evening was one of extremely 
fine piano playing. Miss Cortez once 
more demonstrated her unusual techni- 
cal equipment, especially in the cruelly 
difficult Brahms Variations. The deli- 
cacy of the Scarlatti pieces and the 
deep romanticism of the Brahms were 
also strikingly exemplified. The audi- 
ence was obviously delighted with her 
playing. D. 


Alexandre Barjansky in Debut 


Alexandre Barjansky, ‘cellist, gave 
his first New York recital in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of March 11, as- 
sisted by Leo Ornstein in two sonatas, 
and accompanied by Raymond Bauman 
in the remainder of his well-made pro- 
gram. 

The sonatas were that by Brahms in 
F Major, Op. 99, and the Debussy work 
in that form. The cooperation between 
Mr. Barjansky and Mr. Ornstein was 
exceedingly good and to the advantage 
of both works. A group of choral pre- 
ludes by Bach arranged for ’cello and 
piano by the artist, were interesting, 
though this is not the happiest instru- 
mental combination for this music. 
Numbers by Bloch and Delius’s Sonata 
in one movement completed the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Barjansky played with much 
charm and with fine, sonorous tone, so 
that the recital was one of high artistic 
value throughout. 


Goss and the London Singers 


John Goss and the London Singers 
gave the Intimate Concert for Young 
People at the Barbizon-Plaza on the 
morning of March 12, offering a pro- 
gram of Old English songs, chanteys 
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Lucile Lawrence Displayed Unique Ability as a 
Harpist in a Difficult New Work at a Concert 
of the Schola Cantorum 


and ballads. 
piano. 

As at his other appearances here, 
Mr. Goss displayed extraordinary ver- 
satility in presenting his program, 
which had its customary unique quali- 
ties. The singing of the quartet was 
also of a high order and delighted the 
youthful audience. The concert was 
the penultimate one of the series spon- 
sored by the Walden School. 


Bernardo Olshansky Re-appears 


Bernardo Olshansky, baritone, absent 
from the New York concert platform 
for several seasons, reappeared in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of March 
13, with Emmanuel Bay at the piano. 

Mr. Olshansky forsook beaten paths 
for some of his numbers, the “Legend 
of the Sage Bush” from Massenet’s 
“Our Lady’s Juggler” and one from 
Gluck’s “La Recontre Imprévu.” There 
was also an aria from Tchaikovsky’s 
— ne Onegin,” and songs in vari- 
ous languages to the total of five. 

Much of Mr. Olshansky’s singing 
was of decided beauty, especially in the 
medium register, and a cleverly-man- 
aged falsetto. His interpretations too 
were clever, and he differentiated be- 
tween the varied moods of his program 
in a highly artistic fashion. J. 


Gavin Gordon was at the 


Perolé Quartet in Brahms Series 


The third concert of the series of 
Brahms chamber music performances 
which is being given by the Perolé 
String Quartet took place in the Dalton 
School Auditorium on March 13. The 
program included the B Major Piano 
Trio, Op. 8, the Sonata in E Minor for 
’cello and piano, and the Clarinet 
Quintet. 

The piano trio is chiefly interesting 
as a historical document inasmuch as 
it is the first chamber music work that 
Brahms wrote. Incidentally, it is also 
interesting that the world premiere of 
this work took place, not in Germany, 
but in New York on Nov. 27, 1855, 
in Dodsworth’s Hall, on which occasion 
it was performed by William Mason, 
Theodore Thomas and Carl Bergmann. 


The ’cello sonata was charmingly 
played by Julian Kahn with Nella 
Miller-Kahn at the piano. 

The Clarinet Quintet, of which the 
group, assisted by Simeon Bellison, 
clarinetist, made an _ excellent job, 
proved as usual one of the most satis- 
fying and profound works of the 
master. C. 


Doris Humphrey and Her Group 


The brilliant recital given by Doris 
Humphrey and her group in the Guild 
Theatre on the afternoon of March 13, 
one of a series being given as benefits 
for the New School of Social Research, 
was one of the best dance programs 
vouchsafed this season. The ensemble 
was assisted by two members of the 
Weidman male group in “Dionysiaques” 
to music by Florent Schmitt, a new and 
impressive number of bold, stark out- 
line and expert design. 

A second novelty was “The Pleasures 
of Counterpoint,” with music by Joseph 
Achron, a lively number in which the 
girls wore tarleton skirts, and the solo- 
ists danced on alternate beats from the 
ensemble. This number was repeated at 
the end, with Miss Humphrey herself 
augmenting the other two _ soloists. 
Louis Horst was again the effective ac- 
companist. 


Paul Robeson’s Second 


Paul Robeson gave his second recital 
in the Town Hall on the evening of 
March 13, making his farewell for the 
season. The program was entirely of 
spirituals in which Mr. Robeson excels. 

In a program of such high standard 
of excellence, it is not easy to pick out 
any particularly fine features. Law- 
rence Brown was again the perfect ac- 
companist and Ignace Hilsberg was 
heard in groups of piano solos. J. 


Josef Schlisky Returns 


Josef Schlisky, tenor, who has sung 
in New York before, returned to give 
a recital in Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of March 13. 

Mr. Schlisky sang song groups in 
German, French, Italian and English, 
also Ottavio’s aria from “Don Giovanni” 
to the delight of an interested audience. 
His singing reached its highest excel- 
lence in works of placid content such as 
Beethoven’s “Ich Liebe Dich” which 
was very well given. Solon Alberti 
played very fine accompaniments. D. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for March 25, 1932 
Beecham and Molinari Conduct 
Washington Orchestral Events 





Gabrilowitsch and Grainger 
Are Soloists with National 
Symphony Under Kindler 
—Local Civic Opera 
Forces Make Debut 


ASHINGTON, March 20. — Sir 

Thomas Beecham appeared as 
guest conductor of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York in Constitution Hall, March 8, 
under the local management of the T. 
Arthur Smith Concert Bureau. 

Sir Thomas’s appearance was his 
first here in four years, and a large 
audience turned out to welcome him 
with cheers. The program, a long one, 


was extremely well played in spite of ~ 


the fact that the noted conductor was 
suffering from a badly sprained ankle, 
which necessitated his being aided tu 
and from the stage. 

The concert opened with the delight- 
ful Symphony in E Flat Major by 
Haydn, the second movement of which 
was exceptionally well presented. There 
followed the Mozart Symphony No. 34, 
in C Major, charmingly played. The 
climax of the day was reached in the 
presentation of Franck’s Symphony, in 
which Sir Thomas won a _ personal 
triumph. 


Gabrilowitsch Is Soloist 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch was guest 
soloist with the National Symphony 
Orchestra at its seventh symphony con- 
cert in Constitution Hall on March 10. 
He played the Concerto in D Minor by 
Mozart exquisitely. So great was the 
appreciation shown by the audience 
that it was fully fifteen minutes before 
the program could be resumed. 

@he orchestra, under its conductor, 
Hans Kindler, played Strauss’s tone- 
poem “Don Juan,” the “Danse de 
Sylphes” from Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust,” and the stirring Rakoczy 
March from the same work, in a bril- 
liant style. The concert was opened 
with Bach’s Adagio in D Minor and 
Fugue in D Major. 


Grainger Plays His Works 


The sixth regular concert of the 
National Symphony was given on Feb. 
11 in Constitution Hall, with Percy 
Grainger, pianist, as_ soloist. Mr. 
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Grainger played his “Handel in the 
Strand” and “Spoon River.” The or- 
chestra gave his arrangement of the 
“Irish Tune from County Derry.” The 
soloist eulogized the organization by 
saying how much he enjoyed playing 
with it. His brief speech brought much 
applause. 

A Dirge by the native Washington 
composer, Mary Howe, in memoriam 
to Harold Randolph, was played by the 
orchestra, under Mr. Kindler. The 
audience warmly applauded Mrs. Howe, 
who was present. The program also 
included the Overture to Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute” and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony. The orchestra has done 
better work with more difficult com- 
positions. 


Molinari Leads Philadelphians 


Bernardino Molinari, as guest con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in its last appearance here this sea- 
son on March 1, scored a _ personal 
triumph in his interpretation of an 
interesting program. A near-capacity 
audience filled Constitution Hall to 
greet the distinguished leader. The 
Haydn Symphony Number 1, in E Flat 
Major, was well done, but lacked the 
warmth and depth of the other num- 
bers presented. Respighi’s suite of 
antique dances and aria for the lute, 
freely transcribed for orchestra, was 
much appreciated. Vivaldi’s “Winter,” 
from the “Seasons,” transcribed by 
Signor Molinari, was _ beautifully 
played. With Heinrich Gebhard at the 
piano, the orchestra gave Loeffler’s 
“Pagan Poem,” which was cordially 
received. The last number was the 
frequently played “Bolero” of Ravel. 

Vicente Escudero, famous Gypsy 
dancer, won ovations from Washing- 
ton dance enthusiasts at his appearance 
at the National Theatre on Feb. 16, 
under the local management of the 
Talbert Ticket Bureau. He was as- 
sisted in his unique program by Car- 
mita and Carmela, dancers. 


New Series at Art Gallery 


The Phillips Memorial Gallery, long 
a gathering place for the devotees of 
art, is now being used for a series 
of recitals on Sunday afternoons, and 
the first two, the only ones for this 
season, have been a success. The first 
was a two-piano program given on 
Feb. 21 by Mary Howe and Ann Hull. 
The program included two works by 
Mrs. Howe. The second program was 
given a week later by eighteen Wash- 
ington musicians and the Men’s Glee 
Club of American University. An un- 
usual feature of these programs is the 
withholding of the names of the par- 
ticipating artists. This is intended to 
place the stress upon the music itself, 
but also serves to pique the curiosity. 

Dr. Henry Selby on Feb. 23 at the 
Carlton Hotel presented Leonard Davis, 
baritone, and William Harms, an ex- 
cellent pianist, in an interesting joint 
recital. 

John Crouch, pianist, a member of 
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the Vassar faculty, played at the 
Washington College of Music, March 5, 
under the patronage of Dr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Roberts. He was at his best in 
Chopin and Debussy. 

The Adult Department Chorus of 
Calvary Baptist Sunday School, as- 
sisted by the junior church choir, gave 
its third annual concert, March 2, in 
Greene Memorial Building, under the 
baton of A. C. Wilkins. Virginia 
Cureton, violinist, Viola Randolph, 
reader, and a children’s trio assisted. 


Civic Opera in Debut 


The Washington Civic Opera made 
its debut during the week of Feb. 29, 
presenting at the Belasco Theatre 
“The Gondoliers” of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van. The company, under the baton 
of Alfred Manning and the stage direc- 
tion of Donald MacDonald, 3rd, in- 
cludes Edward Stock, Jr., Ira Meyer, 
Paul Garber, Rita Reyos, Bert Ber- 
nard Cohen, Beverly O’Brien, Harriet 
Gunderson and Pauline Yurdin. The 
performance was marked by much 
spirit, good choral work and colorful 
costumes. The attendance was good 
throughout the week. 

DorotHY DE MuTH WATSON 


COAST MUSIC SOCIETY 
HEARS NEW INSTRUMENT 





Novel System of “Monophony” Illus- 
trated by Harry Partch, Its In- 
ventor, with Assisting Artists 


San Francisco, March 20.—The 
New Music Society of California pre- 
sented Harry Partch, assisted by Ru- 
dolphine Radil, soprano, in the first 
public demonstration of his system of 
monophony and tone declamation on 
Feb. 9 at Rudolph Schaeffer’s studio 
assembly room. 


Mr. Partch, who was trained as con- 
cert pianist, but later turned to the 
viola, has written a book on “monoph- 
ony,” so called because it is based on 
the harmonics of a single tone devel- 
oped into a 29-degree scale by exact 
calculation. He is now composing an 
opera in the monophonic system. 


Mr. Partch believes that the tones .nd 
rhythms of spoken words shouid be 
the first consideration in setting words 
to music. In order to record these in- 
fiections instrumentally, he has con- 
structed the “monophone,” a sort of 
viola with an elongated neck which 
gives a 20-inch string length, and a 
fingerboard designed to produce accu- 
rately fifty-five tones within the oc- 
tave.. The monophone is held between 
the knees when played. 


The practical application of Mr. 
Partch’s theory afforded an interesting 
aural experience, but the idea was 
more interesting than the exposition 
was convincing. The tone declamations 
by Miss Radil had settings composed 
by Mr. Partch, who accompanied her 
on the monophone. They were an ex- 
cerpt from “The Merchant of Venice,” 
the Potion Scene from “Romeo and Ju- 
liet,” seven poems by Li Po, translated 
by S. Obata, and the twenty-third 
Psalm, intoned by Cantor Reuben 
Rinder. 

Marsory M. FISHER 
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Pitts Sanborn, Critic Y 
and Novelist, Awarded 
Decoration by Italy 
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Schell 
Pitts Sanborn, Music Critic of the New York 


W orld-Telegram, Who Has Been Decorated as 
Cavaliere of the Crown of Italy 


The decoration of Cavaliere of the 
Crown of Italy has been conferred on 
Pitts Sanborn, music critic of the New 
York World-Telegram, according to an- 
nouncement made on March 13. 

The decoration was in recognition of 
Mr. Sanborn’s “services to the cause of 
Italian art in the United States.” 

Mr. Sanborn is known also as an 
essayist and novelist. His best known 
work is a two-volume novel, “Prima 
Donna,” a story of life behind the 
footlights. 

Mr. Sanborn was born in Port 
Huron, Mich., and took A.B. and A.M. 
degrees at Harvard before joining the 
New York Globe in 1905 as music critic. 
For several years, including the war 
period, he served as foreign corre- 
spondent for the Globe. In 1923 he 
joined the Evening Mail as music critic, 
and remained with the paper when it 
was consolidated with the Telegram, 
as he did again when the Telegram and 
World were consolidated. 


Luncheon-Musicale Given by Rubin- 
stein Club 


An interesting musical program 
was given by the Rubinstein Club at 
its luncheon-musicale on the afternoon 
of March 15 in the ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Those heard were the Liebling Trio, 
including Betsy Ayres, Katherine 
Scheerer and Louise Scheerer; Anja 
Sinayeff, Viola Philo, dramatic so- 
prano; Edythe Browning and Maude 
Runyan, who sang a duet from “Aida” 
in costume; Tandy MacKenzie, tenor, 
and Frederick Persson, bass. Dr. Wil- 
liam Rogers Chapman conducted the 
chorus. 
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Opera Heard at 
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the Metropolitan 





(Continued from page 61) 
and Francesco Merli as Edgardo, his 
second part here. The remainder of 
the cast included Mme. Falco and 
Messrs. De Luca, Pasero, Tedesco and 
Paltrinieri. D. 


Thill Sings “Sadko” 


“Sadko” was given its second hear- 
ing of the season at the matinee on 
March 12, Georges Thill assuming the 
title role for the first time, and Mr. 
Anderson that of the Norse Merchant. 
The remainder of the cast was the 
same as at the previous performance. 
Editha Fleischer sang Volkhova. Other 
feminine roles were taken by Mmes. 
Petrova, Bourskaya, Faleo and Besu- 
ner, and the other male ones by 
Messrs. Tedesco, Basiola, Ludikar, 
Bada, D’Angelo, Cehanovsky, Gandolfi 
and Altglass. Mr. Serafin conducted. 

Much of Mr. Thill’s singing was very 
fine, but “he ‘has not as yet got the 
role fully in hand. Mr. Anderson made 
an impressive Norseman and sang his 
uninteresting song well. Mr. Tedesco, 
in spite of a very rough rendition of 
the popular song of the Indian Mer- 
chant, drew the warmest applause of 
the afternoon. Mr. Setti’s chorus was, 
as usual, one of the principal a 


The Fourth “Bohéme” 


The popular Saturday night opera 
on March 12 was Puccini’s “Bohéme,” 
Grace Moore appearing as Mimi. The 
other roles were assumed by Nanette 
Guilford and Messrs. Tokatyan, De 
Lucca, Picco and Pinza. Pietro Cimara 
made his second appearance as con- 
ductor, giving a well-balanced and in- 
teresting performance. D. 


Elman at Metropolitan 


Mischa Elman was the guest soloist 
at the Sunday Night Concert on March 
13, playing the Mendelssohn Concerto 
and shorter pieces. Members of the 
company appearing included Mmes. 
Corona, Swarthout and Wells, and 
Messrs. Jagel, Basiola and Pasero. 
Mr. Pelletier conducted the orchestra 
and Carroll Hollister played for Mr. 
Elman’s solos. J. 


Ljungberg Again as Isolde 


Géta Ljungberg repeated her strik- 
ing performance of Isolde on the even- 
ing of March 14. The cast was identical 
with that of the previous performance 
except that Mr. Tappolet replaced Mr. 
Bohnen as King Mark, and Doris Doe 
was again the Brangine. The other 
singers were Lauritz Melchior as Tris- 
tan, and Messrs. Whitehill, Clemens and 
Wolfe. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. D. 


Bori Sings Juliette 


The final “Roméo et Juliette” of the 
season was heard at the Metropolitan 
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Opera House on the evening of March 
17. Armand Tokatyan and Lucrezia 
Bori presented the title roles. Mr. 
Tokatyan, who had recently recovered 
from a severe illness, sang with un- 





Mischa Elman, Acclaimed as Soloist at a Sunday 
Night Concert 


diminished vitality. Miss Bori had not 
been heard as yet this season in the 
part of the Shakespearean heroine. 
Hers was a deeply moving interpreta- 
tion. Lawrence Tibbett appeared as 
Mercutio, and aroused the audience to 
a demonstration of enthusiasm with his 
singing of the “Queen Mab” air. Gladys 
Swarthout was the Page; Henriette 
Wakefield, the Nurse; Leon Rothier, 
Frére Laurent, and Angelo Bada, Ty- 
balt. Louis Hasselmans conducted. C. 


The Final “Gétterdimmerung” 


The final performance for this season 
of “Gétterdimmerung,” which took 
place at the Metropolitan on the after- 
noon of March 17, brought to an end 
the special matinee cycle of “The Ring.” 
The cast included Gertrude Kappel as 
Briinnhilde, Lauritz Melchior as Sieg- 
fried, Michael Bohnen as Hagen, Doro- 
thee Manski as Gutrune, Doris Doe as 
Waltraute, Gustav Schiitzendorf as 
Gunther, and Arnold Gabor as Albe- 
rich. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 

The performance, an excellent one, 
was particularly notable for the fine 
work of Mme. Kappel, who sang her 
role with moving sincerity. The schooled 
singing of Mr. Bohnen was also partic- 
ularly to be remarked. Mr. Bodanzky 
presented the score with feeling. P. 


“Lohengrin” Repeated 


“Lohengrin,” the evening of March 
18, was a repetition of earlier perform- 
ances, with Géta Ljungberg again a 

ictorial Elsa, Julia Claussen a malevo- 
ent Ortrude, and Rudolf Laubenthal a 
strenuous Lohengrin. Others appear- 
ing were Gustav Schiitzendorf as Tel- 
ramund, Siegfried Tappolet as King 
Henry and George Cehanovsky as the 
Herald. Artur Bodanzky conducted. T. 


Rethberg Sings in “L’Africana” 


Elisabeth Rethberg took over the role 
of Seilka in the performance of Meyer- 
beer’s “L’Africana,” on the afternoon 
on March 19 and sang it with much 
charm and beauty of voice. Beniamino 
Gigli also was in his best estate and 
was rousingly applauded after his ex- 
ceptional singing of “O Paradiso.” Ma- 
rio Basiola found the part of Neluska 
to his liking and made much of the 
“Adamastor” Air. Nina Morgana met 
neatly the exactions of the music writ- 
ten for Inez. The cast also included 
Ezio Pinza, a superb high priest; Pavel 
Ludikar, Paolo Ananian, Henriette 
Wakefield and Giordano Paltrinieri. 


of “Tales of 
the Metropolitan on Saturday night, 


The ballet made its accustomed bril- 


liant effect. Tullio Serafin conducted. B. 


The Third “Hoffmann” 


The third performance this season 
offmann” was given at 


March 19. As before, Lily Pons was a 


much applauded Olympia; Grace Moore 
an attractive Giulietta, and Queena Ma- 
rio a a good Antonia. Lawrence 
Tibbett as Da 

Coppelius, and Giuseppe De Luca as 


pertutto, Léon Rothier as 


Miracle were a fine vocal trio. Fred- 


erick Jagel was an excellent Hoffmann; 
Gladys Swarthout, a_ sprightly 
klausse. 


Ni- 
Others in the cast were Miss 
Flexer and Messrs. D’Angelo, Cehan- 


ovsky, Wolfe, Bada, Altglass, Gabor 
and Picco. 
conducted. 


Louis Hasselmans — 





Orchestra Concerts 





(Continued from page 12) 


as she had already won three medals, 


she was given a pair of tickets for one 


of the Sunday series for next season. 
Seventeen children received honorable 
mention. D. 


Leginska and Her New Orchestra 


National Woman’s Symphony, Ethel 
Leginska, conductor and piano soloist. 
Carnegie Hall, March 12, evening. The 
program: 


Overture to “‘Russlan and Ludmilla” Glinka 

Symphony No. 1, in B Flat Major 
biennnnceeee shen Seakseed doe we Schumann 

Concerto in A Major............... Mozart 


Miss Leginska 


Miss Leginska having recently dem- 


onstrated her abilities as a conductor 
of operetta, her ability to handle a full- 
sized symphonic body gave no surprise. 


The personnel of the orchestra is 100 
per cent feminine, even the eight 


double-basses and the tuba and percus- 
sion. 


As might have been expected from 


any new orchestral body, there were 


roughnessess, especially in the sym- 
phony. This had passages that did 
not entirely cohere. The Glinka work 
went with vim and was in every way 
satisfactory. 

Miss Leginska played the concerto 
well, but in this number was cumbered 
with much serving, so far as conducting 
was concerned. The two succeeding 
pieces were well done—with allowances. 

Miss Leginska is to be congratulated 
on the artistic success of her first con- 
cert and it is to be hoped that the or- 
ganization, which proves a hypothesis 
as well as discourses concord of sweet 
sounds, will continue to function. H. 


Beecham and Three Symphonies 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
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ropolitan Opera House, March 13, after- 
noon. The program: 


Ss in B Flat, No. 99 (N B. & H. 
ymphony in t, No. (New & ) 


Symphony in D Minor............. Franck 
Symphony in C Major (K. 338)....Mozart 


Sir Thomas is fulfilling his promise 
to play the classics, as the two outer 
symphonies on this list proves. Neither 
the Haydn nor the Mozart are among 
the greatest from these composers, but 
one may be grateful for hearing them 
occasionally. The British conductor 

ave spirited readings of these works. 

e Franck Symphony, however, suf- 
fered from an excess of “interpreta- 
tion,” so that the propulsion and climax 
of the work were largely lost. Cham- 
pioning the composer seems to be al- 
most a lost cause; nevertheless we put 
in a feeble plea—even for the Franck 
of the symphony. , 


Sonorities and Futilities 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor. Soloist, Sylvan 
Levin, pianist. Carnegie Hall, March 
15, evening. The program: 


Ce BOO. Bia ck seca cevcvess Prokofieff 
(First Time in New York) 
“Hyrcus Nocturnus ............. Vassilenko 


(First Time in New York) 


“Dyptique Mongol” ............ Illiashenko 
(First Time in New York) 


“Prometheus: The Poem of Fire’. . Scriabin 
Piano Obbligato, Mr. Levin 


Music that was styled modern, and 
all of Russian stamp, formed Mr. 
Stokowski’s current bill of fare. The 
charge of modernity may be disputed; 
the Russianism was inescapable. 

Prokofieff’s new symphony was the 
most notable portion of a list which the 
conductor and orchestra played with 
enormous vitality and brilliance (quali- 
ties which seemed wasted on the ma- 
terial for which they were expended). 
Moments of highly diverting rhythm 
and of interesting sonorities were, 
however, almost the only rewards. The 
composer had little to say, but he said 
it with vigor and emphasis. 

Vassilenko’s second edition of the 
Moussorgsky “Night on the Bald Moun- 
tain” would be amusing, had we not 
heard the original. | All of 
course, did it better. The Illiashenko 
bits were cleverly orchestrated and ex- 
pressively descriptive, but they are pot 
woven in unfading colors. 

The grandiose Scriabin poem—a work 
of frustration—seemed to this reviewer 
to frustrate even the large body of per- 
formers, though given on this occasion 
without the composer’s score for color- 
organ. Mr. Levin played the futile 
piano obbligato skillfully, and earned 
much applause, but the small Curtis 
chorus might as well not have come 
from Philadelphia, for not once did their 
voices cut through the cloud of sonority 
made by'orchestra, piano and organ. 

The audience listened politely and ap- 
plauded without much warmth. Mr. 
Stokowski was his cursory self, even 
leaving the stage while the orchestra 
bowed alone after the Prokofieff. Q. 


Y LEFFERT 
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BEECHAM CONDUCTS 
se City Colored Orchestra and 
er . 
er Chorus Also Heard in 
4 Joint Concert 
~ BALTIMORE, March 20.—Sir Thomas 
“i Beecham, as guest conductor with the 
if- New York Philharmonic, appeared re- 
a- cently at the Lyric Theatre and inter- 
ax preted three symphonies, a Haydn, a 
m- Mozart and the Cesar Franck, with in- ) , : 
a dividuality of style. The audience ap- The Baltimore City Colored Orchestra, Charles L. Harris, Conductor, and City Colored Chorus, W. Liewellyn Wilson, Leader, Recently Heard in 
ok plauded the visitor and accorded him a Their First Joint Concert, Sponsored by the Municipal Department of Music 
hearty welcome. The series of concerts 
are under the local management of the , : 
Tf Asti Sat, Deven PLAN OLYMPIC CONTESTS BALTIMORE HAILS supplementary recital eg > Rows: a 
c. With the launching of the Baltimore _ tional C Eligible t Sane Rees on "‘“clak ata 
‘ City Colored Chorus, which made its nternationa: Vomposers Hligibie to Q Pepe hy ae a 
a7 | inlal tow on March 10'at Douglas Compete for Prize UAKER CITY MEN eorge'potet, sccompanist. The alist 
High School, in conjunction with the A competition for works by living tae a melody which held emotional 
Baltimore City Colored Orchestra, the composers, belonging to the nations Molinari Presents Several interest. Frank Gittelson, violinist 
Municipal Department of Music estab- which have been invited to participate > ° with Austta Conradi pianist, both oa 
: lished further claims as a pioneering in the Games of the Tenth Olympiad, | Novelties — Castelle’s rer ene and Philip Jeffreys 
enterprise. This, the first joint con- will be held in Los Angeles during the Memory Honored accompanist gave the program of the 
cert, marked a stride in local musical summer of 1932. Competitors may sub- y regular Friday afternoon recital at the 
. progress. Community interest was mit the following: compositions of BALTIMORE, March 20.—Bernardino Peabody Conservatory on March 4. 
high, and the concert was heard by an _ songs for one or more persons, with or Molinari, as guest conductor with the The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. Mar- 
audience of 2,500, among whom were without accompaniment of piano or Philadelphia Orchestra, appeared on tin W. Garrett, president, paid a tribute 
Be educators, musicians, and prominent orchestra; compositions for one instru- March 2 at the Lyric Theatre and im- to the memory of George Castelle by 
r. iti j i ; . . . . 7 
the citizens. ment, with or without accompaniment, pressed the large audience with his in- presenting a program which was pref- 
ad; Shows Serious Aim = —— ~~ ee toe * dividual reading of an interesting pro- aced by “Thus Spake the Voice,” words 
, and compositions for orchestra (string pram. As novelties a set of antique py Dorothy R d ic for mixed 
The playing of the orchestra under : : EB ’ Poo F LOTCAy Hose BAG MUA LF 
the Cuties Harris’s direction was ond me —— — dances transcribed by Respighi, a Mo- quartet and piano, written as a me- 
the nae : rass band). linari transcription of an excerpt from jmorial to Mr. Castelle by Franz Born- 
ith vane evidence that the work at hand These works must have been pro- Vivaldi’s “Seasons” constituted the  gchej Thi ; b ffectivel 
ali- was being undertaken with serious aim. duced since January, 1928. Only works Italian representation These compo a EL ag or peat rnd 
. . 9 , . s . = Ss UIs » & > /on- 
ay be _ smooth reading of Haydn’s in a general sense inspired by sport or sitions were followed by Loeffler’s “Pa- stance Hedja, contralto; Delfryn Wil- 
ok Prin oe teen Hh. moat of heroic subject, or suitable for out- gan Poem.” The concert began with liams, tenor, and Robert Wiedefeld, 
arse d ing, th ich j f Hayd : ; 
se | Wy ove of te tat wets, dames ©, Sot hepa nies hares areese Soh aie aN thane! peareg baton, wi, Mrs Gove Castle 
q Jones; and Grainger’s arrangement of eligible 7 the Ravel “Bol ” The concert marked . — a SS ee 
al the “County Derry Air” the orchestra igibie. Re e Kave olero. e ‘ Wiedefeld, whose professional achieve- 
demonstrated much ability. The chorus The copyright of prize-winning works the close of the current local series ments are the outcome of the training 
the . a ‘41 will be considered the property of the which has been managed by the T. Ar- received from the late vocal teacher, 
a wn aad as Cnadiek a ae ee International Olympic Committee, but thur Smith Concert Bureau. The sub- sang interesting song and aria groups. 
ce | ihe ke thn meena, rec, ees meen eaten eles Cue ue oer 
= = = BP queer ~ k. a ra be reserved by the composers. Awards Starr, counsellor for the local bookings. , 
not ice the fetal oa m4 adine will be: first prize, an Olympic silver- At the Peabody Conservatory of Mu- 
Cook’s inimitabl P ition “Swi gilt medal with diploma; second prize, sic a Corridor Concert was given on SIMFONIETTA TOURS 
ork Alon mn Suiliv r “Leet Cha F aa an Olympic silver medal with diploma; Feb. 28, at which the program was pre- 
~— the Bridal rte fr oe none wee third prize, an Olympic bronze medal sented by Celia Brace, Helen Weisham- Sevitzky Leads Philadelphia Chamber 
i Matden” dlecleond ho ennethil Gah with diploma. The awards will be made pel Leppo, Alma Mitchell and Kathe- String Players in Concerts 
lor- which the chorus has received. The - the best three musical works in each Mclanshiin’ Etosha Alnest Louies PHILADELPHIA, March 20.— Fabien 
~ program terminated with “The Great “#5* : Cline, Loretta Ver Valen and Agnes Sevitzky, who recently mete a S 
ne Awakening” by A. Walter Kramer, Three copies of all works to be en- aimee tad " guest engagement in Europe, during 
rtis : . : red in th iti hould be ¢ Zimmisch, vocalists; Hazel K. Born which he led orchestras in Paris, Ber- 
which was sung with much ‘eeling. tered in the competition shou sen : ‘ , 
wn i : before May 15 to Charles H. Sherrill, Schein, reader; Grace Arnold, Muriel jin Vienna and Warsaw, has resumed 
neir The Goethe Society of America, the oe Saw. a Se © * ’ Bell, Gloria Garcia, Ruth Krickhan, his 
: Johns Hopkins University, and the Chairman, International Olympic Com- ’ ’ » his appearances as conductor of the 
my Ep mittee of Fine Arts, Barr Building, Alma Loth, Margaret Mahrer, Ruth philadelphia Chamber String Simfon- 
' eabody Institute gave a Goethe Cen- , , * Rysanek, Margaret Templeman, danc- jett¢ 
Mr. ey cai ae ae ivan ai eins be ial ic ers, and Mary Finnessy and Mabel r The organization, in addition to its 
r. which Gerhart Hauptmann, the emi- ere will aiso & special music - : oe. Soe re 
ven nent German slivesiahe was the guest competition to select a hymn for use as Hammond Thomas, accompanists. regular concerts in this city, the sec- 
stra speaker. John H. Eltermann, organ- the Olympic Games Hymn. The music Conservatory Orchestra Performs ond of which ves ves SS March 16, 
). ist, played Beethoven’s “Egmont” over- for this hymn must have been composed has visited several other cities. The 
— . : since August, 1928, for an orchestra The Conservatory Orchestra, Gustave players were heard in Kingston, N. Y., 
ture; Harriet Colston, soprano, sang gust, , ° : , 
- lieder having Goethe texts oni the consisting of the usual instruments. Strube, conductor, with Katherine on March 7; at Princeton University 
Harmonie Singing Society, Theodor The same rules govern this competi- Smith, pianist, and Virgil Fox, organ- on March 10, and in Wilmington, Del., 
Hemberger, conductor, gave A group of ‘ion as that for music in other depart- ist, gave its second program of the sea- on March 14. 
appropriate compositions George Bolek, ments, but the jury to judge this com- son on March 3, and the student body On April 18, the third concert of the 
and Howard Thatcher were the ac. Petition will meet early in May. Hymns and soloists accredited themselves with Philadelphia series will be given, and 
companists. to be entered should be sent before the fine showing made. On Monday eve- on April 22 the annual children’s con- 
- Lubov Breit Keefer, and Florette May 1 to Mr. Sherrill. ning the musical calendar contained a_ cert is scheduled. 
= Gorfine, members of the teaching staff 





of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
gave a program of piano ensemble com- 
positions at the conservatory on March 
7. The playing of both pianists dis- 
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ing artist. His playing was masterful. 
The program will long remain a model 
of pianistic skill. 
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(Continued from page 72) 
New York Chamber Music Society 


The New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Carolyn Beebe, conductor, gave 
its last Sunday Salon of the season in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Plaza on the 
evening of March 13 with Maria Kur- 
enko, soprano, as soloist. 

The program was an interesting one, 
including the first performance in New 
York of Egon Kornauth’s Kammer- 
musik, Op. 30, a work melodious and 
harmonically conservative, with a pro- 
nounced romantic flavor. The compo- 
sition was impressively played by the 
ensemble of nine wood and stringed 
instruments. 

Mme. Kurenko was in excellent voice 
and met the demands of the difficult 
Mozart aria, “Ch’io mi scordi dite?” 
with ease and fluency of tone. Her 
singing of the Stravinsky “Pastorale” 
was most charming and met with great 
favor, prompting her to repeat it. In 
conclusion, Mme. Kurenko sang a 
“Toast Song” by Glazounoff, which the 
program stated is still in meen ate 


Prokofieff's “Prodigal Son” 


Prokofieff’s ballet “The Prodigal 
Son” in an arrangement by Gluck-San- 
dor was given at the Dance Centre on 
the evening of March 11. The score 
had been played by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony under Bruno Walter. 

Accepting the handicaps under which 
the present performance was given, the 
results were of artistic value. Mr. 
Gluck-Sandor’s choreography was ad- 
mirably conceived and well carried out. 
The story derives scarcely at all from 
the Biblical parable, and a “vision” of 
the Crucifixion might, with advantage, 
have been omitted. Those taking part 
were Demetrios Vilan and Mr. Gluck- 
Sandor, also Mmes. Sorel, Barrett, Lee 
and Lubell. Vivian Fine played the ac- 
companiment effectively on the ar 3 


Elgar's “Gerontius” by Oratorio Society 


Music-lovers in general and Elgar 
admirers in particular owe a debt to 
Albert Stoessel for producing the En- 
glish composer’s “The Dream of Geron- 
tius” at the concert of the Oratorio 
Society at Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of March 14. A considerable period has 
been allowed to pass since the last 
hearing of this great setting of Card- 
inal Newman’s poem, due perhaps to its 
appeal to the best at a time when the 
public has been responding to the sen- 
sational worst. 

Mr. Stoessel’s forces sang this in- 
spiring music with a very decided com- 
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Concerts in Manhattan 


petence and made evident the loftiness 
of Elgar’s conception from the opening 
“Kyrie” to that grand melodic “Praise 
to the Holiest,” with which the work 
closes. The tone was good, the attacks 
secure and the text well uttered; in 
short, the chorus showed its capacity 
for vital singing in a vital work. The 
important orchestral part was well 





Doris Humphrey, Whose New Dance Creation, 


“Dionysiaques” Was Presented Recently 


played by Mr. Stoessel’s familiar play- 
ers, Charles Lichter concertmaster. At 
the organ Hugh Porter was efficient. 

Dan Gridley acquitted himself with 
honor, singing the enthralling music of 
Gerontius very capably. At times he 
made the emotional pulse too personal 
for the aloof style in which the part 
is conceived. Nevada Van der Veer, 
radiant in appearance and satisfying 
vocally, delivered her part with great 
dignity, authority and a real penetra- 
tion of the music. The bass part proved 
to be too much for Dudley Marwick. 

In honor of Gustav Holst, Mr. Sto- 
essel performed (before the Elgar 
work) his Two Hymns for chorus, 
strings and organ, sincere, brief works, 
typical of Holst’s direct and individual 
style. The composer, who was present, 
was given an ovation when he bowed 
from Mrs. Stoessel’s box. The solo 
parts in the Holst hymns were neatly 
sung by Mary Catherine Akins, so- 
prano, and Albert Barber, tenor. 

Throughout the evening there was 
much applause for Mr. Stoessel, which 
he shared with soloists, chorus and or- 
chestra. It is to be hoped that he 
will keep “The Dream of Gerontius” in 
his chorus’s permanent repertoire. 


Beethoven Association 


The sixth concert of the Beethoven 
Association series took place on March 
14 in the Town Hall before a large 
audience. The artists who participated 
were Margaret Matzenauer, the Roth 
Quartet, and Frank La Forge, pianist. 

The Roth Quartet opened the pro- 
gram with Haydn’s Quartet in D 
Major, Op. 76, No. 5, which was per- 
formed with a fine regard for balance 
and delicacy. Mme. Matzenauer was 
heard in “Erbarme Dich” from Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion, in which she 
was assisted by Mr. Roth and Mr. La 
Forge, at the violin and organ re- 
spectively. 

Following the intermission, Ravel’s 
Quartet in F Major was presented. 
= delicate shadings and rhythmic 
intricacies of the work were negotiated 
by the Hungarian artists with ease and 
finesse. 

Mme. Matzenauer closed the program 
with Brahm’s seven “Zigeunerlieder,” 
which were delivered with her charac- 
teristic taste and musicianship. She 
was in particularly good voice and gave 


most convincing interpretations. Both 
she and the quartet were warmly ap- 
plauded. FP. 


Clarinet Ensemble 


The Clarinet Ensemble, Simeon Bal- 
lison conducting, was heard in the con- 
cert hall of the New York City College 
on the evening of March 15, with Elda 
Vettori, soprano of the Metropolitan as 
soloist. 

The ensemble was heard in interest- 
ing transcriptions of familiar and un- 
familiar pieces, and individual members 
also played solos. Miss Vettori, accom- 
panied by Helen Sciaretti, sang arias 
from “Carmen” and “Tosca” as well as 
a song group. D. 


Dessoff Choirs at New School 


The Dessoff Choirs, which are being 
conducted this season by Randall 
Thompson, composer, as Margarete 
Dessoff, regular conductor, is on sab- 





Dan Gridley, Who Appeared as Tenor Soloist in 
the New York Oratorio Society’s Production of 
the “Dream of Gerontius” 


batical leave, gave a concert at the New 
School for Social Research on the eve- 
ning of March 15. The excellent train- 
ing which these groups have received 
was again evident in their very lovely 
performance of sixteenth century 
church music and madrigals by di 
Lasso, Vittoria, and other composers. 
A work by Mr. Thompson, ‘“‘Rosemary,” 
was well received. The audience was 
warm in its approval. 


Amelia Braddock, Mezzo-Soprano 


Amelia Braddock, mezzo-soprano, 
gave an excellent program of songs 
and arias in Steinway Hall on the 
evening of March 15, with Joan Here- 
ford-Lambert at the piano. 

Miss Braddock’s voice proved one of 














Nevada Van der Veer, Contralto, Who Sang 
with the New York Oratorio Society in Sir 
Edward Elgar’s Choral Work 


beautiful mezzo timbre, well schooled 
and in every way adequate for the 
works which she offered. Especially 
fine were Martini’s “Plaisir d’Amour” 
and a_ well-selected German group. 
The Gavotte from “Mignon,” for some 
reason sung in Italian, was a good 
piece of light vocalization, and a 
French group displayed well- contrasted 
styles. 


Letz Quartet at Juilliard 


The sixth of the Chamber Music 
Concerts at the Juilliard School of Mu- 
sic on March 16, was given by the Letz 
Quartet. 

The program included the quartet by 
Beethoven No. 12, in E Flat Major, Op. 
127, one of Beethoven’s most esoteric 
numbers, and the Clarinet Quintet by 
Brahms in B Minor, Op. 115, in which 
the quartet had the assistance of Gus- 
tav Langenus. 

In both numbers the ensemble was of 
unusual delicacy and the audience was 
highly appreciative. The Brahms was 
given with force and distinction. D. 


Karl Andrist in Debut 


Karl Andrist, violinist, made a suc- 
cessful debut in the Town Hall on the 
evening of March 16, with Walter 
Golde at the piano. 

Mr. Andrist played Handel’s A Major 
Sonata, and that in D Minor by Brahms, 
the B Minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns 
and pieces by Szymanowski, Boulanger, 
Ysaye and De Falla-Kreisler. 

The artist displayed good technique 
and a warm, agreeable tone which re- 
deemed the banalities of the Saint- 
Saéns to a certain extent and made the 
“Fountain of Arethusa” of Szymanow- 
ski a thing of real beauty. ; 

(Continued on page 81) 
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RODZINSKI GIVES 
ITALIAN PROGRAM 


Novelties by Zandonai and 
Rieti Heard—Schipa 
in Recital 


Los ANGELES, March 20.—Following 
out its policy of presenting special pro- 
grams, the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra offered an Italian program 
for its tenth symphonic pair on Feb. 25 
and 26. Two works had their first 
local hearing, two excerpts from Zan- 
donai’s “Romeo and Juliet,” and 
Rieti’s ‘“‘Noah’s Ark” Suite. Other or- 
chestral works were the overture to 
Rossini’s “William Tell,” and Respighi’s 
“Pines of Rome.” The orchestra did 
some excellent work in the Zandonai 
composition, Mr. Rodzinski wringing 
every ounce of vitality from the score. 
The Rieti number at first hearing 
seemed labored and lacking in inspira- 
tion but had some pleasing moments 
toward the end. In the “Pines of 
Rome” Mr. Rodzinski kept his men in 
full control and created some bewitch- 
ing effects. 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, was the 
soloist, singing arias by Mascagni, 
Verdi and Puccini. The singer’s in- 
tense style carried her to a triumphal 
ovation, aided by the fine accompani- 
ments of the orchestra. The audiences 
were unusually large. 

The popular concert on the preceding 
Sunday afternoon brought forward an 
attractive young French ’cellist, Mada- 
leine Monnier, in her first local appear- 
ance. She disclosed a fine quality of 
tone and refined taste in the playing of 
the Lalo Concerto. The orchestral pro- 
gram included Franck’s Symphony in D 
Minor and Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival” 
Overture. 

The Behymer management has had 
an active fortnight and an unusually 
successful one. Tito Schipa filled the 
auditorium in one of his characteristic 
recitals, singing in his best voice and 
impeccable style. His accompanist was 
Frederick Longas. The Don Cossack 
Russian Male Chorus sang twice, once 
in the regular course, and then in a 
special Saturday afternoon program. 
Their work was much admired. La 
Argentina crowded the Auditorium to 
capacity in the first of three dance 
programs, on March 1, captivating a 
brilliant audience with her personality 
and ability. 


Local Events Prominent 


Lillian Steuber, pianist, gave a fine 
exhibition of her talent in a program in 
the Biltmore Music Room, playing 
with consummate ease and artistry. 
Her program included Brahms’s Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a Theme by Handel. 
She was heard by a large audience. 

The Alford A Cappella Choir of Long 
Beach made its first appearance in Los 
Angeles in a concert in the Beaux Arts 
Theatre recently. The organization, 
founded and conducted by Rolla Alford, 
consists of a group of thirty-six sing- 
ers. Excellent work was done in the 
course of the afternoon. Assisting ar- 
tists were Cecil B. Leeson, saxophonist, 
and Samuel Ball, pianist. 


HAL DAVISSON CRAIN 


An operetta, “The Magic Nut- 
cracker,” with a libretto by Jane Ker- 
ley, and music taken from the “Nut- 
cracker” Suite of Tchaikovsky, recent- 
ly had successful performances in 
Amsterdam and Vienna. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY IN LOEFFLER WORK 





Riccardo Zandonai, Italian Composer. Excerpts 
from His Opera, “Romeo and Juliet’ Were 
Played in Los Angeles 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
GIVES MODERN FARE 


Golschmann Presents Con- 
temporary Works—Noted 
Artists Appear 








St. Louis, March 20.—The St. Louis 
Symphony, under the leadership of 
Viadimir Golschmann, returned from a 
most successful tour, its first in six 
years, to give the regular pair of con- 
certs of March 4 and 5 with Vladimir 
Horowitz, pianist, as _ soloist. Mr. 
Golschmann presented on this occasion 
an exceptionlly fine program on which 
the outstanding orchestral number was 
Deems Taylor’s Suite “Through the 
Looking Glass.” The modern item was 
the famous “Pacific 231” by Arthur 
Honegger, vividly interpreted. Mr. 
Horowitz played in his brilliant style 
Rachmaninoff’s D Minor Concerto. He 
was given excellent support by Mr. 
Golschmann and the orchestra. The 
opening number of this program was 
Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival” Overture. 


Yehudi Menuhin Appears 


Yehudi Menuhin made his debut in 
recital here on March 2 sponsored by 


The League of Women Voters. It was 
a brilliant musical event and the 
astounding playing of this young 


master of the violin made a profound 
impression upon a large and repre- 
sentative audience. His program began 
with Tartini’s Sonata in G Minor and 
included Bach’s Sonata in A Minor for 
violin alone, Bruch’s G Minor Con- 
certo and a group of shorter numbers. 
The work of his accompanist, Artur 
Balsam, was outstanding. 

To the delight of an audience which 
contained many eager young people, 
Tony Sarg’s Marionettes performed 
“The Rose and the Ring” at Howard 
Hall, Principia Academy, on the eve- 
ning of March 4. The puppeteers in- 
cluded Charles Searle, Rhys Williams, 
Elvira Jones, Elsie Dvorak and David 
Pritchard. All in all it was an evening 
of unalloyed charm. 

Walter Gieseking was the artist for 
the fourth concert of the Civic Music 
League on March 8. Mr. Gieseking’s 
amazing versatility was demonstrated 
in the flawless execution of a program 
which began with Bach’s Partita No. 2 
in C Minor, and included three Sonatas 
by Scarlatti, Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
Major, Opus 101, and Works by 
Schumann, Chopin, Walter Niemann, 





“Death of Tintagiles” Is 
Revived Under Baton 
of Koussevitzky 


Boston, March 20.—A notable fea- 
ture of the program for the seventeenth 
concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, 
on Feb. 26-27, was the revival of 
Charles Martin Loeffler’s “The Death of 
Tintagiles,” dramatic poem (after 
Maeterlinck’s play) for orchestra and 
viola d’amore. Jean Lefranc was the 
soloist. 

The composition is thirty-one years 
old. Its performance and reception 
were commensurate with the genius of 
the composer, who has yet to yield to 
trivialities in composition. Mr. Loeffler 
was present and acknowledged the 
plaudits of the audience, which paid 
tribute also to Mr. Koussevitzky’s read- 
ing and the performance of Mr. Le- 
franc. 

Other compositions heard were Hin- 
demith’s concert music for string and 
brass instruments and _ Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 5. Hindemith’s compo- 
sition was composed especially for the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Boston Sym- 
phony and had its premiere in Sym- 
phony Hall last April. It gave pleas- 
ure then, and its repetition at this con- 
cert merited equal applause. 


Supervia in Recital 


Conchita Supervia, mezzo-soprano, of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, gave 
a recital under the auspices of Denison 
House, on the evening of Feb. 25 in 
Symphony Hall. Boris Kogan was her 
able, sympathetic accompanist. 

Mme. Supervia was particularly ef- 
fective in a Rondo from _ Rossini’s 
“Cenerentola” and Spanish songs. Ac- 
claimed here in “Carmen” recently, her 
concert appearance was on a par with 
her operatic appearance. 


John Goss, baritone, and the London 
Singers in Symphony Hall on the even- 
ing of March 1 gave a program of novel 
folk-songs and chanteys. It was the 
London Singers’ first Boston appear- 
ance, and they left an excellent impres- 
sion. 

The Simmons College Glee Club, 
David Blair McClosky, leader, gave its 
annual concert on the evening of Feb. 
26, in Jordan Hall, assisted by Eliza- 
beth Worcester Beaman, soprano, Verne 
Powell, flute, and Elford Caughey, 
harp. Especially interesting were Old 
English catches by Purcell and Nares, 
and Benedict’s “Warbler in the Forest,” 
arranged by Mr. McClosky. “The Fairy 
Road” and “The Fairy Ring,” with both 
text and music by Mabel Daniels, were 
sung artistically by Miss Beaman, with 
harp and flute accompaniment. 

The accompanists were Sylvia Lin- 
scott and Rachel Maddocks. 


Old-Time Music Presented 


Music for the harpsichord and 
stringed instruments, with Margaret 
Mason as clavecinist, composed the un- 
usual program of the fourth chamber 
concert by members of the faculty of 
the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic in George W. Brown Hall on the 
evening of March 2. Mrs. Mason, whose 
late husband, Stuart Mason, was dec- 
orated by the French government for 
his researches in this field of music, 
presented works of Destouches, Cou- 
perin, Gossec, Aubert, Gibbons, Ford, 
Palestrina, Lully, Daquin and Purcell, 
assisted by the Conservatory Chorus, 
conducted by Wallace Goodrich, and by 
a group of strings from the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra. 

Valiere Esty, contralto, was heard at 
Jordan Hall on the evening of March 2 
in an interesting recital of songs by 
Rubinstein, Franz, Wolf, Trunk, 
Franck, Massenet, Rhené-Baton and 
others. Miss Esty has a well-produced 
voice of excellent quality. Reginald 
Boardman accompanied. W.J. PARKER 





Debussy and Ravel. Rapt attention 
was given him by a capacity audience. 
The concluding Student concert by 
the St. Louis Symphony was given on 
March 10. Mr. Golschmann chose his 
program mainly to demonstrate the use 
of percussion instruments, which he ex- 
plained as the program progressed. As 
an added feature Betty Jane and Vir- 
ginia Holman, duo pianists, played a 
Rondo by Chopin and Chabrier’s “Espa- 
na.” SUSAN L., Cost 


LONG BEACH CONCERTS 





Californians Hear Don Cossack Russian 
Male Chorus 


LONG BEACH, CAL., March 20.—The 
Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus, 
Serge Jaroff, conductor, sang before a 
sold-out house at the Polytechnic Audi- 
torium on Feb. 19. 

The Woman’s Music Club celebrated 
its twenty-fourth anniversary on Feb. 
17, with Mrs. Harry N. Voisard, presi- 
dent, as hostess. Speakers were Mrs. 
Abbie Norton Jamison, junior, past 
president of the California Federation 
of Music Clubs; Frank H. Colby, edi- 
tor, “Pacific Coast Musician”; Carl 
Bronson, Los Angeles music critic; L. 
D. Frey, manager of the Long Beach 
Philharmonic-Community Concerts, and 
Abby De Avirett, Los Angeles piano 
instructor. The musical program was 
presented by Elizabeth O’Neil, pianist, 
and Jascha Gegna, violinist. Sylvia 
Panitz accompanied. 


Minerva C. Hall, head of the music 
department of the Long Beach city 
schools, has been appointed one of the 
148 Americans to judge the 1931 or- 
chestral awards for compositions to be 
broadcast over the National Broadcast- 
ing Company network on April 3. 

A. M. G. 
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The Colorful Art of Florent Schmitt 
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and purest from each separate timbre, 
preventing them from being drowned 
and absorbed in the ensemble. 

Indeed, so fond is he of the orches- 
tra that he once gave utterance to the 
paradox: “Doubtless a time will come 
when it will be possible to hear an or- 
chestral reproduction of all the mas- 
terpieces originally composed for the 
piano, that comfortable though delusive 
piano, which is, after all—to utter 
aloud what everybody thinks in his 
heart—an admirable makeshift, assur- 
edly, but yet only a last resort.” And, 
himself setting the example, he has or- 
chestrated a large proportion of his 
pianoforte music. 


His Best-known Works 


Three works, composed between 1904 
and 1910, established the world-wide 
fame of Florent Schmitt and set him 
in the front rank of French composers 
—his “Psaume 46,” his Quintet and 
his “Tragédie de Salomé.” 

Of “Psaume 46” one may well say 
that it is titanic, cyclopean ... any- 
thing one wishes. No epithet of this 
kind will be an exaggeration. Here, 
Florent Schmitt has actualized that 
which Berlioz, who was rather an ar- 
tist than a musician, only dreamt. Both 
breadth of conception and a well tried 
technique were necessary. The result 
is a power and an epic grandeur truly 
unsurpassable. And what a subject! 
What an admirable text to set to 
music! 

“O clap your hands, all ye people, 
shout unto God with the voice of tri- 
umph. For the Lord most high is ter- 
rible. . Clap your hands. . He 
shall subdue the people under us, and 
the nations under our feet. . . . Clap 
your hands. . . . God is gone up with 
a shout, the Lord with the sound of a 
trumpet. Sing praises to God, sing 
praises; sing praises unto our King, 
sing praises... .” 

Schmitt gives expression to this joy, 
so proud and ardent, wild and raging, 
with such intense exaltation that we 
have laid bare before us the soul of 
this people, so extraordinarily mystical 
and passionate. “A very crater of mu- 
sic belches forth,” said Léon Paul 
Fargue. The whole of Europe has ac- 
claimed this thrilling, sensual and high- 
ly colored music, whose grandeur of 
style recalls to mind the most colossal 
structures of Bach and Beethoven. 

The Quintet gives us impressions of 
a different order. Assuredly one may 
admire its power, though it is essen- 
tially chamber music. Within limits 
analogous to those employed by Franck, 
Florent Schmitt, once more an inspired 
architect, develops motives that are 
both moving and of the most charming 
sweetness. No rhetoric here, but just 
the free direct language of a man who 
does not need to seek what he has to 
say. 


Epics of Color and Power 


Just one word on the third master- 
piece, the “Tragédie de Salomé.” It 
owed its being to the performances of 
Loie Fuller at the Théatre des Arts, 
on Nov. 9, 1907, and was produced by 
a small orchestra, conducted by B. E. 
Inghelbrecht. Rewritten for a large 
orchestra, it was given, in purely sym- 
phonic form, at the Concerts-Colonne 
in 1911. 





' Psalm 47 in the English version of the Bible. 
(Translator’s note.) 


The “Tragédie de Salomé” was again 
danced in 1912 by Mme. Natcha Trou- 
hanowa, in 1913 by Mme. Karsavina, 
and finally at the Opéra, by Yvonne 
Daunt, who kept the work in her rep- 
ertoire. 

Another epic subject, wherein we 
find the conflict between two religions 
interpreted in the most attractive lan- 
guage. Once again we have power and 
color, fire and terror, and, as Barres 
said, “du sang, de la volupté et de la 
mort.” 

Florent Schmitt has also produced 
a fourth work: “Antoine et Clé6patre,” 
music destined to accompany André 
Gide’s translation of Shakespeare’s 
drama at the Opéra performances or- 
ganized by Mme. Ida Rubinstein. Here 
we have another epic superbly staged: 
the conflict this time between two civ- 
ilizations, Semitism giving precedence 
to Latinity, history entering upon a 
new phase. 


A Virile Tone Poet 


Without further words, these few in- 
dications suffice to show us the stamp 
and quality of the musician with whom 
we are dealing. I have mentioned only 


a few works, monumental in their 
structure. There are many others of 
smaller proportions, of more pleasing 
and moderate character, and altogether 
delightful to hear. 

But what above all strikes the imagi- 
nation in Florent Schmitt, what is per- 
haps most significant in his art, is his 
capacity for assuming the epic tone. 
There his art is rugged and his elo- 
quence blended with tragic outbursts. 
Wholly at home in the domain of ter- 
ror, he strikes hard and never misses 
his aim. After “Pelléas,” one may 
imagine the amazement caused by such 
virile language, which contained none 
of the half-tints of impressionism, but 
astonished in another way, and because 
an erroneous idea has been conceived 
of French art. 

This latter is supposed to be com- 
pounded solely of wit, elegance and 
charm. It is generally confined within 
the somewhat narrow limits of mod- 
erate effects. Sobriety, modesty, dis- 
cretion and a confidential tone may well 
be—though they are not always—its 
distinctive characteristics. For it is 
also capable of great expansions, of 
strong enthusiasms and distant flights, 
of powerful and striking effects. 

France has more than one voice, and, 
as Florent Schmitt has proved, its 
timbre sometimes echoes aloud, clear 
and vibrant in its appeal. 





Sevcik, At Eighty, Upholds Violin Art 
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of understanding in the entire colony 
that the hours from eight to twelve 
and one to five were for study, and 
that the professor frowned on anyone 
using these periods for pleasure. 

A summer afternoon episode still 
remains in my memory. Kocian, who 
came to Pisek for a few weeks nearly 
every year, met me outside the hotel 
after lunch on a particularly fine after- 
noon. We looked at the sky, breathed 
the fragrant air coming from the 
forest-clad hills, and saw the cool 
River Ottava winding its way through 
the woods. The temptation was too 
great: we quietly, and guiltily, too, I 
must confess, made our way to the boat- 
house, hired a canoe and lazily glided 
down the river. 

We soon reached a charming section, 
the woods and hills towering high on 
all sides, and felt secure in restful soli- 
tude. 

Suddenly an easily recognizable 
voice, coming from the bank, broke 
through the stillness. 

“Ha! That is better than the Brahms 
Concerto, eh?” 

To this day I concede that my most 
embarrassing moment, for it was the 
professor taking his daily walk along 
the river bank, his English grammar in 
one hand, diligently furthering his 
English at sixty years of age. 


An Indefatigable Walker 


His pockets were always filled with 
an ever-growing correspondence which 
each day at the end of his stroll was 
carefully read and answered. A little 
table in a vine-covered nook of the 
wayside inn “U Plovarne” served as 
his writing desk. Here he ended his 
afternoons reading and writing, re- 
turning to his studio at dusk to re- 
sume his teaching. 

The Sundays and holidays were 
spent in gay jaunts to the neighbor- 
ing hills and castles with which this 
section of Bohemia abounds. It was a 


familiar sight to see the professor at 
the head of a large group of his stu- 
dents, tramping down the road or up 
hill and down dale toward the ruins 
of Zvikov, or Zichovice Rabi or to the 
castles of Orlik or Hluboka. 

The walks covered fifteen, twenty 
and, sometimes, even thirty kilometres, 
the day always ending at some hos- 
pitable inn, where we gathered around 
the old oaken tables and partook of 
that excellent and justly famous Bo- 
hemian beer, black bread and cheese. 

Every evening brought the entire 
colony together at Hotel Dvoracek. 
There a long table in the students’ cor- 
ner was the scene of many a hilarious 
event. The professor invariably joined 
us after he had supped, and when at 
midnight he arose, it was a signal for 
all dutiful ones to hie themselves to 
bed. 


Had Many Brilliant Pupils 


This period of Sevcik’s teaching 
(1909-14) was a particularly brilliant 
one, the classes including such talents 
as Erika Morini, Zlatko Balakovic, 
Sascha Culbertson, Sigmund Feuer- 
man, Daisy Kennedy and others. The 
outbreak of the World War in July, 
1914, scattered the student colony to 
the four corners of the earth. 

The master classes in Vienna became 
disorganized. Most of the public build- 
ings, including the conservatory, were 
turned into relief stations and hos- 
pitals. The aftermath, with its dis- 
memberment of Austria and establish- 
ment of Czecho-Slovakia, seemingly de- 
stroyed the entire fabric of what the 
student had sought there before. 

Professor Sevcik returned again to 
Prague as head of the Conservatory. 
This position he recently turned over 
to Kocian, and himself settled down in 
Pisek for quiet teaching and the com- 
pletion of his analytical studies of the 
principal compositions in violin litera- 
ture. 

He has made three visits to America 
during the past ten years, filling short 
teaching engagements. Last fall he 


sal works with the energy of a young 


live many more years thus, 
his genial countenance beaming upon 
world with a goodness and cheer- 
fulness wonderful to behold! 





PAN-AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
HEARD ON CONTINENT 


Pregrams Arranged by Association in 
Leading Cities of Europe and 
United States 





The Pan-American Association of 
Composers, Inc., through its North 
American director, Henry Cowell, has 
announced that, under its auspices, a 
large number of orchestral works by 
composers of North, Central and South 
America have been produced in the 
United States and Europe during this 
season. Through its negotiations, two 
complete orchestral concerts of Ameri- 
can works have been performed in New 
York; one concert in San Francisco, 
and one in St. Paul. 

In Europe a number of such concerts 
have been arranged. In Berlin the Ra- 
dio Orchestra gave one in February, the 
Philharmonic on March 5, and the 
Taube Orchestra on March 10. Two 
concerts will be given in Paris with the 
Walter Straraam Orchestra in June. 
Other foreign concerts were given by 
the Prague Radio Orchestra on March 
22, the Copenhagen Radio Orchestra on 
Feb. 21, the Madrid Symphony on Nov. 
23, and the Vienna Contemporary So- 
ciety Orchestra on Feb. 21. The Buda- 
pest Symphony will give an American 
list on April 2. 

The European concerts are being con- 
ducted by Anton von Webern, Nicolas 
Slonimsky, Pedro Sanjuan, and Guiller- 
mo Espinosa, and the American pro- 
grams by Adolph Weiss and J. J. 
Becker. 


SYMPHONY IN DAYTON 


Minneapolis Forees Heard—Many Re- 
citals Applauded 


Dayton, March 20—The Dayton 
Civie Musie Association presented the 
Minneapolis Symphony, under Eugene 
Ormandy, in a delightful concert in 
Memoria! Hall on Feb. 16. 

Among artists heard recently in the 
same hall were Sadah Shuchari, vio- 
linist, and Muriel Kerr, pianist, who 
were presented by the Civic Associa- 
tion to a large audience on Feb. 8. 

Attilio Baggiore, tenor of the Rome 
Royal Opera, was previously heard in 
a highly successful concert in the Civic 
series. 

The Capitol University Glee Club, 
under Wilbur E. Crist, was presented 
in the Y. M. C. A. hall before a large 
throng. 

The Dayton Music Club has spon- 
sored several events of much interest. 
Isabelle Yalkovsky, pianist, was we!! 
received in a morning recital in the 
Biltmore ballroom. In another concert, 
Marjorie Squires, contralto, and Enzo 
Aita, tenor, gave an attractive pro- 
gram. 





Subscribe for MusicaL AMERICA, $3.00 
a year; Canada and foreign, $4.00. 
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SAN FRANCISCO HAS 
WEIGHTY SCHEDULE 


Wigman, Argentina, Iturbi, 
Schipa, Onegin and 
Others Heard 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 20—The 
shortest month of the year had the 
heaviest concert schedule of the season. 
February brought a long list of distin- 
guished visitors and a veritable pha- 
lanx of chamber music groups and re- 
citalists of lesser distinction. 

Mary Wigman repeated here the 
phenomenal success she has _ had 
throughout the country. Two programs 
in the Tivoli Theatre drew capacity 
audiences, plus standees, and her as- 
sisting musicians, Hanns Hasting and 
Gretel Curth, won merited recognition 
for their extraordinary accompani- 
ments to the dancer’s unique dance 
compositions. 

Two performances in the same thea- 
tre by Argentina, under Selby Oppen- 
heimer’s management, drew large 
houses despite the fact it was Argen- 
tina’s fourth consecutive season here. 
Luis Galve was her excellent pianist. 





Don Cossack Chorus Appears 


The Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus aroused tremendous enthusi- 
asm, and the work of the singers 
evoked unlimited praise for their direc- 
tor, Serge Jaroff. Hundreds of standees 
attended the second performance. The 
Don Cossacks were also an Oppen- 
heimer attraction, as was José Iturbi, 
who drew another capacity house, and 
Tito Schipa who was assisted by Fred- 
erick Longas as accompanist. The Don 
Cossack Chorus attended the Schipa 
concert in a body, special boxes being 
reserved for the group. 

The Kedroff Quartet appeared in the 
Scottish Rite Auditorium on Feb. 27, 
and in the ballroom of the Hotel St. 
Francis on March 4, both times under 
the management of Marcia J. Steven- 
son. The members were feted by the 
Bohemian Club during their stay and 
had enthusiastic audiences. 

Sigrid Onegin, assisted by Hermann 
Reutter at the piano, revealed her 
magnificent voice and artistry in a 
program of songs, arias and folk-songs 
from various lands. A large audience 
attended. 

The Bem-Shorr-Bem Trio gave its 
third concert under Lulu J. Blumberg’s 
auspices on Feb. 25, in Scottish Rite 
Auditorium. Novelties on the program 
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Wigman Pupils in Berlin Drama | 


j 








Atlantic, Berlin 


A Scene from the Dance Pantomime “The Last Judgment.” Recently Presented in Berlin by Pupils 
of the Mary Wigman School under the Direction of Margarete Wallmann 


ERLIN, March 15.—Margarete 
Wallmann, who is director of the 
Mary Wigman School of Dancing here, 
and who has been for the past two sea- 
sons in charge of the choreography at 
the Salzburg Festival, presented a new 
version of her dance pantomime, “Das 
Jiingste Gericht” (“The Last Judg- 
ment’), at the Volksbiihne on Feb. 21. 
Miss Wallmann has an unusual sense 
of plastic values as well as pronounced 


directorial ability, both of which qual- 
ities were particularly evident in this 
performance. With a group of young 
students of the Wigman School, all of 
whom were still in the formative stage, 
she managed to develop a dance drama 
that was highly effective and beautiful, 
not only in the individual groupings, 
but in originality of treatment and 
dramatic impulse. 
G. DEC. 





Duo for Violin and 
and Richard Strauss’s 


were Kodaly’s 
’Cello, Op. 7, 


Piano Quartet in C Minor. Lajos 
Fenster, viola, assisted. 
The Abas String Quartet, under 


Alice Seckels’s management, had the 
assistance of Allan Bier in the Mozart 
G Minor Piano Quartet at its concert 
on Feb. 23 in the Community Play- 
house. A fine performance was given. 

The Kathleen Parlow Quartet played 
in the same auditorium on March 1. 
Miss Parlow and her associates pre- 
sented a program including Malipiero’s 
“Rispetti e Strambotti” and quartets of 
Haydn and Brahms. 

A series of afternoon recitals in the 
Galerie Beaux Arts, has introduced some 
excellent new recital talent. Kenneth 
Spencer, Negro bass, inaugurated the 
series. Paul McCoole, pianist, followed 
with a demonstration of excellent and 
musicianly piano playing. Others heard 
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were Edith Benjamin Soule, soprano, 
and Carol Weston, violinist, assisted by 
Dora Blaney, pianist, in an all-French 
program of merit; Laura Lodema, 
mezzo-soprano, and Noel Sullivan, bass. 

Jacqueline Salomons, violinist, who 
was touring the Coast as assisting 
artist with Beniamino Gigli, was pre- 
sented in recital at the I. W. Hellman 
home, with Edward Harris as accom- 
panist. She disclosed excellent talent 
and fine technique. 

The local unit of the Western Con- 
cert Artists League presented Sophia 
Samurkova, soprano, and Marcus Gor- 
don, pianist, at the Fairmont Hotel. 

Alberto Terrasi and Laura Rossi 
Terrasi gave a program of operatic 
arias and scenes in Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium on the same evening. 

MARJORY M. FISHER 


CORNISH SCHOOL PLANS 





Seattle Institution to Open Eighteenth 
Summer Session in June 


SEATTLE, March 20.—The Cornish 
School has announced its eighteenth 
summer session, which will be held 
from June 20 to July 30. A number 
of well-known instructors have been 
engaged for this occasion. 

The music department will include 
Berthe Poncy Jacobson, piano; Peter 
Meremblum, violin; Zeneida Sergeiva, 
piano; John Hopper, piano; Martha 
Sackett, piano; Ellen Wood Murphy, 
piano, and Ella Helm Boardman, voice. 

Ellen Van Volkenberg will direct the 
Summer School of the Theatre, Miss 
Volkenberg returns from a busy season 
in London to take her post at the school. 
Lora Deja, a former associate of Mary 
Wigman in Dresden, will conduct 
classes in the modern German dance. 
Walter O. Reese will teach commercial 
art, and Welland Lathrop, color and 
design. 
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YOUTHFUL ORCHESTRA 
HEARD IN MILWAUKEE 





Young People’s Organization Under 
Batons of Rusch and Skornicka 
Presents Program 


MiLwavukKeg, March 20.—This city 
had another chance to appraise the 
work of its Young People’s Orchestra 
at a concert in the Auditorium on Feb. 
29. The feeling was unanimous that 
Milton Rusch, conductor, and Joseph 
Skornicka his assistant, have done fine 
work with this youthful group. The 
program included the overture to Mo- 
zart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” two move- 
ments from Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Sym- 
phony and works by Liadoff, and 
Brahms. Frank Glazer, seventeen- 
year-old pianist played the Moszkowski 
concerto with an authority and careful 
attention to detail which was really re- 
markable. He was recalled again and 
again. 

Guy Maier gave one of his inimita- 
ble illustrated music talks at the Pabst 
theatre. There was not a dull moment 
in the program which included Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in E. Flat. A “musical 
journey” by means of pictures was 
taken to Mozart landmarks. A large 
audience applauded warmly. 

Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist appeared 
with the Chicago Symphony in its re- 
cent concert at the Pabst Theatre. 
This was Mr. Piatigorsky’s first ap- 
pearance in Milwaukee, and he was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm. 

Milwaukee professional musicians 
are in a gleeful mood, another movie 
house having capitulated to the de- 
mand of the public for real music. The 
Alhambra, one of the larger movie 
houses with a capacity of more than 
3,000, has put on a staff of nineteen 


musicians. Three of the big houses 
now have orchestras. So elated was 
Mayor Daniel Hoan at this latest 


thrust at “canned music” that he wrote 
a letter to the management of the Al- 
hambra congratulating it on the move. 


Cc. O. SKINROOD 
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Art of Haydn Retains Universal 
| Appeal in a Day of Dissonance 





(Continued from page 23) 
gets possession of him. It is by 
means of these that great thoughts 
get currency . . and pass for 
true metal, like gold and silver 
which have had a recognized stamp 
put upon them. They beget confi- 
dence in the man who, in order to 
make his thoughts clearly perceived, 
uses them; for people feel that such 
an employment of the language of 
common human life betokens a man 
who knows that life and its con- 
cerns, and who keeps himself in con- 
tact with them. What one 
says in such words looks more true; 
for, of all the words in use, none are 
so clear as those which we call com- 
mon words; and clearness is so emi- 
nently one of the characteristics of 
truth that often it even passes for 
truth itself.” 
(Quoted by Matthew Arnold in his 
Essays in Criticism, First Series.) 
Look once more now at the Austrian 
Hymn, and see how winningly Haydn 
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preaches the same doctrine. How 
charming is the simple scheme of the 
whole: G major, D major, G major! 
How clear are all the intermediate ca- 
dences! And how subtle is the use of 
modulation! For the contrast between 
the D at the end of the fourth measure 
and that at the end of the eighth is 
made up of identity and of difference: 
identity in the tone itself, D, difference 
in its function, first that of a domi- 
nant, then that of a tonic. Such sub- 
tleties are as inaccessible to the mod- 
ernist who mixes all tonalities as a 
good dinner would be to a cook who 
mixed the soup with the ice-cream. 


The Art of Building Melodies 


Finally there is the question of mel- 
ody and melodic construction. Here 
again the method of the originality- 
seeker is negative and evasive: he 
avoids, as far as possible, all coherent 
melody, in favor of short jerks and 
fragments, possibly in the well- 
founded fear that should he lapse into 
melody he would betray the full 
banality of his mind. Haydn, on the 
contrary, like Beethoven as he is re- 
vealed in his sketchbooks, spends end- 
less labor in building a melody into its 
most perfect possible form. The mere 
question, for instance, of the placing 
of the “apex” or highest note of the 
melody is one which, as Mies shows in 
his “Beethoven’s Sketchbooks,” gives a 
real composer endless thought. Ob- 
serve how unerringly Haydn here 
places his apex, the high G, just about 
two-thirds of the way through, the op- 
timum position. 

Such instances might be multiplied 
indefinitely. We must content our- 
selves here with one final example, se- 
lected both for its fascinating, haunt- 
ing beauty and because it illustrates 
the subtlety of Haydn’s sense of 
rhythm, and its complete freedom from 
hocus-pocus, its entire openness to the 
“checking-up” process of general human 
intelligence. 


Subtleties of Accentuation 


Figure III shows the first four phrases 
of the Trio of the Minuet in his Sym- 
phony in B flat, number XII of the 
“Salomon” Symphonies. On merely 
playing it through, especially if we re- 
member that the little “cuckoo call” in 
measures 8-9 and 15-16 is sounding in 
the clear child-like tones of the high 








Figure Ill: From the Trio 
of The Minuet in Haydn's 
Y aceall Symphony, No. 








flute, we shall feel 
an irresistible charm, 
even if we cannot ex- 
plain it. On what 
does it depend? Look 
more closely and you 
will see that, the first 
time, this call is an 
“overlap” from the 
last (weak) measure 
of the second phrase 
to the first (strong) measure of the 
third, while the last time it does not 
overlap phrases, but ends the fourth 
phrase, occupying its third (strong) 
and fourth (weak) measures. 

In this contrast, three things are 
worthy of note. First, it is extremely 
subtle, depending on the different po- 
sition of the same bit of melody in rela- 
tion to strong and weak measures. Sec- 
ondly, it is nevertheless of absolutely 
universal validity, since any intelligent 
person with adequately developed sense 
of rhythm will feel it. Thirdly, it is 
able, precisely because of this com- 
bination of subtlety and universal 
validity, to give unending, indeed 
ever-increasing delight, as no _ ob- 
vious effect, and as no esoteric effect, 
ever is. Haydn’s art, in short, is uni- 
versal in its scope, and permanent in 
its appeal. 


te 
—— 


Haydn’s Legacy to the Present 


If we were to attempt to sum up 
Haydn’s lesson for 1932 in several 
brief hints, we might get something like 
this: 

1. Laugh mere perversity out of 
court.- It is childish. 

2. Let us, as Emerson says, “explore, 
and explore.” The richer the tradition, 
the greater the originality that will 
issue from it. 


3. Fumble, use the trial-and-error 
method, as the scientist does. Then, 
like him, constantly check your 


results, not by the partial and paro- 
chial standards of any clique, but by 
the common sense of the race. 

4. The genius differs from the ordi- 





5 — 





nary man by his keener perception of 
natural laws binding upon both. His 
originality lies not in breaking such 
laws, but in accepting and utilizing 
them, for his own and for universal 
human purposes. To be eccentric is 
not worth the trouble of a true artist. 
The only lasting satisfaction lies in 
centrality. 
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Gorodnitzki Hailed in Buffalo Recital 


BUFFALO, March 20.—Sascha Gorod- 
nitzki, pianist, was presented in the 
final artist’s concert of the Chromatic 
Club, in Twentieth Century Hall, on 
the evening of Feb. 22. The brilliant 
young pianist gave a program very 
taxing in its technical demands, which 
were met with much success. He 
played the Sonata in C Major of Scar- 
latti-Tausig, the Beethoven Sonata in 
C Major, Schumann’s “Carnaval” and 
works by Chopin, Paganini-Liszt, Pro- 
kofieff, Liszt-Busoni, Schumann-Tau- 
sig and Ibert. 

Beautiful tonal quality and a dy- 
namic style of performance were con- 
spicuous features of a program which 
was spectacular in its appeal. The 
audience applauded with great enthu- 
siasm, particularly after the Schumann 
work, and was reluctant to let the ar- 
tist depart after playing many encores. 


Cyrena Van Gordon and Howard Dun- 
bar Smith Wed in New York 


Mme. Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
and Howard Dunbar Smith, of San 
Francisco and New York, president of 
the Consolidated Copper Mines Corpo- 
ration, were married in New York on 
Feb. 27 at the Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, the Rev. Dr. Robert 
W. Searle officiating. Only relatives 
and a few friends were present at the 
ceremony. There were no attendants. 
A reception and supper followed at the 
home of the bride. 

This is Mme. Van Gordon’s second 
marriage. She will continue her oper- 
atic and concert career. 





Igor Stravinsky has recently finished 
a new Suite for violin and orchestra, 
which like his Violin Concerto will be 
introduced by Samuel Dushkin. 
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Concerts and Recitals 
(Continued from page 76) 





Dessoff Choirs at Juilliard 


The Dessoff Choirs, under the baton 
of Randall Thompson, guest conductor, 
appeared in concert at the Juilliard 
School of Music on the evening of 
March 16. 

The program was largely an early 
one, dealing with works not later than 
1634, with the exception of the final 
group, which was Mr. Thompson’s 
“Rosemary” and sung by the Adesdi 
Chorus. The “Choirs” were in excel- 
lent form, and were conspicuous in 
their clarity of tone and attack. Frank 
Widdis was accompanist. Ee 


Hall Johnson Choir Appears 


The Hall Johnson Negro Choir ap- 
peared in a recital in the Town Hall on 
the evening of March 17, singing a 
varied program of “spirituals” before 
a crowded house. Among the more 
familiar works of this genre, the pro- 
gram contained a number of unusual 
and novel items, highly colorful and 
descriptive of Negro life. 

The singing of the chorus, under the 
able baton of Mr. Johnson, was, as 
usual, marked by a rare smoothness 
and beauty of tone quality. A sensitive 
responsiveness to the slightest whim 
of the conductor was particularly evi- 
dent. The audience showed great en- 
thusiasm, and much applause was heard 
throughout the concert. 


Biltmore Concerts Concluded 


The last musicale of the season in the 
Friday morning series at the Hotel 
Biltmore was given on March 18 by 
Claudio Frigerio, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Elizabeth Gut- 
man, soprano, and Dorotha Powers, vio- 
linist, as the soloists. 

Miss Powers played music by Gold- 
mark, Burleigh, Chopin and Sarasate. 
Miss Gutman was heard in songs by 
Moussorgsky, Schumann and Vidal, and 
an American group including an Indian, 
a French Creole, and a Spanish Califor- 
nian song. Mr. Frigerio sang “Largo 
al factotum” from “Barber of Seville” 
and Italian songs by Gianinni, Buzzi- 
Peccia and Sannazzaro. The audience 
applauded all three artists cordially and 
called for encores from all of them. 
Benjamin King, Alderson Mowbray and 
William Hughes were the accompanists. 


Paul Musikonsky’s Recital Debut // 


Paul Musikonsky, the talented nine- 
year-old violinist, who recently ap- 
peared as soloist with the Manhattan 
Symphony, gave his New York debut 
recital in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of March 18. His program was an am- 
bitious one, including the Tartini G 
Minor Sonata, Vivaldi’s Concerto in A 

inor, arranged by Nachez, and shorter 
numbers by Gluck-Kreisler, Lully, Schu- 
mann-Auer and Francoeur-Kreisler, be- 
sides the picturesque “Hullamzo Bala- 
ton” of Hubay. 

The undoubted gifts of the young 
violinist were again in evidence, though 
the wisdom of a recital debut at this 
time may be questioned. He was handi- 
capped by a violin which seemed too 
large for him, but despite this fact, 
gave many evidences of a genuine fit- 
ness for his calling when he has gained 
greater maturity. His tone was often 
of a fine quality, and the degree in 
which he had mastered the formidable 
difficulties of the concerto also prom- 
ised much for his future career. The 
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Knight Studios 


Paul Musikonsky Whose New York Debut 
Violin Recital Was a Recent Carnegie Hall 
Event 


accompanist for the recital was un- 

named on the program. The audience 

received Master Musikonsky cordially. 
M. 


Jeanne Le Vinus, Mezzo-Soprano 


Jeanne Le Vinus, mezzo-soprano, 
gave a recital in the Chalif Hall on the 
evening of March 18, with Virginia 
Cunningham at the piano. 

Miss Le Vinus gave an excellent ac- 
count of herself in Bach, Handel and 
Haydn arias and in songs in English 
and German, also “Stances de Sapho” 
by Gounod. The singer was at her best 
in the classical numbers, which were 
sung with excellent style. The English 
group had also points of high interest. 
The audience, which filled the hall, ap- 
plauded liberally. N. 


Zimbalist Delights Throng 


Efrem Zimbalist’s recital in Carnegie 
Hall, on Saturday afternoon, March 
19, attracted the same enthusiastic 
throng as had the noted violinist’s 
previous appearance this season. 

The program offered considerable 
variety and novelty, though it did not 
contain music of the highest signifi- 
eance. Sinding’s Suite in A Minor 
proved a pleasing revival, its melodic 
qualities being very grateful. The 
Reger Sonata in A Major, for unaccom- 
panied violin, was a superb vehicle for 
demonstrating the artistry of Mr. Zim- 
balist, though the work itself is not es- 
pecially rewarding. 

The Glazounoff Concerto in A Minor, 
which seems to be enjoying considerable 
popularity this season, provided both 
melodic warmth and technical wizardry, 
as interpreted by the recitalist. The 
most colorful item was a “Suite Bi- 
zarre” by Joseph Achron, the eight sec- 
tions being written with considerable 
fancy and an attractive use of modern 
coloristic devices. The remainder of 
the afternoon was devoted to short 
pieces by Kreisler and Mandaville- 
Kaufman, and a jazz-inspired “Amer- 
ican Concerto” by Gusikoff-Machan, 
which roused the audience to much ap- 
plause. Numerous encores were given. 
Theodore Saidenberg was an excellent 
accompanist. M 


Concordia de Melikoff Plays 


Concordia de Melikoff, Russian pian- 
ist, appeared in recital in Steinway Hall 
on the afternoon of March 19. The 
large and responsive audience included 
many friends and countrymen. Miss 
Melikoff gave evidence of fine techni- 
cal equipment and good musicianship. 
Her program included a Bach-Tausig 
toccata and fugue, Beethoven’s “Ap- 
passionata” Sonata, two Chopin num- 
bers and the tenth Rhapsody of Liszt. 

A somewhat surprising item was an 
arrangement for piano of George 
Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue,” which 
was performed with great vigor. Clar- 
ity of detail was occasionally lost in 


the emotional intensity of Miss Meli- 
koff’s interpretations, but on the whole 
the recital was an enjoyable one. C. 
Helvetia Mannerchor 

The Helvetia Mannerchor, under the 
baton of E. E. Bechtel, was heard in its 
annual concert in the Town Hall, under 
the auspices of the Swiss Benevolent 
Society, on March 19% The singers 
gave spirited interpretations of a wide 
range of vocal numbers, showing a good 
attack. The assisting artists were Elsa 
Erica Moegle, harpist, and Doris Blaul 
Hoffman, pianist, who added variety to 
the program with several well-played 
solo numbers. . 





Other Concerts 





PERLA WALCOTT, soprano. Barbizon, 
March 8. Group of Marx songs and 
numbers in English, Italian and French. 
Good interpretative sense and general 
musicianship. Walter Golde accom- 
panied. 

MARGARET REED DOOLEY, mezzo-so- 
prano. Steinway Hall, March 9. Arias 
from “Favorita” and “L’Enfant Pro- 
digue” with antique and modern songs 
in French, German, Italian and English. 
Good voice well produced Promising 
style. Robert Hufstader at the piano. 

JoHN GuURNEY, bass-baritone. The 
Barbizon, March 15. Voice of good 
quality and heavy calibre, somewhat 
lacking in flexibility. Well-made pro- 
gram including unfamiliar works of 
Purcell, also arias by Verdi and Boito, 
and German lieder and English songs. 
Conrad Forsberg, accompanist. 

NICHOLAS FARLEY, tenor. Irish bal- 
lad concert, Hotel Roosevelt, March 15. 
KENNEDY FREEMAN, pianist, assisted in 
groups of modern works, also as ac- 


companist. 
IRMA AIVANO, pianist, Town Hall, 
March 15, in program including 


Beethoven’s “Appassionata” sonata and 
“‘Weinen-Klagen” Variations of Liszt. 
Excellent technical equipment and 
promising interpretative sense. 

WILLeEM DuRIEUX CHAMBER Music 
ENSEMBLE, assisted by HELEN WIND- 
soR, pianist. Wanamaker Auditorium, 
March 18. Program of antique and 
modern works will be given by en- 
semble and soloist. 





“MISSA SOLEMNIS” GIVEN 


Forces Present Beethoven 
Work in Memory of George Eastman 


Rochester 


ROCHESTER, March 20.—Beethoven’s 
“Missa Solemnis” was given by the 
Eastman School Chorus and Orchestra, 
with Herman Genhart conducting, on 
March 18, at the Eastman Theatre. 
There was a large audience and the 
admission was free. The beautiful 
Beethoven music was performed in 
memory of George Eastman, and play- 
ers and singers gave of their best to 
make it a fitting occasion. 

The young people sang with fine in- 


sl 


tonation and balance, and the orchestra 
gave splendid support. The soloists 
were Grace Siebold, Jessica Cole, Ed- 
ward Van Niel and King Kellogg, all 
of whom did admirable work. This 
was the first performance in Rochester 
of the great choral work. M. E. W. 





CARMELA PONSELLE HEARD 





Appears as Amneris in Flushing—To 
Sing in “Gioconda” with Sister 


Carmela Ponselle, mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan, recently appeared 
with much success as Amneris in a 
concert performance of “Aida” in 
Flushing, N. Y. She will be heard in 
the same role at the Metropolitan on 
April 2. 

When the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany goes on tour next month, Miss 
Ponselle will sing Laura in Ponchielli’s 
“Gioconda” with her sister in the title 
role in Cleveland on April 23. She 
will make her debut on the air on a 
General Motors program at the end of 
May. 


Portland, Me., to Hold Music Festival 
in May 


PORTLAND, ME., March 20.—Prepa- 
rations for a City Music Festival to 
be held during National Music Week 
and which will serve as a feature of the 
celebration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the city are now under 
way. Clinton W. Graffam has been 
named to head the general committee, 
and the program will cover a three-day 
period, May 3, 4 and 5. Afternoon 
and evening concerts open to the public 
are on the schedule, and many choruses 
and choirs are to appear. 

The Portland Rossini Club was re- 
cently the recipient of a much valued 
gift from Maria Blanchard of New 
York. Miss Blanchard sent to the club 
on Feb. 29, the hundredth anniversary 
of Rossini’s birth, one of his original 
letters. Purchased in London some 
years ago, the letter has been passed 
on to the local club in recognition of 
Miss Blanchard’s long interest in the 
organization, which is known as the 
oldest music club of women in the coun- 
try. Ae We di 


Hanson Appointed to Select American 
Music for Chicago Exposition 


RocHEsTeR, March 20.—The commit- 
tee on music for the Chicago Exposi- 
tion of 1933 has announced that Dr. 
Howard Hanson, director of the East- 
man School of Music, has been ap- 
pointed to draw up for Dr. Frederick 
Stock, general music director of the 
exposition, a list of works by American 
composers suitable for use on the or- 
chestral programs of the fair. 
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Robert Ellsworth Johnston 


Robert Ellsworth Johnston, for more 
than thirty years one of the most im- 
portant concert managers in the coun- 
try, died on March 14, after a long 
illness. Mr. Johnston had been in poor 
health for about two years, but his 
condition was recently thought to be 
improved. 

Mr. Johnston was born in Brooklyn 
in 1867. He was the son of George 
Keown Johnston and a grandson of 
General Robert E. J. Johnston, who 
fought in the Black Hawk War. He 
was educated in the Brooklyn public 
schools and on graduating was em- 
ployed for a time as a traveling sales- 
man. While still a young man, he lost 
a leg in a railway accident. On one 
of his business trips he had met the 
violinist, Ovide Musin, and on recover- 
ing from his accident he became 
Musin’s manager. 

Having embarked on the field of 
musical management, he shortly be- 
came manager of the bandmaster, John 
S. Duss, and went on tour with him. 
His first managerial offices were estab- 
lished in the old St. James Building in 
Broadway in 1897. 

Mr. Johnston was one of the first 
managers to bring foreign artists to 
this country. Ysaye made his first 
American tour under the management 
of Mr. Johnston, who also brought the 
Dresden Philharmonic to this country. 
Albert Spalding, the American violin- 
ist, made his debut under Mr. John- 
ston’s aegis. 

Among the noted artists who ap- 
peared under his direction were Caruso, 
Rosa Ponselle, Jeanne Gordon, Benia- 
mino Gigli, Leopold Godowsky, Lillian 
Nordica, Mary Garden, Anna Case, 
Rosa Raisa, Mischa Elman, Maud Allan 
and Isadora Duncan. 

Mr. Johnston was twice married. His 
first wife died in 1927, and he later 
married Lulu Breid. Two sisters, Mrs. 
De Boise Bresnan and Mrs. Emma Van 
Vorhis, survive him. 





Mrs. John M. Davis 


HANNIBAL, Mo., March 20.—Tully 
Murphy Davis, soprano and teacher, 
died at her home here on March 4, after 
an illness of only two days. 

Mrs. Davis, who was the widow of 
the Rev. John M. Davis, was born in 
Dallas, Tex., Dec. 7, 1860. She came to 
Hannibal many years ago, when her 
husband became rector of Trinity Epis- 
copal Church. Mrs. Davis studied sing- 
ing in New York, where she was so- 
loist in several important churches, and 
she likewise toured with Eduard Rem- 
enyi. More recently she had sung over 
the radio with her daughter, Eleanor, 
as the Davis Duo. She was known 
professionally as Tully Davis. 
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Chauncey Olcott 


MONTE CARLO, March 18.—Chauncey 
Olcott, actor and tenor, whose singing 
of Irish ballads was popular with Amer- 
ican audiences for many years, died 
here today following a long illness. Mr. 
Olcott had suffered a sudden collapse 
during a run of “The Rivals,” in which 
he was playing Sir Lucius O’Trigger, in 
Ann Arbor in 1925, and never fully re- 
covered. 

Chauncey Olcott was born in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., July 21, 1860. Mr. Olcott 
made his first public appearance in 1880 
at the Academy of Music in that city 
as a ballad singer. His first dramatic 
role was in a play called “Pepita, the 
Girl with the Glass Eyes” at the Union 
Square Theatre, New York. He later 
played with Denman Thompson in “The 
Old Homestead” and had his first mu- 
sical stage experience in Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas, singing Nanki-Poo in 


“Mikado” and Ralph Rackstraw in 
“Pinafore.” 
Following several years of vocal 


study in London under Randegger, he 
sang his first Irish role im “Miss Deci- 
ma” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 
His entire subsequent career, save for 
occasional appearances in revivals, was 
in the sentimental Irish romances with 
which his name is associated. Among 
the most popular of these were “Ma- 
cushla,” “Paddy Whack,” “The Isle o’ 
Dreams,” “Terence” and “Edmund 
Burke.” During the war he played the 
part of an Irish soldier in the Red 
Cross production, “Out There.” These 
were all plays with music, and many 
well-known Irish songs had their in- 
ception in them. Among these were 
“Mother Machree,” “My Wild Irish 
Rose,” of which Olcott wrote both 
words and music, and “A Little Bit of 
Heaven.” 

Mr. Olcott was always a great ad- 
mirer of John McCormack. An evi- 
dence of the good feeling existing be- 
tween the two men was the fact that 
McCormack, who was appearing in Ann 
Arbor, on the evening following Olcott’s 
seizure, said to his audience that he 
had missed a word in singing “Mother 
Machree” because “the man who made 
the song possible was lying ill in a 
hospital. I have just received word of 
it and I know the audience will breathe 
a prayer for his recovery.” 

During the past few years, Mr. Ol- 
cott has divided his time between Eu- 
rope and his home in Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. His wife, who was Margaret 
O’Donovan, and their adopted daughter 
were with him at his death. The body 
is being brought to New York for 
burial. 





William Henry Gardner 


Boston, March 20.—William Henry 
Gardner, well known as a writer of 
many lyrics for songs, died suddenly on 
March 12, while on a visit in Newton. 

Mr. Gardner was born in Boston, Oct. 
28, 1865. Although he was the head 
of a firm of cotton manufacturers, as 
an avocation he wrote song lyrics for 
many composers. His best known 
classical song was “Thy Beaming 
Eyes,” for which Edward MacDowell 
wrote the music. He was one of the 
three lyric authors listed in Edmund 
Clarence Stedman’s “Anthology of 
American Verse.” 

Among other organizations, Mr. 
Gardner was a member of the Society 
for the Furtherance of Opera in En- 
glish, and of the Authors’ Club of 
London. 





William D. Benisch 


William D. Benisch, cornet soloist of 
the Police Department Band, died on 
March 16, at the Medical Arts Build- 
ing, where he had been ill for several 
weeks. 

Mr. Benisch was born in Brooklyn in 
1881. When a young man he became a 
member of the United States Marine 
Band, and was subsequently a member 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. He 
joined the New York police force in 
1907. Besides playing in the band, Mr. 
Benisch composed a number of marches 
for it and also acted as instructor. 


MUSIC LOSES PATRON 
IN EASTMAN’S DEATH 


Rochester O wes Noted 
School and Orchestra to 
His Generosity 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 20.—George 
Eastman, founder and chairman of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, who was in- 
ternationally known as a philanthropist 
in many fields, shot and killed himself 
in his home here on March 14. Mr. 
Eastman, who had been in poor health 





The Late George Eastman, Whose Munificent 

Benefactions to Music Included the Foundation 

of the Eastman School and the Rochester 
Philharmonic 


for a year, left a brief note which read: 
“To my friends: My work is done. Why 
wait? G. E.” 

Born in Waterville, N. Y., July 12, 
1854, Mr. Eastman attended school in 
Rochester until the age of fourteen 
when it was necessary for him to go to 
work. He filled various positions, and 
in his spare time experimented with 
photography. This art was then in the 
“wet plate” stage and the parapher- 
nalia for its practice was very un- 
wieldy. Being convinced that a dry 
plate could be made, Eastman finally, 
in 1878, discovered a process for its 
manufacture. . His adaptation of the 
transparent gelatine film later made 
possible the kodak, which revolutionized 
amateur photography. About the year 
1890, the new style of camera was put 
on the market and became enormously 
popular in succeeding years. The East- 
man Kodak Company was later incor- 
porated with a capital of $35,000,000. 


Gave Noted Music School 


In 1919, he announced the gift of 
$3,500,000 for the establishment of the 
Eastman School of Music, to be admin- 


istered by the University of Rochester. 
The following year he made an addi- 
tional gift of $1,000,000. The very 
best teachers available were engaged 
for the faculty, and the school has had 
an increasing prestige from year to 
year, under the direction of Dr. How- 
ard Hanson, until it is now one of the 
most prominent in the country. Among 
its notable activities has been the spon- 
soring of concerts of American works, 
led by Dr. Hanson with the local or- 
chestra. 

Among other important activities at 
the Eastman School was an opera com- 
pany composed entirely of students. 
After several seasons in Rochester, the 
company went on tour as the American 
Opera Company and was heard through- 
out a wide territory. 


Founded Symphony Orchestra 


The Eastman Theatre was built pri- 
marily as a motion picture theatre, but, 
at the beginning, a sixty-piece orches- 
tra was installed. In 1923, the orches- 
tra was increased to ninety-three mem- 
bers and is now known as the Roch- 
ester Philharmonic Orchestra. Promi- 
nent conductors from Europe were in- 
vited to lead the orchestra, Albert 
Coates, and later Eugene Goossens, be- 
ing brought over especially from Eng- 
land to conduct the ensemble. Mr. 
Goossens succeeded Mr. Coates as con- 
ductor in 1925 and held the post until 
his resignation in 1931 to become con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony. 
Since that time the orchestra has been 
led by guest conductors. 

Besides sponsoring the Rochester 
Philharmonic, Mr. Eastman had fre- 
quent concerts in his home for his 
friends, and at least two evenings a 
week he had chamber music concerts 
by the Kilbourn Quartet, which he or- 
ganized and which was named for his 
mother. On Sunday evenings he usually 
had as many as 300 guests for a mu- 
sical program. 

Mr. Eastman’s philanthropies in va- 
rious fields throughout the world are 
said to have reached a total of more 
than $100,000,000. He was unmarried 
and his nearest surviving relative is a 
niece. 


Impressive Funeral Ceremonies 


Impressive funeral ceremonies were 
conducted for Mr. Eastman in St. Paul’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Roch- 
ester on March 17, the services being 
read by the Rev. Dr. George E. Norton, 
Dr. Murray Bartlett, president of Ho- 
bart College, Dr. Rush Rhees, president 
of the University of Rochester, and the 
Right Rev. David Lincoln Ferris, Bishop 
of the Diocese of Rochester. Harold 
Gleason, organist in the Eastman home, 
and the Kilbourn String Quartet played. 
Further ceremonies took place in Mount 
Hope Cemetery Chapel, and the ashes 
after cremation were taken to Mr. 
Eastman’s birthplace, Waterville, N. 
Y., for burial. 

A striking mark of the esteem in 
which the dead inventor was held was 
shown in the fact that in Hollywood, 
a minute of silence was maintained at 
the time of the funeral. 





Ludwig Manoly 


Ludwig Manoly, who played the 
double bass in the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra for fifty years and 
who, a few years ago, in honor of his 
long experience and faithful service, 
was made a member of its board of 
directors, died in the Lenox Hill Hos- 
pital of pneumonia on March 16. 

Mr. Manoly was born in Teresia- 
Opel, Hungary, on Feb. 18, 1855. He 
sang in a church choir as a boy and 
later won a scholarship in the double 
bass. He also studied other branches 
of music, one of his teachers being An- 
ton Bruckner. 

Coming to this country in 1876, he 
first taught German, but soon joined 


the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. Later 
he became a member of the Mendels- 
sohn Quintet Club in Boston, but the 
following year joined the Philharmonic, 
of which he continued a member until! 
his retirement in 1927. He was one of 
those instrumental in having estab- 
lished the orchestra’s pension fund. He 
had played under Stransky, Walter 
Damrosch, Mahler, Safonoff, Emil Paur 
and Seidl. 

Mr. Manoly taught at the Institute of 
Musical Art and was a member of the 
New York Chamber Music Society. He 
had also recently completed both the 
book and music of an opera. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, and by four sons of 
a former marriage. 
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Alberto Jonas, Who Will Conduct a Summer 
Master Class in New York 


Alberto Jonas, pianist and teacher, 
will remain in New York during the 
summer months to conduct a master 
class. 

During the coming summer, Mr. 
Jonas will also teach in Philadelphia on 
Wednesdays, as he has done for the 
last fourteen years. 





Boston Schools 











Boston, March 20.—The open house 
concert of the Longy School of Music 
in Cambridge was given on Feb. 16 by 
Mrs. F. J. Bradlee, Sr., pianist, and 
Mrs. F. J. Bradlee, Jr., soprano, of Bos- 
ton. Mrs. Bradlee, Sr., played a num- 
ber of works, drawn chiefly from mod- 
ern composers. Mrs. Bradlee, Jr., pre- 
sented songs of Mozart and Schumann 
and works from the modern Russian 
and French schools. Both performers 
displayed mature technique and musi- 
cianship, and were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

Among the performers at the open 
house concert on Feb. 23 were Eleanor 
Lutz Diemer, ’cellist, accompanied by 
Dorothy Curtis. Mrs. Diemer played 
works by Bach, Lully, Samartini, 
Schubert, Bantock, Granados-Cassado, 
Cyril Scott and Herbert Hughes. 

A Scherzo in C Minor, a new work by 
Homer Humphrey, winner of the Pade- 
rewski prize in 1928, instructor in or- 
gan at the New England Conservatory 
of Music, had its first presentation at a 
concert by_ members of Iota Chapter, 
Pi Kappa Lambda, in Jordan Hall on 
Feb. 29. Mr. Humphrey prefaced his 
performance of his own piece by a pres- 
entation of the Adagio from the “Suite 
Latine” of Widor. 

Susan Williams, pianist, of the Con- 
servatory faculty, opened the concert 
with numbers from Padre Antonio So- 
ler, Rafael Angles, Mateo Ferrer and 
Liszt. Other performers were Pierino 
Di Blasio, Mae Taylor, George Brown, 
Lucille Monaghan and Thomas Lander. 

Weds k> 





John Diggs in Debut Recital 


John Diggs, Negro tenor, was pre- 
sented by his teacher, Arline Smith of 
New York and Philadelphia, in a debut 
recital in the Ethical Culture Audito- 
rium of Philadelphia, on Feb. 29. He 
has a voice of satisfying quality and 
succeeded in winning his audience with 
his pleasing personality and interpre- 
tive ability. William King accompanied. 





Becker and Goldstein Heard in Recital 


Gustave L. Becker, pianist, and Je- 
rome Goldstein, violinist, played a re- 
cital of solos and sonatas in Hubbell 
Hall on March 22, for the benefit of the 
Kentucky Miners’ Relief Fund. Muscia 
Rasumova, mezzo-soprano, assisted. 
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Adelaide Gescheidt Artists Busy 


Several of Adelaide Gescheidt’s ar- 
tists sang in presentations of Dubois s 
“Seven Last Words of Christ” during 
the Lenten season. Ear! Weatherford, 
tenor, and Frederic Baer, baritone, at 
the Ridgeview Church at White Plains, 
N. Y., on March 13; Helen Harbourt, 
soprano; Earl Weatherford, tenor, and 
Foster Miller, bass-baritone, at the 
First Methodist Church at Asbury 
Park, N. J., on Good Friday; Romley 
Fell, baritone, in the Community Cho- 
rus of Maplewood, N. J., and also over 
Station WOR on March 18; Walter 
Schiller, bass, at the Clinton Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in Newark, N. J., 
and George Sharp, bass, at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Rutherford, 
N. J. 

Several sang Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 
on Good Friday and Palm Sunday. 
Romley Fell sang at the Brick Presby- 
terian Church on Good Friday, and at 
the Munn Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
East Orange, N. J., and also at Moun- 
tain Lakes, N. J., the same week. On 
Palm Sunday, Mr. Fell sang in “St. 
Matthews Passion” at Montclair, N. J., 
and on April 6 he is engaged to sing 
in “Creation” for the Newark Music 
Foundation. 

Earl Weatherford and Foster Miller 
sang the “Crucifixion” at St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church, New York, on Palm 
Sunday evening and again at Bethel 
Presbyterian hurch, East Orange, 
N. J., on Good Friday. Harry Adams, 
tenor, sang at Christ’s Church, Hack- 
ensack, N. J., on Good Friday. 

Mary Aitken, soprano, was soloist in 
a program of colonial music at one of 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson’s Lenten Noon- 
day Services, on Feb. 19, at the Brick 
Presbyterian Church. Miss Aitken 
recently gave a recital at the Barbizon 
Club. 

Philip Whitfield, bass-baritone, was 
soloist in a Liszt program at one of 
Dr. Dickinson’s services on March 11, 
and also at a Tuesday Evening Musical 
at Union Theological Seminary. Mr. 
Whitfield gave a recital at the Hotel 
St. George in Brooklyn recently. 

Mrs. Nelle Wing, soprano, has been 
heard on the Women’s Club Hour over 
Station WOR, and weekly on the Rain- 
bow Trail program over the same sta- 
tion each Tuesday at 4:15 p. m. 





La Forge-Berimen Activities 


Continuing the series of La Forge- 
Berimen Musicales, Frank La Forge 
and two of his artist pupils were heard 
over station WABC on March 3. Hazel 
Arth, contralto, was heard first in the 
aria from “Nadeschda” by Goring- 
Thomas, which she sang with tonal pur- 
ity. Later in the program she con- 
tributed songs in English and an aria 
from “La Gioconda.” Helen Churchill 
Dalby, soprano, sang two groups in 
Italian and German and revealed an 
agile voice of enjoyable quality. Mr. 
La Forge’s accompaniments were a 
valuable addition to the program. 

Ernesto Berimen and Mary Frances 
Wood, pianists, will be heard in two- 
piano numbers over Station WABC at 
3 p.m. on April 7. 

Marie Powers, contralto, pupil of 
Mr. La Forge, will make her New York 
recital debut in the Town Hall on 
Monday evening, March 28. Mr. La 
Forge will be at the piano. 

Mr. La Forge accompanied Mme. 
Margaret Matzenauer in the Beethoven 
Association concert on March 14. 





Schofield Pupils Give Concert 


Pupils of Edgar Schofield were heard 
in a concert in the Schofield studios 
early this month. Those taking part 
were Elliott Newbrook, Ruth Lake, 
Edgar Frey, Dorothea Garrett, Arthur 
Bailey, Emelie Grégoire, Paul Haskell, 
Juliet Hughes, Ransom Steele, Vir- 
ginia Marvin, Adele Breaux and John 


Deacon. Mr. Deacon was also heard 
in a song program in the Barbizon on 
the evening of March 6. 





Artist Pupil of Alessandro Alberini 
Heard 


An artist pupil of Alessandro Al- 
berini, Nicholas Vasilieff, soloist and 
director of the Russian Cathedral 
Choir, was heard recently in Engle- 
wood, N. J., at a concert under the 
joint sponsorship of the St. Cecelia 
Choral Society and the Woman’s Club 
Chorus. He has been reengaged for 
another appearance this season. 

Another reengagement for Mr. Vasi- 
lieff was with the Ridgewood, N. J., 
Choral Society, after he had been 
obliged to give seventeen encores in 
his concert of Feb. 19. Mr. Vasilieff 
was soloist with the prize-winning 
Welsh Choir of Scranton on March 1, 
where he has also been reengaged for 
another appearance. The singer was 
heard in the NBC “Through the Opera 
Glass” program on March 4, Cesare 
Sodero conducting. 





Ethel Glenn Hier Pupils in Recital 


Piano pupils of Ethel Glenn Hier 
were heard in a recital in a Steinway 
Hall studio on March 5, with Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach as guest composer, playing 
her own works. Mrs. Hier played second 
piano parts. Those who participated, 
in solo and ensemble numbers, were: 
Mary and Barbara Reynard, Elizabeth 
Royce, Dorothy Durant, Barbara 
Halenbeck, David Ward, Eleanor Chaf- 
fee, Jane Storms, Mary Dee Wickendon, 
Barbara Mann, Nancy Gordon, Eliza- 
beth Low, Louise McDowell, Eunice 
Dickson, Ruth Eleanor Ward, Edith 
DuBois, William Chambers, Ina Pihl- 
man, Gertrude Sprague, Grace Livings- 
ton and Alice Collins. 

Mrs. Hier’s young students have been 
invited to present a playlet, “Boyhood 
and Youth of Edward MacDowell” at 
the New Jersey Federation of Music 
Clubs convention in Atlantic City on 


April 23. Mrs. MacDowell will be the 
guest artist for the May recital 
planned. 


Pupils of Irma Swift Studios Heard 


i 

Two pupils of the Irma Swift Stu- 
dios have fulfilled recent engagements. 
Roma Jacobs, soprano, sang in a recital 
at the Concordia Club of Brooklyn for 
the benefit of*the Israel Zion Hospital 
recently “Les Filles des Cadiz” of De- 
libes and “Clavelitos” by Valverde, 
winning great favor. Miss Jacob sang 
in “The Mikado” at the St. George Ho- 
tel under the auspices of the Junior 
Hadassah Society on March 13. 

Lilyan Groveman, contralto, appeared 
in the “Din and Daub” program under 
the direction of David Kotkin in Roer- 
ich Hall on the evening of March 13. 
The Wolk Mandolin Quartet, Mischa 
Kotkin, baritone, Helen Fogel, pianist, 
and Minna Hafter, accompanist, as- 
sisted. 

Rosa Vinci, artist pupil of Miss 
Swift, sang a pretentious program of 
songs on the evening of Feb. 28 at her 
teacher’s studio. She possesses a so- 
prano voice of considerable dramatic 
warmth, and negotiated the demands of 
her program with egreeable ease and 
artistry. 


Arthur Baecht Pupils in Recital 


A violin recital by the pupils of Ar- 
thur Baecht was held in the auditorium 
of the Washington Irving High School 
on the afternoon of March 6. Those ap- 
pearing ‘on the program were Walter 
Kahrs, Alex. McArthur, Hilda Lord, 
Michale Koxscuk, Noel Merchant, Nor- 
man Ward, Paul Israel and, an en- 
semble group composed of Mrs. Cham- 
berlain, Misses Chapoff and Lord and 
Messrs. Birchi, Burke, Israel, Johnson, 
R. Johnson, Kahrs, Koscuk, Lebowitz, 
Marchant, McArthur, Ward and Yocum. 
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Dr. Hans Weisse, Who is Giving a Second Lec- 
ture Series at the Mannes School 


Dr. Hans Weisse, distinguished Vien- 
nese musician, now on the faculty of 
the David Mannes Music School as 
teacher of composition, began a second 
series of five lectures at the school on 
March 1. This series, on “The Spirit of 
Performance,” is primarily for stu- 
dents, and will end on April 5. While 
on a recent lecture tour, Doctor Weisse 
spoke twice at the University of Chi- 
cago and at the Conservatory of Music 
at Oberlin. 

_ Walter Damrosch gave his only New 
York recital on March 16, at the school, 
as the last of three benefit concerts, of 
which the first was given by David and 
Clara Mannes and the second by Frank 
Sheridan. Mr. Damrosch presided at 
the piano for a dramatic recital of the 
third act of “Gétterdimmerung.” 


Diller-Quaile School Gives Annual 
Spring Recital 


The Diller-Quaile School of Music 
held its annual Spring Recital in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of March 
12. The various departments pre- 
sented their pupils, including extreme- 
ly youthful musicians. Meritorious 
demonstrations were given by pupils 
from the first grade to the ninth. Miss 
Diller spoke from the stage between 
the groups. 








Chicago Studios 








CHICAGO, March 20.—Dudley Buck 
presented four of his professional artist 
pupils in “An Hour of Music” before a 
large and socially distinguished audi- 
ence at the Cordon Club on Feb. 18. 
Marie Morrisey, contralto, sang Torel- 
li’s “Tu lo sai,” a “Dutch Folk Song” 
and Marx’s “Barcarolle.” William 
Miller, tenor, sang songs by Vaughan 
Williams and Maude Balfe; Margaret 
Lester, soprano, was heard in works 
of Castelnuovo-Tedesco, William Lester 
and Manning; and Leslie Arnold, bari- 
tone, sang songs of Ferrata and Mal- 
ashkin. The four artists joined in 
Cadman’s “The Morning of the Year” 
as a concluding number. Frances Grund 
was the accompanist. 

Maurine Tarzybok, contralto, artist 
pupil of Mary Peck Thomson, sang for 
the Allied Arts Association at the 
Women’s Club on Feb. 27. M. M. 


The Chicago Conservatory presented 
Grace McCaffrey, soprano, and Esther 
Spencer, contralto. in recital on Feb. 27. 
Both are pupils of Lucy Atkinson. The 
singers were assisted by Miriam Schu- 
nek, pianist, pupil of Marie Moritz. 

(Other Studio Notes on page 84) 
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Enesco and Douglas Moore Conduct 


Their Works with Cleveland Forces 





Roumanian Violinist Heard 
as Soloist with Orchestra 
Under Sokoloff and in 
Chamber Music Program 


CLEVELAND, March 20.—Three con- 
ductors appeared with the Cleveland 
Orchestra in its first concert following 
a ten-day eastern tour, at Severance 
Hall, on the afternoon of Feb. 24, in 
the fifth University Concert of the 
season. Nikolai Sokoloff led the or- 
chestra in Strauss’s tone poem “Don 
Juan.” He had invited Georges En- 
esco, visiting artist in the symphony 
concerts, to conduct his own Rov- 
manian Rhapsody No. 1. Douglas 
Moore, composer, appearing as guest, 
led his “Symphony of Autumn,” heard 
under Howard Hanson in Rochester 
last year. 

Mr. Moore, from 1921 to 1925 curator 
of music at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, is now professor of music at 
Yale University. His “Symphony of 
Autumn,” a short three-movement 
work, follows classic outlines, in that 
it is tonal, the first movement is in 
sonata form, the second a three-part 
song-form, and the last a rondo. In 
deserting the modern and whimsical 
manner of his earlier works for the 
lyrical and the classic, the composer 
appears to have lost something of his 
individuality. 

Mr. Moore lectured twice at the Art 
Museum while he was a Cleveland 
visitor, on the afternoon of Feb. 27 
for children, and the next afternoon on 
“The Language of Music.” 


Enesco Leads His Symphony 
Mr. Sokoloff opened the program for 


the sixteenth pair of concerts in the 
symphony series, in Severance Hall on 
Feb. 25 and 27, with the Overture to 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro.” 
Georges Enesco, the distinguished 
guest artist of the week, played Mo- 
zart’s D Major Violin Concerto and 
Ravel’s “Tzigane,” and conducted his 
E Flat Major Symphony, a musicianly 
work, in the second half. Mr. Soko- 
loff conducted Sibelius’s “Swan of 
Tuonela,” with Philip Kirchner play- 
ing the English horn. 

Mr. Enesco also appeared as guest 
artist at the sixth chamber music con- 
cert of the season at Severance Hall, 
with the Cleveland String Quartet and 
Arthur Loesser, pianist, playing Chaus- 
son’s D Major Concerto. The mem- 
bers of the quartet, Josef Fuchs, Ru- 
dolph Ringwall, Carlton Cooley and 
Victor de Gomez, played Haydn’s G 
Major Quartet, Op. 77, No. 1. Mr. 
Enesco and Mr. Loesser presented 
Schumann’s Sonata in D Minor. The 
Chausson performance was really elec- 
trifying, and the violinist, the pianist 
and the quartet shared in the storm of 
applause from the crowded concert 
room. 


Music of Legend Presented 


Victor de Gomez, first ’cellist of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, devoted his an- 
nual appearance as soloist to Strauss’s 
“Don Quixote,” in the program for the 
seventeenth pair of concerts at Sever- 
ance Hall, March 3 and 5, Sokoloff con- 
ducting. This was the first perform- 
ance of the Strauss work in these con- 
certs, and for that reason, and because 
of Mr. Sokoloff’s insight into works of 
this genre, created a stir of anticipa- 
tion. Mr. de Gomez has never had a 
better opportunity to display his elo- 








Origin of Supervisors Conference 
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smashed to smithereens by adverse re- 
ception! 

This sort of threshing out of vital 
points of teaching procedure could 
never obtain at the Summer meeting 
of the N.E.A. Therefore, the chair- 
man conceived the plan of forming a 
separate organization for music alone 
as a major purpose. She conferred 
with a few during a recess, then, re- 
suming, called C. A. Fullerton to the 
chair and presented the whole matter 
to the group. 

Mr. Giddings moved that the organ- 
ization be formed, and the discussion 
was on. Many felt it to be deleterious 
to the N.E.A. and feared rivalry, war- 
fare. Some thought that there was not 
a need for such lively discussion, but 
the majority immediately expressed a 
desire to repeat the delightful experi- 
ence of being the only interest, of being 
entirely untrammelled in special pro- 
grams, and not merely one small part 
of a great whole. 


A Compromise on Territory 


Finally a compromise was effected— 
that when the N.E.A. came into cen- 
tral territory, the new organization 
would not hold a separate meeting, but 
would return to the parent fold for that 
That contingency arose the very 


year. 


first year. The N.E.A. at its meeting 
in Los Angeles in July of 1907, decided 
to come to Cleveland for 1908. The 
music section had elected the writer 
president, and a very large and splen- 
did meeting was held in the Old Stone 
Church. Probably it was fortunate for 
the new organization that the presi- 
dent was not only sympathetic but tre- 
mendously interested in the new move- 
ment, and earnestly believed that there 
should be no conflict between the two 
bedies—each functioning in its own 
very different field. 

This spirit prevailed. While the 1908 
meeting in Cleveland was to all pur- 
poses a joint meeting, the infant or- 
ganization, encouraged and strength- 
ened, held its first regular meeting in 
Indianapolis in 1909 with Mr. Hayden 
as president. The writer had been ap- 
pointed chairman of the constitution 
committee, and this was adopted in Cin- 
cinnati in 1910. The attendance grew 
apace, from 75 to 500, then to 1242 in 
1920, and now, after twenty-five years 
of growth, development, power, to 
10,000. : 

The beginning of the Conference was 
interesting, but the crown of accom- 
plishment must be given to the faith- 
ful workers who with great vision have 
guided its destinies through the past 
ten years to its present place in the 
sun. 





quent art. There was very warm ap- 
preciation, in which Carlton Cooley 
was included, for his excellent humor 
in expressing in the viola part the 
character of Sancho Panza. 

Mr. Sokoloff devoted this program to 
the music of legend and fantasy, open- 
ing with the ballet suite from Grétry’s 
“Cephale and.Procris,” orchestrated by 
Mottl, and continuing with the intro- 
duction and entr’acte from Moussorg- 
sky’s “Khovantchina,” the waltz from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Sleeping Beauty,” and 
the introduction and march from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Golden Cockerel.” 

Besides the eight concerts played at 
Severance Hall the week of March 14 
by the Cleveland Orchestra, the final 
concert in the chamber music series 
was presented March 15 by the Cleve- 
land String Quartet, assisted by Philip 
Kirchner, oboe; Wendell Hoss, horn, 
and William Namen, second horn, open- 
ing with Mozart’s Divertimento, No. 
11, in D Major. The quartet pre- 
sented Schubert’s A Minor Quartet, 
Op. 29, and Beethoven’s C Minor, Op. 
18, No. 4. 

Seven children’s concerts, conducted 
by Rudolph Ringwall, concluded the 





series for this season, given by the 


orchestra in cooperation with the 
music department of the Board of Edu- 
cation. The eighth concert of the 
week was the sixth and last in the 
University Series, this one played 
Thursday afternoon, March 17, con- 
ducted by Sokoloff, who included in the 
program Brahms’s Symphony No. 2, 
Sibelius’s “Swan of Tuonela,” and the 
Berceuse and Finale from Stravinsky’s 
“Fire Bird.” These University con- 
certs were played for the benefit of the 
students and faculties of the colleges 
of northern Ohio, and it is safe to say 
that no symphony concert of such 
choice material and superb playing has 
ever before been presented under such 
ideal conditions as Severance Hall af- 
fords, purely for the advancement of 
music education. 

Mr. Ringwall conducted the third 
popular symphony concert of this sea- 
son at Severance Hall, Thursday eve- 
ning, March 10. He played Tchaikov- 
sky’s Symphony No. 4, Goldmark’s 
Overture, “Sakuntala,” Prelude to “The 
Deluge” by Saint-Saéns, Sibelius’s “En 
Saga” and Chabrier’s “Espafia.” 

MARGARET ALDERSON 








In School and Studio 
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Pupils of Mme. Samaroff and Arthur 
Reginald Give Bach Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, March 20.—An inter- 
esting recital was given before a large 
audience at the Philadelphia Conser- 
vatory of Music recently by piano pu- 
pils of Mme. Olga Samaroff and Arthur 
Reginald. The entire second book of the 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord” of Bach 
was presented; half of the preludes and 
fugues being played from four until 
six in the afternoon. Then after an in- 
terval for supper, the program con- 
tinued with the remainder. 

In an introductory talk, Mme. Sama- 
roff pointed out that the work was 
given in its entirety so that the listener 
might perceive the development and se- 
quence as a whole. During the program 
interesting and informative papers 
were read by Mary Louise Evans on 
“Ornamentation” and by Kathryn 
Grube on “The Fugue.” 

The playing throughout was charac- 
terized by splendid authority, musical 
taste and oe Those who par- 
ticipated were: Kathryn Abel, Allison 
R. Drake, Maria Ezerman Drake, Mary 
Louise Evans, Mary Isaac, Naomi Kop- 
lin, Florine Thanhauser Lewin, Kath- 
erine Lippincott, Sylvia Noble, Ella 
Rasmusen, Eleanor rke, Julia Shan- 
aman, Geraldine Stout, Rose Subel, 
Edith Ulmer and Hugh White. 





Gotham Academy for Vocal and Or- 
chestral Art Announces Faculty 


The Gotham Academy for Vocal and 
Orchestral Art, a new school with a 
faculty of twenty well-known musicians, 
will soon be opened in New York at 
129 West 95th Street. Edna White, 
noted trumpet virtuoso, is the director 
of the conservatory. The school will 
be opened on April 15 for preliminary 
enrollment and scholarship applications 
for a contest to be held on June 1. 
The official opening will take place in 
October. 

The teachers on the faculty include 
James Moorehouse and Leila Chevalier, 
piano; Edmund Jahn, voice; Joseph 
Gingold and Harry Kononovitch, violin; 
Nathan Novick, viola; Gaston Dubois, 
*cello; Emmanuel Mallach, bass; Samuel 
Levitsky, flute; Aaron Gorodner, 
clarinet; Arderino Rabbu, oboe and 
English horn; Isidore Spiller, bassoon; 
Jacob Kessler, French horn; Benjamin 
Vanasek and Leonard Konewsky, 
trumpet; Simone Mantia and Elizabeth 
Barry, trombone; Luca del Negro, tuba; 


William Kalinowsky, percussion; Willis 
Alling, harmony and theory; Marie 
Hale, stage deportment; Edna White, 
music history and solfeggio; and Mar- 
ion Kent Carter, publicity and booking 
department. 





Chicago Musical College Artists Heard 
in Many Activities 

Eleanor Harris Burgess, head of the 
Dalcroze Eurythmics department at the 
Chicago Musical College, gave an un- 
usually interesting demonstration lec- 
ture before the forty-two preparatory 
piano teachers on March 5. Mrs. Bur- 
gess also gave a demonstration with a 
class of fifty pupils ranging from three 
years of age and up before the Arche 
Club on Feb. 26. 

Bessie Kuchek, pupil of Albert Gold- 
berg, was heard in a program at the 
Musical Guild on Feb. 20. Piano pupils 
of Dorothy Desmond and Lawrence Best 
were heard in recital on March 5, as- 
sisted by artist pupils of Hilda Eisen- 
berg, soprano; Marjorie Dorn, pianist, 
and Wilma Scheer, violinist. Lillian 
Powers presented her artist pupils in 
recital on March 7, assisted by Virgil 
Orcutt and Marion White, pupils of 
Vernon Williams. 

Frankie Masters, well-known Publix 
theatre conductor and Master of Cere- 
monies, and artist pupil of G. Magnus 
Schutz, is in charge of the excellent 
presentation of the “Birthday Party” 
at the Tivoli Theatre. 

O. Stuart Barker, of the vocal fac- 
ulty, will lead the choir of Buena Me- 
morial Church in a presentation of “Our 
Lord Victorious,” a cantata by Shelley, 
on the evening of March 27. John 
Thomas, director of the Central 
Y.M.C.A. Male Chorus, gave a concert 
on Feb. 28 at the First Methodist 
Church in DesPlaines, Ill. Burford 
Huffman was soloist. 

The soloist at the March concert of 
the Civic Orchestra of Chicago, of 
which Frederick Stock is musical di- 
rector and Eric DeLamarter conductor, 
was to be Theodore Kozuch, artist pu- 
pil of Glenn Dillard Gunn. Sylvia Olm- 
stead, artist pupil of Mr. Gunn, of Van 
Wert, Ohio, was to appear in recital 
early in March. 

Stanley Casper, pupil of Lillian Pow- 
ers, was heard with his trio on Feb. 19, 
at the address of the Honorable John 
McGoorty of Supreme Court, at the 
Sherman Hotel. Mr. Casper also ap- 
peared on March 11 on a program at 
the Initiation Service of the Royal 
Order of Moose. 
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Molinari Presents Novelties 


with Philadelphia Orchestra 





Quaker City Hears Five 
Conductors—Stokowski 
in Slavic List 


HILADELPHIA, March 20.—Two 

Bach numbers, transcribed for 
string orchestra by Pick-Mangiagalli, 
were the novelty on the second pro- 
gram of the Philadelphia Orchestra, on 
Feb. 19 and 20. The basis of the first 
was the Fugue No. 9 for organ, and 
that of the second, the prelude to the 
E Minor Sonata for violin unaccom- 
panied. In the latter the adapter left 
the violin part untouched and devised 
elaborate contrapuntal effects for the 
other strings. The result was very 
brilliant. One of the infrequent local 
performances of Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony, very fluently and lyrically 
done, was the main offering. In tribute 
to the Lewis Carroll centenary Deems 
Taylor’s “Through the Looking Glass” 
was played, and the final number was 
a rollicking reading of the overture to 
Smetana’s “Bartered Bride.” 

The twenty-first group of concerts, 
Mr. Molinari’s third as guest conductor, 
contained a delightful performance of 
Haydn’s symphony in E Flat as one 
of several features. The others were 
a group of antique dances of old Italian 
lutenists, transcribed by Ottorino 
Respighi, and the inspiringly descrip- 
tive “Winter” from Vivaldi’s “Concert 
of the Seasons,” in the conductor’s own 
transcription. The first had been heard 
here under Respighi on his visit several 


the program, which was given on Feb. 
26, 27 and 29. 


Molinari Takes Farewell 


Mr. Molinari, in his fourth and 
final concert with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra on March 4-5 devoted, as has 
been his custom, a goodly proportion of 
the program to Italian music. The 
first part was made up of Pinelli’s 
transcription of Corelli’s suite from 
Opus 5 and Respighi’s theme and vari- 
ations, “Metamorphoseon Modi XII,” 
one of the works dedicated to the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra on its golden 
anniversary a year or so ago. The 
Pinelli arrangement of Corelli’s work 
obtained some sparkling effects for 
stringed orchestra. The Respighi vari- 
ations vary far from the original melo- 
dic basis, and are interesting for their 
original harmonization. The second 
half of the list had an atmospheric 
reading of Debussy’s “La Mer” and a 
rollicking reading of the somewhat 
rowdy music of “Till Eulenspiegel.” 

Leopold Stokowski’s return to the 
Philadelphia Orchestra podium on: 
March 11-12 was not without program- 
matic pyrotechnics. The fireworks of 
an all-Russian program included three 
novelties here by living Slav modernists 
Vassilenko’s “Hyrcus Nocturnus” 
(“Flight of Witches”), Illiashenko’s 
“Dyptique Mongol,” based on episodes 
in the life of Ghengis Khan, and Stra- 
vinsky’s “Symphonie de Psaumes,” an- 
other work written for the Boston Or- 
chestra’s fiftieth birthday. The first 


tic symbolism of Scriabin seemed 
rather difficult of comprehension de- 
spite obvious careful preparation by 
Mr. Stokowski and his coadjutors, in- 
cluding both the orchestra, Sylvan Le- 
vin at the piano, and a large group of 
fine voices recruited from the artist 
pupils of the Curtis Institute. It was 
caviar to the general, but the audi- 
ence went into raptures again over Mr. 
Stokowski’s notably fine interpretation 
of the Moussorgsky sketches. 


Beecham Leads Philharmonic 

Sir Thomas Beecham was the pinch 
hitter for Maestro Toscanini at the 
final concert of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony series on March 7. Three sym- 
phonies on the program is an old Ger- 
man custom—and not too old to be 
within the memories of living musicians 
who studied in Germany. Sir Thomas’s 
list included the Haydn in E Flat Major 
(B. & H. No. 3), the Mozart symphony 
No. 34 (K. 338) and the César Franck. 
The geniality of Haydn in this tenth of 
his twelve London symphonies, and the 
sparkle of the young Mozart, who com- 
posed this work in his twenty-fourth 
year, were excellently brought forth by 
the British conductor, whose best work, 
however, was achieved in the Franck, 
which had great clearness of detail, 
without loss of mass effect. 

W. R. Murpny. 





Sousa’s Career 











(Continued from page 20) 
fact remains that the two were con- 
comitant and that their wane came 
about the same time. Sousa can hardly 
be said to have invented a form though 
he is sometimes credited with having 


85 


saying that “when it was good, it was 
all right, and when bad, it was very 
bad,” or words to that effect. 

Besides his musical activities, Sousa 
also tried his hand at literary composi- 
tion. His first novel, “The Fifth 
String,” was a fantastic one dealing 
with a violinist whose instrument had 
a fifth string wrapped with a woman’s 
hair. The idea was not wholly original, 
as a legend of the sort attached to the 
name of Paganini. He also wrote 
“Pipetown Sandy,” “Dwellers in the 
Western World” and “The Transit of 
Venus.” 


Military Honors at Burial 


The man whose compositions played 
so important a part in the annals of 
the country was fittingly accorded a 
burial with full military honors. 

The funeral service was conducted 
at the Marine Barracks in Washington, 
where two enlisted marines stood at at- 
tention over the coffin. Officials of the 
government, high officers of the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, distinguished 
musicians, Mrs. Sousa and other mem- 
bers of the family were present. Cap- 
tain Frank G. Goettge, Marine Corps 
aide at the White House, represented 
President Hoover. A committee from 
the Society of Authors, Composers and 
Publishers of New York also attended. 

The Rev. Sidney K. Evans, chief of 
naval chaplains, and the Rev. Edward 
Gapler, rector of Christ Church, read 
the Episcopal service. A quartet from 
the Gridiron Club, of which Mr. Sousa 
was a member, sang “Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul,” and “Abide with Me.” 

The escort, in addition to the Marine 
Band, included two companies of sailors 
and marines. The coffin was borne on 
a flag-draped caisson drawn by eight 
horses. A firing squad shot volley over 
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Old Office Mourns Departed “Chef. de Presse” 


Life-Long Friends and 
Souvenir Hunters Seek 
Mementoes of the Color- 
ful Days of W. J. Guard 


E Jewish Lohengrin and the Irish 
Lohengrin are still on view. Huddled 
with a group of other grotesques in 
plaster they stare across the room at 
the full-length portrait of Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, painted on a fraying 
window shade. That portrait and a 
huge menu card are mementoes of the 
once belligerent Ten Nights Club, 
which ridiculed the opera and its stars 
in an annual burlesque staged by the 
newspaper men. On the wall is a 
framed photograph of one of the mov- 
ing spirits of that club, Harry O. Os- 
good, journalist and composer. Near 
it is one of Enrico Caruso as Eleazar 
in “La Juive,” taken the last night he 
sang on the stage of the Metropolitan; 
the physical pain of that appearance 
showing unmistakably in the eyes. 
Caruso, Osgood, the Ten Nights Club 
—where are they now? 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza enters, coming 
from the holy of holies beyond, leans 
his elbow on the battered desk and does 
not talk. Inwardly, he might be re- 
peating the lines of King Mark in 
“Tristan und Isolde”: “Tod, denn 
alles! Alles tote.” 

The man who for more than a score 
of years used that desk only laughed 
at the notion that opera, too, was dead. 
He would have snorted at the idea 
that his own passing could make any 
difference. Sentimental Irishman 
though he was, he had no illusions of 
personal importance. He knew that 
tunes were more important than peo- 
ple. They live longer and you can 
never be sure they are dead. He had 
heard many a dead tune come back to 
the opera. But those singers and 
friends whose likenesses cluttered the 
walls—did they come back? Did Tom 
Bull come back? 

The opera went on without the de 
Reszkes. Inconceivable though it was 
that the Metropolitan could continue 
without Tom Bull taking tickets at the 
centre door, it did. 

But opera without tunes? The sugges- 
tion would cause W. J. Guard to dive into 
the desk and bring out his flute. How 
he ever found it, nobody knows. Never 
was there such a desk. But it was one 
with the room. And with Bill Guard. 
They, the three of them, were a per- 
sonality. Today, desk and room are 
almost meaningless without the man. 

Besides the grotesques and the por- 
traits, the walls still bear their travel 
posters of Capri, Lake Garda, Padova 
and Salsomaggiore. Souvenir hunters 
are likely to leave these where they are. 
But already it has been found necessary 
to keep an eye on those who stray in 
and out of the press department. A 
few days after Guard’s death, some 
one walked off with a Chaliapin 
“Boris” picture. Mussolini’s auto- 
graphed likeness might be the next to 
go. Not all of the disappearances have 
been unauthorized borrowings, how- 
ever. Relatives and friends had legiti- 
mate claims. Among the treasures and 
trinkets they took away was the motto 
which Einstein read, approved and 
signed—‘“There is no hitching post in 
the universe, so far as we know.” This 
summed up Bill Guard’s views of rela- 
tivity and of time and space. Per- 
haps it would have been a strange 
motto to his Methodist-preacher father. 








William J. Guard Going Over Some Press Ma- 

terial with His Assistant, Frank Wenker. Be- 

low, Mr. Guard, with the Flute He Often Played 
in the Press Room at the Metropolitan 


Giovanni Martinelli, the tenor of 
longest standing at the opera, begged 
for and got the tin flute that Guard 
played on most often—before, after 
and during operas. There was another 
flute, a Chinese one. Now it has the 
centre drawer of the desk itself. Not 
so in Guard’s day. Then to open that 
bulging drawer was an achievement— 
or any other drawer! 


But the place of wonders was under 
the blotter. If there were last minute 
tickets to be handed out, this was their 
hiding place. There are legends that 
some of the tickets concealed there 
were “last minute” ten or twelve years 
ago. But, if so, Guard knew how to 
avoid them. He was not given to 
mistakes—even in dates. For all the 
apparent clutter and disorder, he was 
more than efficient; he was absolutely 
dependable. He carried out his 
promises, always. If there was an 
oversight of any consequence in the 
administration of the press depart- 
ment at the Metropolitan in Bill 
Guard’s twenty-two years there, it has 
left no echoes in the press room. 


Oscar Hammerstein, whose right 
bower Guard was in the days of the 
operatic war, paid him the truest of 
tributes when he declared that Guard 
was the most loyal soul he ever knew. 
When he transferred his allegiance to 
the Metropolitan, loyalty to Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza became the controlling factor 
in Guard’s life. As a press represen- 
tative, he made it his policy to serve 
the house, not the vanity of singers. 
For him, the house was its general 
manager. It was not merely a case 
of a king who could do no wrong. 
Even a slight mistake was out of the 
question. 

Being picturesque came easily for 
Guard. There was no pose about it, 
and if people liked to say that he 
looked like Robert Louis Stevenson 
—that was that. Once he wore a fore- 
in-hand tie like the rest of mankind. 
This raised an immediate question as 
to whether he was ill or out of his 
mind. He blamed some upset in his 
household—couldn’t find any of his 
usual artist bows. The event and the 





Wide World 

explanation were both so curious that 
neither could be forgotten. Much more 
like Guard it was for him to come 
in with an end or remnant of bright 
blue or red silk, picked up at random 
in a goods shop, and have it sent over 
to the wardrobe mistress to be hemmed 
up for another of those flaring bows. 
This was one of his crotchets. But 
the bow ties had the look of sincerity; 
they and his rather long hair were 
as naturally a part of his appearance 
as the spectacles that clamped his 
thin nose. To have questioned either 
the ties or the hair would have been 
like questioning the spectacles or the 
nose. 

Writing routine releases for the 
press was the least of Guard’s duties. 
He was public relations man in ways 
that were peculiar to the institution 
and very different from those of the 
iamboyant Hammerstein regime. Once 
he had been given the répertoire for 
the ensuing week with its assignment 
of singers and conductors, or the cast- 
ing of a novelty or revival that was 
in its final stages of preparation, it 
was a simple trick to prepare a hand 
scrawled or typewritten page for the 
mimeographing department. 








Composers Win Guggenheim 
Fellowships 


E annual list of awards of 

fellowships for research and 
creative work by the John Simon 
Guggenheim Foundation, recently 
announced by Henry Allen Moe, 
secretary, included several musical 
stipends. These went to George 
Antheil, Adolph Weiss and Mark 
Wessel, composers. 

Martha Graham, dancer, was 
also given a fellowship award in 
order to study the dances of Cen- 
tral America. 








Formerly that department consisted 
of Alphonse. Of late years it has 
been manned, supervised and directed 
by Frank. Alphonse’s real name was 
Georges Eyssautier, and when he de- 
cided to retire as Guard’s assistant, 
he became a grape grower and wine 
maker in Southern France, where 
Guard was often a summer guest. 
Now Frank is Mr. Wenker and carries 
on for his departed chief as acting 
head of the press department. What 
to do about the endless requests for 
tickets, particularly from foreign 
language papers, is his problem. 

Guard was a past master in scent- 
ing fraud, though on at least one oc- 
casion a man who got press tickets 
on apparently good credentials was 
discovered shortly thereafter trying to 
sell them on the street in front of 
the opera house. He had no particular 
fear of the evil eye. But he would 
say that he knew when a man had 
an infernal machine in his pocket and 
that this was no time to argue about 
tickets. 

Some may see in his passing some- 
thing symbolical, as of the ending of 
an era and the turning of another 
corner in opera, for better or for 
worse. Guard would not have con- 
sidered himself that significant. He 
did his job, he served his chief, he 
made and kept his friends, the while 
he accumulated everything but wealth. 
To have known him at all intimately 
was to add something treasurable to 
the experiences of life, entirely aside 
from the affection in which so many 
held him. A salty, savorous person, 
he was peculiarly the product of the 
old-time newspaper office where wit, 
resourcefulness, bonhomie and debris 
went together as naturally as a weak- 
ness for ties and tunes, or loyalty to 
the chief and a rare gift for being a 
friend. OscaR THOMPSON 


Swift & Co. Chorus Offers Twelfth 
Prize for Men’s Chorus Setting 


The twelfth annual competition of 
the Swift & Co. Male Chorus this year 
will be the setting to music of Michael 
O’Connor’s “Reveille.” A prize of $100 
is offered for the best setting, to be 
made for a chorus of men’s voices with 
piano accompaniment. The composer 
must be a resident of the United States. 
Compositions must be in the hands of 
D. A. Clippinger, conductor of the 
chorus, 617 Kimball Building, Chicago, 
before June 15. The award will be 
made on July 1. 





Chicago Federation of Musicians to 
Have New Building 


CuHIcAGO, March 20.—The Chicago 
Federation of Musicians has voted to 
erect immediately a new building for 
clubrooms and business offices, at @ 
cost of $100,000. The present five- 
story building at 175 West Washing- 
ton Street will be razed to make way 
for the new structure. A. G. 
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